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GRANDMOTHER.—PART IL 


‘* She whom I have praiséd so, 
Yields delight for reason too : 
Who could doat on thing so common 
As mere outward-handsome woman ? 
Such half-beauties only win 
Fools, to let affection in.” 


—WITHER. 


CHAPTER I1.—‘ COME, ADVISE ME, BROTHER.” 


‘‘ But fixed before, and well resolved was she, 
As those who ask advice are wont to be.” 


Beauty, health, ease, and a 
charming temper had all combined 
to hide from an inquisitive world 
the years that Matilda Wilmot had 
spent upon it. She looked young— 
she was young. If her skin was as 
fair, her eyes as bright, and her 
tresses as luxuriant as theyhad been 
twenty years before, no less was 
her blood as impetuous and her 
fancy as warm. She still walked, 
rode, danced, and skated with the 
best—was the star of the neigh- 
bourhood, the theme of every busy 
tongue, the envy of every jealous 
heart ; and one abominable fact 
undid it all—Lady Matilda was, 
O heavens ! a grandmother. 

“It is the most ridiculous 
thing,” said her brother, — and 
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—POopPE. 


Teddy did not relish ridiculous 
things in connection with himself 
and his belongings,—“ it is the 
worst piece of luck that could have 
happened, that baby coming. Puts 
us all in the stupidest position. 
Just as if you and I were not 
laughed at enough already, the 
way we go on. Qh, I know, I 
know well enough. They say 
we're a queer lot, and that sort of 
thing ; and it will be worse than 
ever after this. I say, you know, 
we must do something ; it’s no use 
staring at each other, and doing 
nothing to help ourselves. We 
shall 2 quizzed all over the 
place.” 

“So we shall.” Matilda looked 
him in the face without the shadow 
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of asmile. “‘ What are we to do? 
Come, advise me, brother. Think 
of something quickly, please.” 

“ Ah, but that’s it. It’s easy to 
say, ‘Think of something ;’ but 
what the dickens am I to think of ? 
There is only one way out of the 
scrape that I see, and that is for 
you to marry again, and cut the 
whole concern here.” 

“T have been married enough 
already,” rejoined his sister. “ Try 
again, my dear, Your prescrip- 
tion does not suit the complaint, 
doctor.” 

“Complaint! Well, I am glad 
to hear you have the sense to com- 
plain at least. *Pon my word, it’s 
too bad. However, all I can say 
is, you marry again.” 

“And all JZ can say is, I have 
been married once too often as it 
is.” 

“You women have no logic 
about you,” burst forth Teddy im- 
patiently. ‘“Can’t you see, now, 
that having had one bad husband 
at the start, it’s long odds but you 
get a better to go on with? Can’t 
you see that? Bless me! it’s as 
plain as a pike-staff. It stands to 
reason.” 

“Very true; to be sure, it 
stands to reason. But, my dear 
brother, ‘better’ is a vague term. 
How much ‘better,’ I should like 
to know ? And then you evidently 
contemplate my taking a course of 
husbands, increasing in excellence 
as I ‘goon’ with them. Pray, 
how many will be required ?” 

“Good gracious! you are un- 
reasonable. I never said such a 
thing. Why, you might hit on 
the very man for you the very 
next time.” 

“IT might, certainly.” 

* And then—there you are.” 

* True ; then—there I am.” 

* Well, but,” proceeded Lady 
Matilda, with infinite gravity, 
“ supposing, Teddy,—just suppos- 
ing, for the sake of prudence, you 
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know,—you are always telling me 
that I am not so prudent as [ 
ought to be, so I intend to make 
an effort in future, — supposing, 
then, that I did not ?” 

“Did not what ?” 

“ Hit on the right man.” 

“ Well, of course — of course,” 
said Teddy, slightly flustered, as 
was natural, by the suggestion,— 
“of course, you know, you must 
take your chance. I tell you it’s 
long odds in your favour, but I 
can’t say more thanthat. No man 
can say more than that. If you 
marry again * 

“In the abstract. Yes.” 

“In the abstract? Yes.” He 
had not a notion, poor boy, what 
she meant, for Teddy was simple, 
very simple, as perhaps has been 
already gathered. “In the ab- 
stract, if you like. You marry 
again, anyway ; and then — there 
we are.” 

“ Then—there we are,” repeated 
Lady Matilda, with the same cheer- 
ful enunciation and the same im- 
movable countenance as before ; 
“but, pardon me, dear Ted, ex- 
plain a little—how ?” 

“Don’t you see how? [ll soon 
show you, then. When you marry, 
I can come and live with you, and 
we can live anywhere you choose, 
—I am sureI don’t care where, so 
long as it isn’t here, 

(“ Abstract husband, no vote,” 
sotto voce observed Matilda.) 

““ We could go far enough away,” 
proceeded her brother ; “ we could 
now, if we had a little more money 
—if we.had not to hang on to 
Overton. I can’t make out some- 
times,” with a little puzzled ex- 
pression, —“I can’t quite make 
out, Matilda, how it is that we 
haven’t more money between us. 
I thought you had married a rich 
man.” 

“Qh, never mind—never mind 
that ; we know all about that.” 
Lady Matilda spoke rather hastily. 
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«“ Money is not interesting to either 
of us, Ted, and I want to hear 
more about your plan. Tell me 
what we should do when we had 
gone away from here, and where to 
go, and why go at all?” 

“ As to what we should do! We 
should do very well. I don’t know 
what you mean by that. And then 
it’s easy enough settling where to 
go. There are heaps of places, 
very jolly places, that I could get 
to know about, once I was on the 
look-out for them. Places always 
crop up once you are on the look- 
out ; any one will tell you that.” 

“ And now, why should we go 
at all ?” 

“Why?” Teddy opened his 
eyes, and stared at his sister. 
“Why? Have I not been tell- 
ing you why all this time? I do 
believe you think I like to talk on, 
for talking’s sake.” (She did, but 
never let him know as much, listen- 
ing patiently till the stream had 
run dry; but on this occasion 
Teddy was too sharp, and the sub- 
ject was too engrossing.) “ Why ? 

o get quit of it, of course,” he said. 

“Of it! Of what?” 

“That disgusting baby.” 

“ Are you speaking of my grand- 
son, sir? Are you talking of a hap- 
less infant only a few hours old, 
you unnatural monster? Shame 
upon you! fie upon you, young 
man! Pray, Mr Edward Sour- 
face, reserve such epithets in future 
for other ears ; and be so good, sir, 
at the same time, to draw off some 
of the vinegar which is visible in 
your countenance, and let me have 
it presently as a fitting accompani- 
ment to the oil which we shall see 
exhibited in that of my trusty and 
well-beloved son-in-law—since one 
will counteract the other, and thus 
shall I better be able to digest 
both. Why, Teddy, what an idiot 


you are!” said Lady Matilda, drop- 
ping all at once her mocking ac- 
cents, and speaking gently and 
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playfully ; “ what an ado you make 
about the simplest and most natu- 
ral thing in the world! I am mar- 
ried at eighteen, so of course Lotta 
improves on the idea, and marries 
before she is eighteen. I have a 
daughter, she has a son: in every 
way my child has followed the lead 
given her, and indeed eclipsed her 
mother from first to last.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Eclipsed her 
mother! Lotta!” cried Teddy, 
with undisguised contempt. “ Lot- 
ta!” he said again, and laughed. 

“Oh, Teddy, Teddy, you are not 
a good uncle. How can you laugh 
in that unkind way? Be quiet, sir, 
be quiet, I tell you; I won’t have 
it. From agrand-uncle, too! Grand- 
uncle! Think of that, Teddy, love. 
Dear, dear,—’tis really vastly sur- 
prising, as the old ladies say.” 

“ Vastly—something else,” mut- 
tered Teddy. 

“Mr Grand-uncle,” began the 
teasing voice. 

“ Oh, shut up, can’t you? Grand- 
uncle !” said Teddy, with such dis- 
taste that it seemed he loathed the 
very term, independently of its ad- 
herence to himself—“ grand-uncle! 
Was there ever such bosh? It 
really - 

“ What I was going to say was,” 
pursued his sister, merrily, “ that 
as the baby is a boy,—and youths 
under twenty do not usually affect 
matrimony in this country,—I may 
be permitted to entertain some 
hopes that I shall not be converted 
into a great-grandmother with the 
same delightful celerity with which 
I have already been turned into a 
grandmother.” 

Then there was a pause, during 
which the brother looked gloomily 
out of the window, while the sister 
found apparently a more agreeable 
prospect in her own thoughts, for 
she smiled once or twice before she 
spoke again. At last she rose from 
her seat. “I shall go over this 
afternoon, of course,” she said. 
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“ Over to Endhill ?” 

“ie,” 

“ Over to see that baby ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What on earth—do you really 
mean it? Are you really going to 
waste a whole afternoon slobbering 
over a wretched baby ?” 

*“ Only about ten minutes of it, 
dear ; don’t be cross ; I shall not 


ask to see Lotta, as she had better 
> ” 


When is she ever any- 


“So we can just ride over, come 
back through the town, see what is 
going on, and have a fine gallop 
along the cliffs afterwards.” 

Now if there was one thing in 
the world Teddy Lessingham loved, 
it was to see what was going on in 
the old country town near which he 
had been born and bred; and if there 
was another, it was a gallop along 
the high chalky downs when the 
tide was full, and the sea-wind was 
blowing the waves right up over 
the beach beneath. Still he made 
a demur; he looked at the sky, and 
looked at Matilda,—“ We shall get 
wet, of course.” 

“Of course. Old clothes. It 
will do us no harm.” 

“T don’t mind, I am sure, if you 
don’t. What time then?” For 
though the young man had not 
been formally invited to go, let 
alone being consulted as to the ex- 
pedition, it was assumed, indeed it 
was as much a matter of course 
that he was to be Matilda’s com- 

anion as the horse she rode. To 
be sure he was. Where could he 
have gone but where she went ? 
What could he have done that she 
would not have a part in? He 
never had a purpose apart from 
hers: her will was his law; her 
chariot- wheels his chosen place. 

Nor was the widow less ardent- 
ly attached to her young brother. 
She, the quickest-witted woman 
in the neighbourhood, never lost 
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patience with, never wearied of, 
her poor foolish Teddy, who, as 
was pretty well known, was not 
quite, not gwite like other people, 
and yet was so very little wrong, 
wanting in such a very slight 
degree, that it was almost a shame 
to mention it,—and yet, if the truth 
were told, it was perhaps even 
more awkward and trying in some 
ways than if there had been more 
amiss. For Teddy considered him- 
self to be a very knowing and re- 
markably wide-awake fellow. On 
his shoulders, he felt, rested a 
heavy weight of responsibility, and 
cares manifold devolved on his far- 
reaching mind. - For instance, who 
but he kept up the whole social 
credit of Overton Hall in the eyes 
of the world? Did he not enter- 
tain strangers, remember faces, do 
the civil to the neighbourhood 
generally, whereas Overton and 
Matilda never thought of such 
things? Overton was “a very 
good brother, a precious good 
brother, and he was not saying a 
word against him ;” but without 
saying a word against him, it is 
certain that the speaker felt and 
was scarcely at pains to conceal 
his sense of his own superiority. 
Overton, he would complain, had 
no idea of keeping things up to 
the mark—had no nows, no go 
in him; whereas Matilda, poor 
Matilda (here he would wag his 
head with sombre sagacity)—poor 
Matilda was such a flighty, here- 
there-every where, happy-go-lucky, 
devil-may-care sort of creature, 
that if it were not for Aim,—oh, it 
was no wonder ‘Teddy had a serious 
aspect, all things considered, 
Perhaps Matilda was at times 
diverted and at times provoked ; 
but at any rate she took care that 
no one else should be either one or 
the other in her presence. In 
everything she supported and forti- 
fied her brother. He lectured her, 
and she listened dutifully. He 
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put forth his wisdom, and it was 
met by gentle raillery or grave 
assent. His wildest assertions, 
his most pitiful arguments, were 
softened, smoothed, and helped 
tenderly out of the conversation,— 
so that even those who liked the 
fair Matilda least—and they were 
women, we may be sure—even 
those allowed that she was wonder- 
fully, extraordinarily “nice” with 
Teddy. 

Now Teddy could be irritating. 
There were times when he would 
be sharp, sharp as a needle, and 
sharp inevitably at the wrong mo- 
ment and in the wrong way. The 
thing that it was particularly de- 
sirable that he should not see, and 
should know nothing about, he 
would perceive by intuition—and 
that, however absent-minded and 
dull and stupid he might have 
seemed but the moment before. 
There was no evading his penetra- 
tion, and no putting him off the 
scent once he struck it: he saw 
like a lynx, and heard like a Red 
Indian, when it suited him. 

Then perhaps when such smart- 
ness was particularly mischievous 
in its results, and Teddy would 
meet with the mildest of rebuffs 
from those whom he had so wan- 
tonly maltreated, he would be very 
highly aggrieved indeed. Perhaps 
the rebuff might never even come 
to be spoken, but a something in 
the air would show that all was 
not well, and this was enough ; he 
was out of favor, and he was 
bound to show resentment ; nor, 
when he thus took the bit between 
his teeth, could all the united 
efforts of Overton and Matilda 
dislodge it. He was not to be 
either cajoled or coerced out of his 
mood. Silence, obstinate, unyield- 
ing, leaden-weighted silence, would 
be his refuge ; and while the fit last- 
ed, which it might do for days ata 
time, neither the earl nor his sister 
had much peace of mind. Vague 
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misgivings would creep into their 
bosoms and betray their presence 
by uneasy whispers and glances, if 
Teddy’s whereabouts were un- 
known for any length of time: if 
he lingered out of doors after the 
great bell had ‘sounded from the 
tower at luncheon-time or dinner- 
time, one would be at the stair- 
case window, and another looking 
casually out of the front door. 
They would watch him disappear 
across the park, and when once 
the tall handsome figure was out 
of sight, and Teddy could have no 
suspicion that he was being’ spied 
upon, one or other would be pretty 
sure to follow, and be merely strol- 
ling about in the same direction, 
if by chance they were obliged to 
let him see he was not alone. He 
would not address the intruder 
on his solitude. He would look 
angrily away, mutter to himself, 
and pass on. The servants would 
understand that Mr Edward was 
in a “temper,” and avoid him ; his 
very dog would make no efforts to 
engage his notice. 

But this is Teddy at his worst. 
These ugly days are few and far 
between,—thank God they are, or 
what might they not lead to? 
They come but seldom, and go as 
they come,unquestioned,unblamed. 
Gradually the cloud begins to roll 
away, a softer look steals back to 
the face, the lips part in a smile, 
the whistle to Gruff brings Gruff 
rampant to his master’s side, and 
it is plain that all is to be right 
again. 

Overton nods to Matilda, and 
she nods back. Overton addresses 
Teddy as though nothing had hap- 
pened, and Matilda takes it for 
granted that he will join her in 
some little jaunt or other, pre- 
viously arranged and ready to be 
brought forward,—and they both 
talk away to him and take his 
arm, and pat him on the back, just 
as if he had not persistently avoided 
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their company as much as he could 
for the last thirty or forty hours, 
and had not, when compelled to 
endure it, maintained an unbroken, 
sullen, affected unconsciousness of 
their presence. ‘That is past, and 
he may be approached again. He 
looks a_ little anxious, a little 
ashamed : a vague feeling of hav- 
ing been naughty oppresses the lad 
as it would a child, and his 
spirits gratefully rise as he per- 
ceives he is not to be punished for 
his misbehaviour. If Overton were 
cold to him, or, worse still, were 
Matilda to quarrel with hin, all 
Teddy’s happiness in life would be 
gone, for these two beings people 
his world, and in their unfailing 
forbearance and affection he basks 
as in sunshine. 

“ Yet Mr Edward talks sensible 
enough,” avers the old major- 
domo of Overton, who has known 
Mr Edward from his cradle. “ I’ve 
seen folks as taken as they could 
be with Mr Edward, I can tell 
you ; and my lord not being mar- 
ried, nor looking that way, there’s 
many would jump at the young 
one on the chance. Lord bless 
you, he ain’t far wrong, not by 
no means! he is just a bit simple 
and foolish like; but who’s to 
know that that sees him in com- 
pany ?—such a fine well-set-up 
young gentleman to look at, 
a-talking here, a-talking there, al- 
ways quite easy and comfortable, 
and dressed—there ain’t a better- 
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dressed gentleman in London. For 
one coat of my lord’s Mr Edward 
have half-a-dozen ; and as to trou- 
sers, Joseph here tells me he 
wouldn’t like to give a guess even 
at what his trouser bill is. My 
lord, he pays: bless you, he don’t 
say nothing to nobody, but he just 
pays and keeps the receipts. He 
ain’t as poor as Mr Edward thinks, 
dye understand? ”“I'would never 
do to let Mr Edward have every 
suvering he wanted, or we should 
soon be in the workhouse ; but he 
gets his little bit of money that 
his father left him, just to make 
believe, d’ye see? He gets it paid: 
regular down, and he fusses over 
it, and thinks it’s all he have to 
live upon,—and to be sure he can 
see well enough tis but a trifle — 
so that just keeps him down nicely. 
To hear him sometimes telling 
folks how poor he is! But he 
forgets, you know,—he forgets, 
does Mr Edward. Lor’! you may 
talk to him by the hour together, 
and he don’t know nothing at the 
end, Tell him a thing, and he 
takes it in all right enough; but 
it just goes through and through 
his head without stopping—in at 
the one ear and out at the other, 
before any good or bad comes of 
it. If it weren’t for Lady Ma- 
tilda——,” and the old man shook 
his head. 

It was in this light that the Hon. 
Edward Lessingham was looked up- 
on by the inmates of Overton Hall. 


USED TO SEEM HAPPY.” 


‘** A coronet, my lord goes by, 
My lady with him in the carriage,— 
You’d never guess from that proud eye 
It was a miserable marriage.” 


And now we must more formally 
introduce our readers to Overton 
Hall itself, and to the three repre- 
sentatives of the Overton family 
now alone remaining, since they 


—ANON. 


were, one and all, so far from be- 


ing unremarkable, that in any 
rank, among any associates, they 
must still have attracted notice. 
As it was, as the first people. of 
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the place, they were an unfailing 
source of gossip, conjecture, and 
comment in a particularly barren 
and unfruitful neighbourhood. Pro- 
vidence had been kind to the par- 
ish in bestowing on it such a 
patron as Lord Overton, and such 
a pair as Teddy and Matilda for 
his brother and sister. No three 
people could have done more for 
the dull out-of-the-way old-world 
part they lived in, and that in- 
voluntarily ; for, truth to tell, it 
was not all the money they gave 
away, the schemes they organised, 
the example they set, which was 
half so much valued among the 
villagers as their freaks and fan- 
cies, their whims and vagaries, 
their doings and sayings, their 
goings and comings,—these were 
the real benefit, the real, actual, 
positive benefit, which was con- 
ferred, and for which gratitude 
was due. 

Overton Hall, far from the busy 
world—at least as far as it is pos- 
sible to be in England in these 
highly strung and terribly com- 
municative days—four miles from 
a small and sleepy wayside,station, 
in plainer terms, was sunk in a hol- 
low (though Lady Matilda would 
never allow as much)—was, at any 
rate, far down the slope of a long 
low Sussex hillside ; and although 
pleasant enough as a summer resi- 
dence, was looked upon by all but 
its inhabitants as absolutely unen- 
durable after the fall of the leaf. 
When October-had once fairly set 
in, the park would be a series of 
swamps, over which faint blue 
mists hung incessantly ; the red 
walls of the old Elizabethan man- 
sion would be visible for miles on 
every side when the thin scrubby 
woodlands around had been stripped 
of their foliage ; and it had om 
said over and over again that no 
people but the Overtons them- 
selves, no residents less pertina- 
ciously attached to their native 
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place, would ever have lived on 
through winter after winter in 
such a dreary spot. 

That they did so, however, from 
choice, was a priceless boon to 
those who, from necessity, followed 
their example. So little of the 
Overtons went such a long way; 
they were so rich in resources in 
themselves, so replete with ma- 
terial for the wits of others to 
work upon; one was so unlike 
the other, and all were so unlike 
the rest of their neighbours,— 
that the one universal feeling was, 
they could never have been re- 
placed, had any evil chance taken 
them away. hat they did, and 
what they left undone, was of 
almost equal interest ; why Lord 
Overton took a morning instead of 
an afternoon walk, make talk for 
half-a-dozen tongues. What car- 
riages went from the Hall to meet 
such and such a train? When they 
returned? Who were in them? 
Was Teddy seeing the guests off 
when he was met driving down on 
the following day ; or were they 
stopping over Sunday? All of 
this was food for ardent specula- 
tion ; and: the erection of new park 
palings, or a fresh lodge at the 
edge of the low wood, was not of 
more vital importance than the 
health of Matilda’s sick parrot, or 
the consideration as to the length 
of time her whimsical ladyship had 
worn her one bonnet in church. 

Although all three were thus 
constantly before their public, it, 
however, by no means followed 
that they were on the same foot- 
ing in the public mind; and 
strange to say, the elder brother, 
the least striking, the least notable 
as he was of any, had to him the 
pas given ; but then the case stood 
thus : Lord Overton was one whom 
no one—except, perhaps, the very 
very few who had known him 
closely from boyhood—believed in. 
He was, at the time our story 
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commences, in the prime of life— 
that is to say, he was forty years 
old, and looked his age. He was 
short, stumpy, plain, and worse 
than plain, coarse in feature, and 
marked, though but slightly, with 
smallpox. He was, in fine, not 
passively, but aggressively _ ill- 
favoured ; not insignificant, not 
one who might have been cast in 
a mould whence hundreds more of 
the same could be turned out to 
order if required, but he was the un- 
fortunate possessor of a face which 
might have been constructed upon 
trial, and found so unsatisfactory as 
to have been never reproduced. 
But then he was the Earl of Over- 
ton. What signified it to the Earl 
of Overton how he looked, or of 
what formation was his nose, or 
chin, or mouth? What did it 
matter that he shambled in his 
walk, slouched in his chair, and 
sat inches lower than his sister ? 
What though he had not Teddy’s 


easy grace and swinging step, or 


the bell-like tones of Matilda’s 
voice? He was the Earl of Over- 
ton. These things were, or ought 


to have been, considerations quite 
beneath the Earl of Overton. In 
virtue of the solitary possession 
birth, he should have been more 
potent than the Apollo Belvidere, 
or the sage A’sop. He should not 
have supposed it possible that he 
could look amiss, or act amiss, or 
talk too much or too long. 

Nobody could believe that he 
did think it possible; and thus it 
was that, as we have said, nobody 
believed in the man himself. 

He was a mystery—a cynic ; he 
was proud as Lucifer ; he was mad 
as a March hare. It was said of 
him that not all his ancestors for 
generations back had held them- 
selves so high as he did. He was 
dubbed a recluse and a monk; 
while, to carry out the pleasant 
suggestion, the Hall itself would 
be termed the monastery (but if 
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it were one, like unto some in 
the olden time it must have been, 
when monks were merrier than 
they are now). This, however, is 
an aside between the reader and 
the writer,—in the eyes of the 

ood folk round the simile was apt. 

ut what puzzled them a little, 
and set one or two thinking, was 
this, that after all, though every- 
thing that was heard of Lord Over- 
ton bespoke him proud, stern, and 
self-contained—after all, if you met 
the earl face to face, if he had to 
look at you and had to speak to 
you, his look was wonderfully meek 
and his voice gentle. 

Now Lord Overton thought no 
more of himself than if he had been 
a city scavenger. That was the 
real truth, and in that truth lay 
the perplexity. People could not 
understand, would not, indeed, 
credit for a single second the 
notion that so great a man could 
be humble- minded. 

And how came it that he was 
so? Probably after this fashion. 
His parents had been vain, selfish, 
and ambitious ; and they could ill 
brook the idea that their first-born, 
their heir, the future head of the 
house, should give no promise of 
bringing to it either honour or re- 
pute. Overton had from infancy 
been awkward, ugly, and illiterate. 
There was no hope that he would 
shine either as a politician, or as a 
courtier, or as a soldier, or as— 
in short, anything. Teddy had 
eclipsed him in beauty, Matilda in 
intellect, and the latter had been 
the father’s, the former the mother’s 
darling. With neither had he been 
in the smallest degree of conse- 
quence, over neither had he pos- 
sessed any influence, and they had 
only noticed his being the eldest as 
a fresh source of vexation, since he 
did the position so little credit. 

It had all sunk deeply into 4 
nature already reserved, bashful, 
and backward. 
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Not all the subsequent fuss about 
the peer in possession ; not all the 
flattery of time servers, anxious to 
worship the risen sun; not even 
time and reflection, could shake 
Overton’s conviction that he was 
a nobody, and would always be a 
nobody. 

It was impossible, Matilda said, 
to open her eldest brother’s eyes, 
He could never see that he was 
needed, never suppose that he could 
be wanted. 

For instance, it was tolerably 
palpable when old Lady Finsbury 
—the dear old dowager who lived 
in the very small house along the 
London Road—when the old lady 
herself drove to the Hall on pur- 
pose to secure the party for a little 
dinner—such a little dinner as she 
could give and liked-to give,—it was 
plain that the presence of Overton 
himself on the occasion was not 
only desired, but was of first-rate 
importance. He was more than 
wanted, he was anxiously, pain- 
fully wanted,—but the idea never 
occurred to him that it could be 
so. He thought it very kind, un- 
commonly kind, of Lady Finsbury 
to ask them all; but three out of 
one house were quite too many for 
her little room — (Lady Matilda 
winced and looked at the speaker, 
but he saw nothing),—he should 
not think, should not really think, 
of trespassing on her hospitality to 
such an extent. On the point he 
was firm as a rock. Teddy was of 
so much more use than he in so- 
ciety that Teddy must go,of course, 
and Lady Finsbury would kindly 
excusehim. Of course Lady Fins- 
bury went. away mortified, poor 
soul, Of course she told the story 
of her defeat with variations, cres- 
cendos, and diminuendos, as _ it 
suited her, to half-a-dozen inti- 
mates ere the week was out ; and 
of course they one and all agreed 
that the dear creature had been 
abominably ill-used, and that Lord 
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Overton must have been a perfect 
brute to say to her face that she 
had not a room in her house fit for 
him to sit in. 

Meantime Matilda would be 
groaning in spirit at home. “Oh, 
Overton, Overton, when will you 
learn to understand, when will you 
ever say the right thing? Can’t 
you see, oh, can’t you see, you dear 
blind, blind, blindest of blind 
beetles, in what a dreadful state of 
mind you have sent home that 

oor harmless unoffending old 
lady ? She had done youno injury, 
she had come brimming over with 
goodwill and loving-kindness to us 
all, and instead of accepting gra- 
ciously her little overtures, and 
crowning her with joy and glad- 
ness, you dashed her hopes to the 
ground, and seemed to take plea- 
sure in trampling upon them when 
they were there.” 

“Good gracious, Matilda, what 
do you mean? What have I 
done ?” 

“ Done—done! ‘ that which can’t 
be undone,’ I can tell you, my dear. 
And after all, why would you not 
go? You have no reason for re 
fusing. You had not even man- 
ners to put forth the ghost of an 
excuse és 

“____As to excuse, I told her 
the truth. I was very much obliged, 
and I understood perfectly,—she 
thought she could not ask Teddy 
and you without me, and so she 
asked me too,—but she did not 
want me a bit, and as I did not 
want to go, I thought it was much 
the best way to take it on myself 
to refuse. She was quite satisfied. 
Did you not see she stopped asking 
me at once x 

“Yes, indeed, I did see that.” 

“Well, what more would you 
want ?” 

“Want? Oh, Overton ! ”—she 
stopped to laugh and sigh in de- 
spair—‘ who could believe you 
could be so—well, never mind, you 
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meant it for the best, but you 
never, never do yourself justice ; 
and how are people to know that 
it is all because you are so unfor- 
tunately,outrageously, insufferably 
modest ? They won’t believe it, 
nobody will believe it; and besides, 
you do say such things: now you 
can see this, surely, that Lady 
Finsbury could not like your re- 
flecting on her little rooms?” 

“T did not ‘reflect’ on them at 
all. I merely said we were too 
many for them ; I ‘reflected’ on 
us if I ‘reflected ’ on any one.” 

“Tf you thought we were too 
many, why should not Teddy have 
stayed at home, or at least have 
offered to stay at home, and you 
and I have gone together? That 
might have been done.” 

“To be sure it might,—but to be 
sure, also, I knew better than that. 
Why, of course,” continued Lord 
Overton, with a momentary bitter- 
ness which showed that although 
the old wounds of childhood might 
have been healed, they stili woke 
and smarted at times—“ of course, 
any one would rather have Teddy 
than me. Don’t you suppose [ 
know that ? Teddy ornaments the 
rooms, and keeps everybody going 
with his talk, while I am good for 
nothing. Do you think I have for- 
gotten that he was always sent for 
to the drawing-room as a boy, 
while it was never thought desir- 
able that my studies should be in- 
terrupted ? Did he not invariably 
accompany our mother to town 
when she went to one gay place 
and another, and was not I left at 
home? Who taught me to play 
and sing, or gave me masters for 
dancing, or sent me abroad to learn 
languages? Iam such an oaf that 
I can’t enter a room like other 
people. I can’t speak a tongue 
but my own. I am not fit for 
society af 

“You are fit for any society. 
Overton, my dear Overton, don’t 
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talk like that,” said Matilda, 
springing forward to put her hand 
on his arm as he was turning to 
leave the room. “You deceive 
yourself—indeed, indeed you do,” 
—her own eyes reflecting the mois- 
ture inhis. “ ‘Teddy, poor Teddy, 
you know what he is ; surely you 
do not begrudge him advantages 
which have just made him passable 
—just enabled him to go through 
the world without bringing down 
its ridicule upon his head ; surely 
you see——,”.she paused. 

“T see, Matilda ; I see, I know, 
I understand ; but I cannot help 
feeling—oh, you know well enough 
what I feel.” 

* And you are so kind to him,” 
pursued she, with a sudden sob; 
“yes, you are—you are. No one 
would be like you to him—the 
best, the dearest, the——” 

“ Well, well, never mind ; why, 
it’s all right, of course it’s all right; 
they meant to do their duty by us 
both, I suppose ; and one ought 
not to speak against one’s father 
and mother—specially when they 
are dead, but a 

“Think what they did for me,” 
said Matilda, in a low voice, but 
with drier eyes. 

Her brother was silent. 

“Did they not marry me when 
I was but a girl, a child ?” pursued 
his sister ; “ did they not give me 
to a man more than twice my age, 
who neither loved me nor feigned 
to love me, who was incapable of 
loving any one but himself ? who 
made my life a burden——” 

“Yet you used to seem happy.” 

“Was I happy? It must have 
been after a strange fashion then. 
Why, Overton, you say I used to 
seem happy. ‘To seem? Yes; 
that is exactly the word. Was 
it likely I should do anything but 
‘seem’? To show the truth, to 
lay bare my wretchedness for every 
passer-by to gaze upon? No, in- 
deed. The thing was done, and I 
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had but to keep up the farce as 
best I could. Well, well,” con- 
tinued Matilda in a brisker tone 
—“ well, well, those days are past, 
and we are all very happy now, 
—are we not, dear? As to your 
being jealous of Teddy * 

“T never said I was jealous. 
How can you think such a thing ?” 

“As to imagining that Teddy 
can in any way fill your shoes, or 
take the place of Lord Overton in 
the sight of a hostess éd 

és Ay, that’s it, I can follow 
you there. Possibly Lord Over- 
ton might be welcome, but I—I— 
myself. ii 

“But you—you—yourself, 
being as you are,Lord Overton,can- 
not disassociate your person from 
your title, your body from—let me 
see what ; at any rate you will not 
refuse the next invitation, and 
send home the next fair dame who 
brings it, dying with chagrin ?” 

Perhaps she would after such a 
discussion endeavour still further 
toexplain matters, but the end of 
any such attempts would be almost 
always the same—a sort of storm 
of admiration and vexation on her 
part, and partial and temporary 
enlightenment on his. 

Such a gleam would soon die 
out. He would go to the next 
party as he had been bid, would 
go internally quaking and out- 
wardly cold and frigid, and al- 
though endeavouring to do his 
best, would somehow contrive to 
do it with the very worst effect 
possible. He would not stand on 
the hearth-rug ; he would not play 
the earl; the most unostentatious 
back seat would infallibly be his 
resort, and the nearest person to 
him—quite possibly the humblest 
individual there—had such con- 
versation as he possessed. It was 
not much : he would look wistfully 
and enviously at his younger bro- 
ther, who, with artless compla- 
cency, and in the very best of 
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spirits, was prattling away first 
to one and then to another; who 
was moving about from place to 
place as anything caught his eye 
or engaged his attention; who, 
during the dinner which followed, 
would be beset on every side by 
fair ones anxious for his attention, 
for attention which he seemed will- 
ing and able to distribute to each 
and all impartially,—and he would 
wonder how Teddy did it. No 
such brilliant effusions came from 
him, no such happy sallies set the 
table laughing. It was hard on 
his companion, Lord Overton 
would consider; and graver and 
graver would grow his voice, and 
longer and longer his face, as the 
hours wore on. When all was 


‘over he would heave a sigh of re- 


lief, but even the relief was tem- 
pered by apprehension of a prob- 
able lecture on the way home ; and 
thus it was scarcely to be won- 
dered at that society liked the 
unfortunate nobleman little better 
than he liked society, and that al- 
though some—the charitable — 
merely called him stiff and stately, 
the greater part of his acquaintance 
characterised him as eaten up with 
ride. 

And what of Matilda, the widow, 
the mother, and now the grand- 
mother ? 

She was, as has been already 
said, a lovely woman ; full of ani- 
mal life; warm-blooded, high- 
spirited, and impetuous; a pas- 
sionate partisan or an unsparin 
adversary ; one who loved or hate 
with equal warmth; generous to 
a fault, or sarcastic to acrimony. 
At the age of thirty-seven—for 
she was three years younger than 
Overton—she still possessed in a 
redundant sbare the freshness, 
energy, and spring of youth—per- 
haps also some of its incomplete- 
ness. There was still promise to 
be fulfilled, still material for ex- 
perience to work upon; but this 
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only added, as it seemed, to the 
charms of one already so charming 
—one who was too charming to be 
perfect. Her voice was soft, yet 
rich ; never raised above an even 
medium note ; yet so clear was the 
enunciation and so resonant the 
tone, that wherever the sound of 
it was carried, words and meaning 
could be discerned also. 

In figure she was tall, and though 
not more fully formed than became 
her age, yet giving indications that, 
in after life, she might become stout 
rather than thin. 

But who shall describe the lustre 
of her large dark eye, by turns 
soft, subtle, searching, or sparkling, 
brimming, and mischievous ? Who 
could forget the exquisite pose of 
her head, the broad low brow, the 
play of her lips, the curve of her 
chin, the rounded throat, the fall- 
ing shoulder? No wonder that she 
was adored. No wonder that every 
man who had once seen, looked 
twice, thrice, whenever and wher- 
ever he could, at Lady Matilda. 

How it came to pass that, with 
lovers in plenty, she had never 
contracted a second union, even 
Matilda herself would hardly have 
been able to explain. She neither 
was, nor had ever affected to be, 
a broken-hearted woman, one who 
had played out her part in,a 
troublesome world, and had fain 
have no more ado with it: so far 
indeed from this being the case, 
people did say that, having been 
married off as fast as possible by 
parents who were solely anxious to 
get the skittish lass off their hands, 
the poor thing had been mercifully 
deprived of a husband whom no 
one could tolerate, and that prob- 
ably the happiest day of her life 
had been that which saw her, all 
beclouded from head to foot in 
trappings of woe, brought back a 
widow tothe home of her child- 
hood. Over that home the kind 
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Overton now reigned, and over him 
Matilda herself meant to reign. 
She meant it, and she did it. Never 
had sister found a warmer welcome, 
and never had one been more need- 
ed or appreciated. She had flown at 
her brothers’ necks, kissed, hugged, 
wept over them with—we hardly 
like to confess what kind of tears, 
but perhaps the two may have 
guessed,—at any rate, in their 
satisfaction, and in her own, each 
felt that, with Matilda back again, 
a new lifehad begun, Every want 
was supplied, every void filled up. 
Soon there began to be heard a 
firm light tread up and down the 
broad staircase ; a cheerful woman’s 
voice would issue forth through 
open doorways, and by-and-by a 
jest and a laugh would peep slyly 
out when Matilda’s lips were open, 
as though half afraid to make 
known their presence, and yet 
unable to hide away longer. 
Sounds of music echoed from dis- 
tant chambers ; flowers, dewy and 
fragrant, met the eye about the 
rooms ; there were parcels on the 
hall-table ; there was a riding-whip 
here, and a pair of gloves there ; 
and a neat little coat would be 
found hung up among the men’s 
coats on the stand, and a sweet 
little hat would perch alongside 
the brothers’ hats upon the pegs ; 
and all this meant—Matilda. 

Fresh wheel-marks down the 
avenue, showed that Matilda was 
out driving ; the boat-house key 
lost, told that she had been out 
boating ; the hothouse doors left 
ajar, betrayed that she had been 
eating the grapes. 

Everywhere was Matilda felt, 
and to everything she had a right ; 
and thus intrenched in comfort, 
authority, and contentment, sure 
it would have been a bold ad- 
venturer indeed who would have 
thought of storming such a cit- 
adel. 
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CHAPTER III,—LOTTA, 


‘She speaks, behaves, and acts, just as she ought— 
But never, never reached one generous thought.” 


We must not, however, forget 
that up to within a very few 
months of the time our story opens, 
there had been another inmate of 
Overton Hall, and indeed an in- 
mate who had no mean idea of her 
own importance. ‘This was the 
little girl called Lotta, who, with 
large round eyes and demure step, 
accompanied her mother on Lady 
Matilda’s return to the Hall. Now 
it must be confessed that the one 
very very slight thorn in the sides 
of the three chiefly concerned in this 
restoration was connected with the 
little Charlotte—or Lotta: they 
could not, any of them, be quite as 
fond of Matilda’s child as they 
could have wished to be. It would 
have been natural for her to have 
been the centre of attraction to one 
and all—for the bereaved parent to 
have been absolutely devoted to her 
darling, and for the uncles to have 
found an unfailing source of inter- 
est and amusement in one who was 
at the endearing age of six, when 
childhood is especially bewitching, 
and when the second teeth have 
not yet begun to come. The whole 
household might have been pro- 
vided with an object in Lotta. In 
taking care of her, watching over 
her, delighting her little heart with 
trifles, ms a the dawning of her 
intelligence, and recounting _ her 
sayings, an unflagging source of 
conversation and study might have 
been discovered: and, indeed, wise- 
acres shook their heads, and pre- 
dicted that a nicely spoilt youn 
lady Miss Charlotte Wilmot nal 
grow up to be, in such an atmo- 
sphere, and with such surround- 
ings. 

They were mistaken. Lotta was 
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not spoilt after the fashion they 
thought of,—and this from no se- 
vere execise of self-restraint on the 
part of Lady Matilda and her bro- 
thers, but simply because they were 
not so tempted. Nothing, indeed, 
made the widow more indignant 
than a hint that such was the case ; 
hard and long she strove against 
the fact, against nature, against 
everything that favoured the dis- 
tressing conviction, but she was 
overpowered at last, and almost 
allowed it to herself in her disap- 
pointment. She could not, try as 
she might, turn Charlotte into an 
engaging child: she petted her, 
played with her, romped with her; 
and Charlotte accepted it all with- 
out hesitation, but without origi- 
nating either a caress or a frolic in 
return. What was wrong? No one 
seemed to know. From infancy 
the little girl had been a compound 
of virtues, and it was said of her 
that a less troublesome charge no 
nurse had ever possessed. At the 
age of eight she cut and stitched 
dolls’ frocks without assistance, set 
herself her own tasks if her gover- 
ness were unwell or absent, gave 
directions as to when tucks were 
to be let down or breadths let out 
in her frocks, and refrained—on 
principle—from tasting unknown 
puddings at table. What was 
there left for mother, or uncles, 
to do? 

“ She puts me to shame, I know,” 
cried Lady Matilda, valiantly; “she 
thinks of things in a way Sata 
could, and quite wonderful in a 
child of her age. I don’t know 
where I should be without Lotta, 
I am so forgetful about what has 
to be done, and she reminds me of 
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it just at the right time and in the 
right place. Do you know, she al- 
ways asks nurse for her medicine ” 
—Lotta being at the time ill with 
measles, ‘“ Nurse says there is no 
need for her to think about it, for 
as sure as the finger of the clock 
points to the hour, Lotta asks for 
her dose. Is it not nice, and—and 
thoughtful of the poor child?” 
And as she spoke thus bravely, 
almost fiercely, in defence of her 
offspring, no one would venture to 
differ from a word she said; indeed 
they would hastily and nervously 
agree, find more to say, discrim- 
inate between the little phenome- 
non and others, valorously finding 
a verdict in Lotta’s favour, and 
watch the very tips of every syl- 
lable they uttered, lest anything 
should escape to rouse suspicion on 
the part of the parent, thus herself 
upon the watch against herself. 

But how came Lotta to be a 
child of Lady Matilda—of the gay, 
careless, jocund Matilda? How 
came such a creature of habit and 
order to be associated with such 
a very spirit of heedlessness and 
improvidence ? How grew such a 
methodical imp in such a casual 
soil? How, in short, came the 
dull, worthy, excellent, and most 
unattractive daughter, to be born 
of the brilliant, arch, incorrigible 
mother? A mystery of mysteries 
it was. 

Lady Matilda did not like to 
have remarks made upon the sub- 
ject. She was fond of Charlotte, 
maternally,—that is to say, Char- 
lotte was her child, her only child, 
the little one whom she had watch- 
ed from infancy, and who was to 
be her friend and companion in 
after life. She had rejoiced in be- 
ing young for Charlotte’s sake. 
Charlotte should have no sober- 
minded, middle-aged, far-away pa- 
rent, who would smile benignantly 
on her games and toys, or listen 
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condescendingly to her tales of 
lovers and suitors, having neither 
part nor lot in such matters, and 
looking down in wisdom from a 
height above them. Such mothers 
were all very well; but she would 
be on a level with her child, hand 
and glove in all that went on, the 
maiden’s chosen companion and in- 
timate. 

And then, behold, Lotta had 
needed no such companion ; had 
felt herself sufficient for herself 
from earliest days; had, if the 
truth were told, an idea as she 
waxed older, that she was her 
mother’s superior in sense and 
sagacity, forethought and prudence. 
What was to be done, this being 
the case? A wet day would come, 
and Lady Matilda, bored to death 
with a long afternoon in the house, 
would cheerfully propose—making 
Lotta the pretext—a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock in the 
gallery. Oh yes, Lotta would play 
if mamma wished it ; but it would 
surely tire mamma, and for herself 
she would prefer going on with 
what she was doing. She was quite 
happy ; she was preparing her les- 
sons for the next day ; she did not 
need any play, thank you. After 
such a snub, Matilda and Teddy 
would look at the child—Matilda 
with a perplexed curious look, 
Teddy with a grin—and then ae 
would go off and play with eac 
other, while not even the sounds 
of mirth and the regular monot- 
onous tap-tap of the shuttlecock 
would bring the diligent and virtu- 
ous piece of industry fron her self- 
set. task. 

“She might have been born an 
old woman,” Matilda would mutter 
to herself; but she would take 
very good care not to let what 
had passed elicit a comment from 
Teddy. While Lotta was very 
young, and before it became ab- 
solutely certain what Lotta would 
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turn out, he knew that no anim- 
adversions on his niece would be 
permitted, and that his sister, sore 
because of her own disappointment, 
would not stand so much as an in- 
sinuation from others. It was when 
the little girl was most imposing 
and didactic, was least endurable, 
in other terms, that Lady Matilda’s 
tongue ran fastest in her favour. 
What would her uncles have ? They 
need not expect every child to be 
like other children, as if they were 
a pack of sheep. Lotta was all 
that any one could desire in the 
way of goodness and gentleness : 
and as for her little practical head, 

ou might trust her with a whole 
fist of articles to buy, and shops to 
go to, and she would not only for- 
get nothing, but would bring her 
little account afterwards and make 
it balance to a farthing. “ Which 
is more than I ever could do,” the 
poor lady would add in conclusion. 

But as Charlotte grew up there 
was less and less in common be- 
tween her and her mother, 

The latter could not hide from 
herself, as years went on, how lim- 
ited in reality were her daughter’s 
powers, and how commonplace her 
mind. The very governess learned 
to shrug her shoulders. “ Yes, 
Miss Charlotte was not what you 
could call bright, not quick. She 
was a very good girl, very indus- 
trious, very diligent, but she had 
not the—the ability. No; she had 
no decided turn for anything. For 
languages, certainly not; for his- 
tory, geography, grammar, pretty 
well ; but music, drawing, poetry ” 
—she would shake her head. 

In short, Charlotte was a dullard, 
who never opened a book if she 
could help it, who neither knew 
nor cared to know what was in the 
heavens above or in the earth be- 
neath, who seldom put a question, 
who never created an idea, and who 
was far more satisfied with her ig- 
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norance than the wisest philosopher 
with his knowledge. At seventeen 
Lady Matilda, who had indeed, as 
we know, no cause to advocate 
matrimony, was still fain to ac- 
knowledge to herself that when the 
young lady had finished with les- 
sons there would be nothing for it 
but to marry her. 

“Provided she gets a poor man 
she may do very well,” reflected 
the unworldly mother; “a rich 
one would leave her far too little 
to think about; and as she has 
something of her own, she can never 
be really at a loss. Grant her a 
poor man—a moderately poor man 
—and she will find the most de- 
lightful occupation in economising, 
saving, looking after every bit and 
scrap, worrying her servants, and 
reducing everything she has in 
hand to system. She will do her 
own marketing, and turn her own 
gowns. She will have a bunch of 
keys as big as a bottle. Yes, yes ; 
that must be it. Lotta must 
marry, and marry soon, or—well, 
there is no use denying it, she will 
drive us all out of our senses.” 

“ Since Miss Grove has deserted 
us”—for the wily Miss Grove, 
oppressed by the staid solemnity of 
her one pupil, had flown to a live- 
lier schoolroom, after having first 
assured Lady Matilda, with a mix- 
ture of artfulness and ingenuity, 
that it was of no use her staying 
on, as Miss Wilmot would never 
learn more than she knew already 
—since Lotta has been her own 
mistress, she has become quite 
dreadful,” owned poor Matilda to 
herself. ‘She proses to Overton 
likea woman of fifty, and seems 
to think that her mission in life is 
to keep us all in order. I am sure 
I really do not know what will be 
the end of it, if some charitable 
person does not take pity upon us, 
and appear to the rescue.” 

And then, as if by magic, who 
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should appear before the astonished 
eyes of the fair conjurer, but the 
very charitable person she sought, 
as though raised by her spells? It 
was too much. She was almost 
overpowered by her good luck. 
Could it be—could it really be ? 
Was it possible, not to say actually 
the case, that here was Mr Robert 
Hanwell, the unexceptionable, not 
too rich, not too clever, not too 
exacting son and heir of old John 
Hanwell at the other end of the 
county, coming forward as a suitor 
for the hand of the youthful and 
charming and sadly perplexing 
Miss Wilmot ? 

Miss Wilmot’s mamma clapped 
her hands when there was no one 
by to see her. 

Then she was vexed with her- 
self, and the tears came into her 
eyes as she saw what she had done. 
Was that the way to treat an 
event so serious? Was that the 
spirit wherein she should have re- 
ceived the news that her daughter’s 
happiness was, humanly speaking, 
secured for life? She ought to 
have known better. Well did she 
know whence came this good thing, 
and who had taken thought of the 
widow and the fatherless, and a 
softer light shone in her eye, and 
the lip quivered a little, as associ- 
ations and memory awoke, as they 
do awake at such times. Lotta 
would be happy in her husband, it 
appeared. Mr Hanweli was known 
to them all by repute, and repute 
spoke him a good man, come of a 
good stock. He was apparently 
much enamoured of Lotta ; he had 
met her at a country house, whither 
Charlotte had been packed off in 
order to give the household at 
Overton a moment’s breathing- 
space after her emancipation, and 
the sedate, well-conducted, and 
fairly comely young miss had ap- 
parently found favour in the eyes 
of one person from the very begin- 
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ning of their acquaintance. Lotta 
had been glad enough to go, glad 
to leave Overton, where, although 
she knew not why, she herself had 
felt uncomfortable, and where, just 
before, Teddy had succeeded in 
rousing up the party, if he had not 
improved matters, by sulking fora 
week on end. Lotta had gone off 
in good spirits, well pleased and 
well dressed—Lady Matilda had 
taken care of the last—and the con- 
sequence was, she had been caught 
at her best. They had little ex. 
pected such a result; they had 
merely felt that Mademoiselle 
must betake herself elsewhere for 
a season, must give them a brief 
release from her sense and supervi- 
sion ; therefore the delight of all 
may be imagined, and even Lady 
Matilda’s childish expression of it 
pardoned, when one fine morning 
who should appear but Mr Robert 
Hanwell, big with purposes con- 
cerning her. 

He met with no opposition ; to 
demur was not to be thought of. 
The earl and his sister had indeed 
much ado to conceal their indecent 
glee at the prospect of getting rid 
in a manner at once so unexpected 
and so delightful of an incubus 
whose weight had already begun to 
press heavily on their shoulders ; 
and it was only by rigidly compos- 
ing their countenances that they 
could restrain an outbreak and 
overflow of smiles, and by stead- 
fastly fixing their eyes upon the 
ground that they could keep them 
from reciprocally congratulating 
each other. 

With some trepidation Mr Han- 
well made his offer. He was, he 
stated, not a wealthy man, but his 
father could do something for him ; 
he was the eldest son, and the 
estate was unencumbered ; _ his 
father could give him seven or 
eight hundred a-year ; he had no 
profession, having—hum — haw-- 
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dabbled in -law a little, but not 
been exactly called to the bar—at 
least—well, it did not signify, it 
would not have suited him,—and 
all he meant was that, having thus 
no tie to any place—nv necessity 
for being here or there—he would 
be able to settle down anywhere ; 
he should have no objection—in- 
deed, would be very glad—to be in 
the neighbourhood of Overton, as 
no doubt Lady Matilda would 
wish,” — Lady Matilda gravely 
bent her head,—*he would do 
anything, in short, in that way, 
or in any way, for he felt very 
much what a—that—a—that he 
was asking a great deal, that he 
was seeking to deprive a mother 
of her only child,”—Lady Matilda 
bowed again,—“ but indeed,” con- 
cluded the aspirant with a flourish 
—“inveed, I would endeavour to 
do my best to be worthy of the 
position I aspire to.” The last 
sentence with a glance towards 
Lord Overton, who was standing 
harmlessly by, and who had no 
idea whatever that the said posi- 
tion referred in any way to him. 

Mr. Hanwell thus got through 
the whole of the speech, he had 
previously prepared, without inter- 
ruption from either, and probably 
also without in the least discover- 
ing then or thereafter that there 
had been no occasion for saying 
anything half so fine. 

Overton merely observed that 
Charlotte was a good girl, and 
would make him a good wife. 

Lady Matilda endeavoured to 
go a step further, and floundered 
about between truth and falsehood 
for several minutes, before she was 
able to seek refuge in compliment- 
ing alternately the young man’s 
parents and himself. “ She knew,” 
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she vowed, “all about the Han- 
wells, everybody must know about 
the Hanwells if they did no more, 
and she should be only too happy 
to be connected with them, to 
have her daughter enter so—so—” 
for the life of her she could not 
think of any other word than “re- 
spectable,” and as that would 
hardly have done to say, she was 
fain to do without an attribute, 
and finish off rather humbly with 
“such a family as the Hanwells.” 

It was at this juncture that the 
door flew open, and Teddy,—who 
had not been present, but who had 
managed nevertheless to learn, as 
he usually did, by means best 
known to himself, all that was 
going on,—Teddy now burst in 
with a face like a sunbeam, shook 
the visitor’s hand for full two 
minutes, stared him in the face, 
and wound up with a laugh which 
we are bound to confess was sus- 
piciously silly. 

All, however, was taken in good 
part. 

Mr Hanwell was satisfied, more 
than satisfied, with his reception ; 
and Lady Matilda devoted herself 
for the remainder of his stay to- 
wards keeping up the degree of 
complacency which had been al- 
ready excited. In private, as we 
know, she clapped her hands. 
Lotta married and provided for, 
settled in a comfortable home, with 
a good kind husband of her own 
choosing, within easy reach of 
Overton, yet not tov near—not so 
near as to necessitate daily inter- 
course—oh, with her whole heart 
of hearts she blessed Robert Han- 
well. : 

The wedding took place, and 
we know what the next event 
was. 
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CHAPTER IV.—“ IT IS NOT HER BEING YOUNG.” 


‘* Amoret, my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy strength doth lie, 
Where the power that charms us so, 
In thy soul, or in thine eye?” 


All this was very delightful, 
but it must be confessed that en- 
tirely content as Lady Matilda 
was with her son-in-law as her 
son-in-law, in no other light could 
she have endured him. 

He made Charlotte happy. Very 
well. That was all he had engaged 
to do, and in thus fulfilling his 
part of the marriage-contract he 
was an undeniable success. Asa 
husband he was a pattern, a model, 
faultless and flawless ; as a credit- 
able connection, even as an eligible 
match, he might very well pose for 
want of a better; as a neighbour, 
he did tolerably ; but as a man, 
weighed in the balances, there was 
no concealing that he was very 
light weight indeed. The first 
blush of acquaintanceship had 
barely worn off,—he had hardly be- 
gun to be at home in the circle, 
and to assume a right to the seat 
by Lotta in the drawing-room 
and at the dinner-table,—ere it was 
seen and felt that he was eminent- 
ly fit for her companionship, and 
pre-eminently unfit for that of any 
other member of the family. 

He was not amusing, and he 
could not be amused. He was 
dull, and he liked being dull. Few 
things interested him, and nothing 
entertained him. In short, Lotta 
had fallen on her feet by thus ob- 
taining her own counterpart in a 
consequential prig, who thought 
very little and talked a great deal, 
whose ideas seldom passed beyond 
the very narrow range of matters 
connected with himself or those 
belonging to him, who was never 
at a loss for material wherewith 
to enhance his own consequence, 


— WALLER. 
and who could not even, according 


to Lady Matilda, say “Good-bye 
or “ How d’ye do?” like other 
people. 

he thing that was correct and 
proper to be done Robert would 
do; and yet how delightful it would 
often have been could he have 
been dissuaded from doing it. One 
may be very much in the right, 
and yet it would be better to be 
in the wrong. 

For instance, Lady Matilda 
hated ceremony, and ceremony 
was the very marrow of Robert’s 
bones, the very breath of his nos- 
trils ; and what was the upshot? 
We will not say that she grew to 
hate the formal young man Tocaiiia 
of his formality ; but it is certain 
that sometimes when she associ- 
ated the two in her own mind, it 
was not clear to her which she for 
the time least affected. Robert 
meant well certainly ; and she 
was ready, upon reflection, to allow 
that it was his place to treat her 
with a certain amount of defer- 
ence, but still——. She could not 
rattle over in the dogeart to End- 
hill, but she must accept his arm out 
to her “carriage” when she left, 
or, worse still, endure his escort 
for all the long four miles home, 
did she choose to return. on foot. 
Nothing that she could do or say 
would deter him from a proceed- 
ing often really inconvenient to 
himself and infinitely distasteful 
to her, since he had made up his 
mind that he understood the eti- 
quette on such points, and that 
even in the teeth of Lady Ma- 
tilda’s threats and entreaties, he 
would not fail in his duty. In 
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vain she predicted rain, wind, 
snow, anything and everything 
that the elements could do, to save 
herself the infliction—she would 
have to give in and be taken home 
in state at last. She could not 
run in to see Lotta for five 
minutes, meaning no stiff call, but 
merely to fly out again as soon as 
her errand or inquiry was made, 
—she could not do this, but the 
long-necked, long-backed figure of 
Lotta’s husband would stalk forth 
from somewhere about, and be all 
readiness to proceed by her side 
presently. Her direction was his ; 
her time, his. She could not 
struggle with any success against 
attentions so becoming and suit- 
able, and there was not even a 
window through which she could 
escape unseen. 

Sometimes she had an unex- 
pected ally, when Lotta would put 
in a fond remonstrance. “ Dear 


Robert, you do not need; I am 


sure mamma would not wish it 
when you have a cold already.” 
But the look given in return was 
meant to convince the speaker that 
dear Robert knew better what 
dear Robert should do than all the 
mammasin Christendom. He had 
not intruded into the drawing- 
room ; he could quite understand 
that he might not be wanted there, 
that mother and daughter might 
occasionally prefer to meet with- 
out the presence of the proverbi- 
a'ly unwelcome third, but the rest 
must be left to him ; and this was 
one way in which the new mem- 
ber of the family could show him- 
‘self both dull and dogged. 

Again, when the young couple 
had to be invited over to the Hall, 
as was pretty often felt to be 
necessary—it was not precisely a 
pleasure, though no one said aloud 
as much — surely Robert might 
very well have declined for both 
when obliged to excuse one, He 
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wrote the answer—he might have 
done it easily, had he seen fit. No 
offence would have been taken had 
he, in the roundest terms, asserted 
his inclination for his own fireside 
and his dear Charlotte’s company, 
when Charlotte herself was unable 
to take the long drive and sit out 
the long dinner—and so he was 
assured. The truth was, that on 
the first occasion of a note’s being 
sent over when the young wife was 
known to be ailing, it had been 
comfortably predicted by Matilda 
that no acceptance need be appre- 
hended from Robert, since he, who 
was so very particular on all such 
matters, would, were Charlotte to 
decline, infallibly think it only de- 
corous to remain behind also. 

Unfortunately Robert’s decorum 
took another turn. He allowed 
that it was a pity that it should 
so have happened, and Lotta was 
extremely sorry to have to give up 
so pleasant a prospect, but for him- 
self, he should be most happy to 
come ; he would not have gone 
anywhere else en gargon, but go- 
ing to Overton was quite another 
thing ; and Lotta begged him to 
say from her, that she would have 
been quite vexed had he refused 
her people on her account. A 
friend had been invited to keep 
her company at home, and he had 
no doubt she would do very well, 
and be quite able for one evening 
to amuse herself. 

“And three sides of a sheet 
about it!” cried the ungrateful 
Matilda, at the close. She could 
have better liked a worse man, 
and that was the honest truth 
about Robert. 

Nor was Mr Hanwell in his way 
more enamoured of his mother-in- 
law, on nearer acquaintance, than 
Lady Matilda was with him. 

In some inexplicable fashion he 
was aggrieved by her beauty and 
intelligence, her ready wit and 
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roguish eye; she was too happy, too 
merry, too—too—he could not ex- 
actly say what,—but there was a 
something incongruous between the 
lady and her position, which, in 
the sight of a young man who, 
with every fibre of his body and 
soul worshipped the god of pro- 
priety, was hardly to be borne with 
temper. Naturally he could not 
think of Matilda as Matilda. She 
was the late Mr Wilmot’s widow, 
Lotta’s mother, and his own mother- 
in-law,—and it must be said for 
him, that such a mother-in-law was 
undoubtedly rather a queer sort of 
appendage to any man, let alone 
that Robert was himself thirty- 
three years of age, and quite will- 
ing to own to it ; that he had settled 
down into matrimony with a hearty 
goodwill; that he filled his waist- 
coat, changed his socks whenever 
the roads were wet, preferred a 
dogeart to a saddle, and dinners 
to dances. 

On his marriage he hud volun- 
tarily surrendered whatever of 
youth he might once have pos- 
sessed ; he no longer cared to be 
called or thought of as a youn 
man; and pray what did Lady 
Matilda mean by looking years his 
junior, and disdaining his hand 
over the fences ? 

Lotta had not half so springy 
a step as her mother. It was 
childish to be always joking, as 
Lady Matilda was. And precious 
little advice or help had Lotta’s 
parent to give when it came to 
talking about sensible things, he 
could testify to that. On first tak- 
ing up house, of course he had ex- 
pected that Lady Matilda’s opinion 
would have been all in all with 
her daughter, and that she would 
have been Lotta’s stand-by amidst 
the inevitable difficulties and trou- 
bles of settling in ; but he had soon 
found his mistake. Every mortal 
thing had Lotta arranged for her- 








self; all the furniture she had 
chosen ; she had hired her own ser- 
vants and engaged her own trades- 
people,—while Lady Matilda had 
only looked in to listen, and wonder, 
and smile. He liked Lady Matilda 
—at least he thought he did; but 
he wished, oh how he wished, that 
she stood in any other relation to 
himself than the one in which she 
did. 

She was to him a provocation ex- 
traordinary. Almost every time 
the two came in contact, she, to 


use her own expression, fell foul of 


him, and that meant that he longed 
tospeak for once openly,and conjure 
her to take more heed to herself, 
to take more care of what she said 
and did, to be more dignified, more 
reticent, more Lotta-like. Having 
been much of an authority under 
his paternal roof, and having laid 
down the law to half-a-dozen sub- 
missive sisters at a time, Robert 
could ill brook the thraldom now 
imposed by circumstances on his 
tongue, or refrain from — 
the young madam when she di 
amiss. 

Lotta, his dear discreet Lotta, 
never, or at least hardly ever, 
needed an admonishing word ; but 
to have straitly rebuked Lotta’s 
mother, had Lady Matilda been 
rm | one else, would have been a 
delight for which his very soul 
thirsted. 

And the wilful creature saw this, 
and took pains to make his burden 
heavier than he could bear. With 
the keenest relish she marked the 
remonstrance that was struggling 
to escape lips which resolutely 
forced it back ; with twinkling eye 
she kept watch upon the uneasy 
frown, the restive twitch, the just 
uttered and hastily recalled sylla- 
ble,—and then with the sweetest 
naughtiest audacity that was ever 
seen, she would add such a touch 
as would send Robert to the right- 
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about in a trice, fleeing from a 


temptation which might have 
roved too much for him. 
He never did transgress. That 


is to say, he never had transgressed 
up to the time our story opens ; but 
whether after events did not over- 
power even his resolution remains 
to be seen. 

As it was, he only found the 
situation very, abominably awk- 
ward. 

“Tt’s not her being young and 
that,” he would aver. “It’s not 
her being only thirty-seven, by any 
means. Thirty-seven is a ver 
good age, a very good age indeed, 
—if Lady Matilda would only 
think so, and would only show 
that she thinks so. Thirty-seven ; 
bless me? Thirty-seven. Why 
there are plenty of ladies are quite 
passée by thirty or thirty-five ; and 
the married ones—and she’s a mar- 
ried one, mind you—well, you don’t 
think of them as young ladies, not 
as young ladies at all. They are 
getting on, at any rate ; they are 
full-grown women ; they think sen- 
sibly, and talk sensibly, about their 
children, and servants, and domes- 
tic affairs—these are the things 
that ought to interest women of 
Lady Matilda’s time of life. There’s 
Charlotte now, Charlotte not nine- 
teen yet,—’pon my word, if you 
saw her and her mother together,— 
at least I mean ”—rather hastily, 
“if you heard them together, you 
would take Charlotte for the older 
of the two. You would indeed. 
Thirty-seven! I declare when I 
am thirty-seven I shan’t want to 
be running the risk of breaking my 
neck over all the worst fences in 
the county, or twirling about by 
moonlight on the ice, as Lady Ma- 
tilda did last winter. Poor Char- 
lotte never got her skates on, but 
there was her mother out eve 
evening, and she and Teddy had all 
the people round let into the park, 
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and such goings on. Anybody 
might go that liked,— it was not at 
all the thing todo. And that was 
Lady Matilda to the life. She 
neither knows nor cares what’s ex- 
pected of her ; she just does as she 
pleases, and listens to nobody. You 
never catch her of an afternoon 
sitting properly in her drawing- 
room, or driving in her carriage ; 
she is either singing like mad out 
in the hall, or larking about all 
over the place with Teddy. I 
wish, upon my word, I wish any 
one could make her listen to rea- 
son,—but that, no one ever does. 
She has no more notion of what is 
befitting her position and dignity 
than a chambermaid. She makes 
fun of Lotta—I tell you she does. 
She would make fun of me too if she 
dared, but I can take care of my- 
self. We shan’t quarrel, but I have 
no idea of letting myself be looked 
down upon by any one. Well,” 
after a pause, “well, there’s one 
comfort. Lady Matilda can’t have 
the face to sport youth any longer 
once she’s a grandmother.” 

The above reflection added yet 
one more drop to the fulness of his 
cup of complacency when Lotta’s 
boy was born, and when, on the 
same afternoon, he stood dangling 
his watch and seals‘on the cottage 
doorstep awaiting the expected 
visitors from the Hall. 

He had half hoped that Overton 
might come himself ; but Overton, 
as usual, quite unconscious that 
anything of the sort was expected 
of him, had walked off in another 
direction, and had not even sent so 
much as a message. There were 
the other two, however, large as 
life; Lady Matilda gaily waving 
her hand as they cantered up the 
drive—Teddy, with less alacrity, 
shaking his riding-whip. 

There they were, calling out 
congratulations ere they reached 
the doorstep. 
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“So glad—so pleased—welcome 
news,” began the young grand- 
mother—— 

“ Hush — hush — hush,” cried 
Robert, hastily. 

“ What’s the matter? Nothing 
wrong?” The _ speaker’s note 
changed on the instant. “ Nothing 
ip Robert ?” 

“Nothing in the least wrong. 
Oh dear no, far from it,—but we 
must be careful all the same. The 
sound of your voice——” looking 
up at the windows. 

“Why, Lotta’s room is round 
the corner; she can’t possibly hear,” 
said Lady Matilda, rather shortly. 
“ You gave me a fright with your 
‘hush—hush—hush.’ I was merely 
going to wish you joy.” 

“* Many thanks. Allow me,” Mr 
Hanwell cut short the discussion 
by assisting her to alight, resenting 
in his heart the very light touch of 
her fingers as she did so, but never- 


theless preceding with every cour- 
tesy his visitors to the drawing- 


room. “ William, take the horses 
round, and go the back way—not 
under your mistress’s window. 
Will you come in, too?” to Teddy, 
who was ruefully following. “I 
don’t know if you can see baby, 
but I will enquire.” 

“Oh, I say, don’t.” 

“ Being in the dressing-room, it 
may not be convenient.” 

“Of course not. Tl 
here.” 

“And wait? Yes, if you 
kindly will.” Robert nodded ap- 
probation. “Lady Matilda can 
go up-stairs at once—at least, I 
think she can. I fancy this is not 
a debarred hour—but though the 
nurse informed me all about the 
hours herself, I foolishly forgot to 
notice if it was from two to four, or 
from two to half past four. 

“If what was?” 

“The afternoon sleep; if the 
rooms were to be closed for the 


go in 
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afternoon sleep, you know. Of 
course you know all about such 
arrangements,” Robert had a touch 
of malicious pleasure in the re. 
mark,for it was one of his favourite 
grievances that Lady Matilda never 
did seem to know about such 
things—never appeared in any way 
to have assimilated with matrimony 
and motherhood. “ The afternoon 
sleep was to be for two hours or 
two hours and a half, and during 
that time no visitors were to be 
admitted, and of course I under- 
took that the rule should be carried 
out,” he continued,as they ascended 
the staircase. “Now, this way 
please (as though she had never 
been in the house before), “ this 
way, and take care of the two ste 
down. This is the door, lady 
Matilda.” (Lady Matilda took him 
off to the life afterwards.) “ This 
curtain is my contrivance, and I 
think you will approve it. The 
draught got in under the door, 
and the nurse—her name is Mrs 
Burrble—she complained of it, so 
I set my wits to work. Now then, 
allow me” (of all his phrases, she 
disliked that “allow me” most) 
—“allow me, I can let you pass 
under perfectly.” Tap, tap, at the 
door. ‘“ Nurse,” said Robert, it 
his most portentous whisper, “ Mrs 
Burrble. May we come in ?” 
Lady Matilda laughed outright. 
She ought not to have done it. She 
might have been caught in the act 
either by the nurse or the gentle- 
man, or both, and it would have 
been no excuse in their eyes that 
she really could not help herself. 
She ought to have helped herself, 
and it was only by the skin of her 
teeth that she escaped, since there 
was scarcely a moment between 
the tap at the door and the ap- 
pearance of the portly nurse curt- 
seying behind it. But fate was 
kind, and Mrs Nurse was intent 
upon herself. It was not for some 
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seconds that she looked at her lady 
visitor, and then—but we must 
tell what she had been doing. She 
had heard voices and steps outside 
the door, and divining as by in- 
stinct who the new-comer was, had 
utilized the pause which Mr Han- 
well made to explain his contriv- 
ance of the curtain, to whisk around 
the infant the shawl which grand- 
mamma had sent. She now lifted 
her eyes as she displayed her charge 
with all the satisfaction of having 
been so sharp. She lifted her eyes 
and beheld grandmamma herself. 

Grandmamma it was and must be. 
There was no mistaking the distinct 
enunciation. “ Lady Matilda has 
come to see the baby, nurse,” but 
—grandmamma ! 

rs Burrble had heard indeed 
rumours of Lady Matilda’s youth 
and beauty, and she had figured 
to herself a comely dame, Fresh- 
coloured and well busked, rustling 
in with a train sweeping the car- 
pet yards behind her; one who 
would fall into raptures over the 
darling boy, finding likenesses all 
round in every feature, and who 
would forthwith enter into close 
and confidential alliance with her- 
self. She had meant to be very 
close and confidential with my 
lady, and to take even hints and 
advice in good part, if need be, 
since her ladyship would be sure to 
be good for a gold or silver bow] at 
the christening, and as likely as not, 
if she played her cards well, for a 
handsome silk gown for nurse her- 
self. 

A grandmamma was always a 
grandmamma, and though grand- 
mammas in the house, “passing in 
and out and making no end of a 
work,” Mrs Burrble did not “ hold 
with,”a grandmamma four miles off, 
who would be content like a sensible 
lady to stop away till she was sent 
for, and would then come at just 
the right and proper hour, (by 
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sheer good hap Lady Matilda had 
hit upon it)—such a grandmamma 
was “a paragrine ;” and inspired 
by the above reflection, the worthy 
dame dropped her most respectful 
curtsey as the door opened, and 
raised her modest and expectant 
eyes to behold—Lady Matilda. 

It was well she was accustomed 
to babies,—she nearly dropped the 
one she held in her amazement. 
It was well she was not speken to, 
for she could not have answered. 
So mute was her bewildered stare, 
so nervous, so puzzled, so uncertain 
and confounded and unlike itself 
her manner, that Robert, who inter- 
preted look, pause, and expression 
exactly aright, was annoyed and put 
out of countenance. He felt afresh 
that justice had not been done him 
in the matter of his mother-in-law, 
when here was this woman even, 
a stranger, a dependant, so aghast 
at the apparition before her as to 
be ansible to conceal her feelings. 

In the dusky light of the Octo- 
ber afternoon, Lady Matilda’s lithe 
figure, graceful in every motion, 
scarce showed that it was a trifle 
more full and rounded than it had 
been a dozen years before, her 
cheeks were brightwithexercise and 
excitement, and her sparkling eyes, 
her quick step forward, her eager 
“ Where is he ?” all so unlike what 
should have been, what ought to 
have been,-—gracious heavens, it 
was too much for any man’s pati- 
ence! Oh, why had he not been 
blessed with a connection more to 
the purpose ? What had that rad- 
iant form, whose very presence 
seemed to bring in a glow of life, a 
breath of the fresh outer air into 
the little dark room, what had she 
to do with shaded windows, and 
silence, and—and baby-clothes ? 

Solemn and deferential as was 
the deportment of Lady Matilda’s 
son-in-law at all times, it exceeded 
on this occasion what it had ever 
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been before, since in the face of 
every adverse circumstance, rising 
above the perplexity and incon- 
ruity of his position and hers, 
bert resolved to show that what- 
ever might be Matilda’s shortcom- 
ings, however young and gay and 
inconsequent she might show her- 
self, he, at least, knew his place. 
“My dear Teddy, he nearly killed 
me,” averred Teddy’s sister after- 
wards. “I suppose he saw the 
joke ; and the more he saw it, the 
less he liked it. The poor nurse, I 
pitied her: she must have had a 
severe time of it, rather. There 
were we two,—Robert hopping 
about all over the cradle to get out 
of my way x 

——*All over the cradle ! How 
you do talk !” 

“ And I not knowing on which 
arm to take the baby !” 

“ Well, you ought to have known, 
I suppose.” 

“ T suppose I ought, but the fact 
remains that I did not, or, at any 
rate, that I had forgotten ; and so 
what did I do but commit the 
heinous offence of taking it on the 
wrong arm! You should have 
seen Mrs Gamp’s face.” 

* Mrs Gamp ?” said Teddy, be- 
wildered. 

“To be sure, yes. Her name is 
Burrble. How stupid of me to say 
Gamp ! Teddy, see you remember 
that her name is Burrble, and never, 
never call her anything else. Mind 
that, Teddy. People are very par- 
ticular about their names,” said 
Matilda, anxiously. “ And then I 
expect you will be godfather,” she 
ran on, glibly changing the current 
of Teddy’s thoughts. “I am sure 
Robert will ask you.” 

“No, that he won’t.” 

“ Oh yes, he will; I am nearly 
sure he will. I am sure 2 

“You may be as sure as you 
like, but you are wrong all the 
same. <As to that baby, I didn’t 
want it, I know ; it’s the greatest 


rot being a grand-uncle ; but if it 
was to come, of course I ought to 
have been asked to be its god. 
father.” 

“ And of course you will.” 

“Very well, you know best, of 
course; only I happen to have 
heard,” said Teddy, doggedly—“1 
happen to have heard the opposite, 
If you would only listen to me, I 
could tell you not only who are to 
be asked, but who have been asked; 
for I saw the letters lying on the 
slab, waiting for the post.” 

“You don’t say so, Teddy. 
Well?” 

“ And, to make sure, I asked 
Robert.” 

“Oh, you did ?—oh. You didn’t 
ask Robert as if you had been 
looking, Teddy dear ?” said Lady 
Matilda, rather dubiously. 

“Not a bit of it. I merely 
pointed to the letters with my 
whip, as if they had just caught 
my eye. I had been looking at 
them all the time he was up-stairs 
with you. However, he was not 
to know that; soI poked them 
carelessly as we passed by, and 
said, ‘ Godfathers, eh, Robe 
in the easiest manner possible. 
So then he told me at once that 
he had written to them this morn- 
ing.” 

“Bless the man! no grass grows 
under his feet. Well, Teddy,” 
louder, “well, and who are they ?” 

“A Mr Whewell, and a Mr 
Challoner.” 

“A Mr Whewell, and a Mr 
Challoner. And who are they? 
What are they? Did you _ not 
hear anything about them ?” 

“Oh, I heard a lot, but I didn’t 
listen.” 

“Stupid fellow. Why, I want 
to know. Why, Ted, my dear boy, 
how unutterably tiresome you can 
be when you try! Mr Whewell, 
and Mr Challoner. Depend upon 
it, Mr Whewell is—stop, I know 
He is that very clever amusing 
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young barrister who came down in 
the summer. You remember? We 
all wondered how Robert ever con- 
trived to pick up such a friend. I 
am glad it is.Mr Whewell. If Mr 
Whewell should come down to 
Endhill, we must see him again ; 
he must come and shoot at Over- 
ton and chirp us up a bit. Those 
Appleby girls will be glad to come 
and make up the party at dinner : 
we owe them something, and this 
will do exactly. Well, and Mr 
Challoner? Challoner ” — musing 
—‘ Challoner; that name I never 
heard before. Challoner! I rather 
like it. Teddy, can’t you tell me 
something, anything, about this Mr 
Challoner ?” ‘ 

“No,” said Teddy, calmly, “I 
ean’t.” 
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“ Not if he is old or young, rich 
or poor, black or white ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Is he a school friend, or a col- 
lege friend, or a relation friend ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“‘Is he—has he ever been here 
before ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ts he——” 

“ Now, look here,” said Teddy, 
suddenly, “just you stop that. I 
don’t mind your talking as much as 
you please—as much as Robert 
does, if you like,—but I won’t have 
questions. It’s no use questionin 
me; Lain’t going to stand it. 
have told you already that I don’t 
know; and when I have once said 
‘I don’t know,’ nothing you can say 
will make me know.” 


CHAPTER V.—MATILDA LONGS TO TASTE THE DOUBTFUL CUP AGAIN, 


‘*T live and lack ; I lack and have ; 
I have ; and miss the thing I crave.” 


Robert Hanwell, like other 
people, sometimes hit the mark 
without knowing it. 

In the two notes which he de- 
spatched inviting his two friends 
severally to stand sponsors for the 
newborn son and heir, and for 
that purpose to come down short- 
ly to Endhill for the christening, 
he held out an inducement which 
neither of them could resist. It 
cannot be said that either of the 
gentlemen thus appealed to was 
devoted to Robert: he and his 
concerns were as little known as 
they were of little interest to 
them: his marriage had cost them 
each a present, and it appeared 
that the birth of his son was likely’ 
to do the same,—and that was 
about all,—or, at least, would have 
been all, had not to each invit iion 
a clause been appended—a mere 
postscript, an after-thought it was 
—which made the announcement 
infinitely more interesting, and 
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the summons more _ seductive. 
“ The pheasant-shooting at Over- 
ton is remarkably good,” wrote 
Robert, “and I have no doubt 
Lord Overton would be happy to 
give you a few days in the covers,” 
He had folded up Challoner’s note 
before even recollecting to say 
this, and indeed it was perhaps 
more the satisfaction of being able 
to answer for Lord Overton’s 
obligingness than anything else 
which induced him to pause, uu- 
fold the sheet, add the P.S., and 
then say the the same thing to 
Whewell. In the matter of shoot- 
ing, Lord Overton was good-nature 
itself, and could be counted on to 
grant a request for a day at any 
time; indeed, as it was so easily 
obtained, and as nobody either at 
Overton or Endhill cared much 
about it, Mr Hanwell threw in 
the brief suggestion, as we have 
seen, in the Cachan of his 


letter, little imagining the effect it 
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would produce in changing the as- 
pect of the whole affair in the eyes 
of his friends. 

Both, as it happened, were good 
shots, and neither was possessed 
of good shooting. 

in consequence, they rose like 
greedy fish to the bait, and swal- 
lowed whole the tempting morsel, 
—indeed, while gladly agreeing “ to 
be present on the interesting occa- 
sion,” Robert might almost have 
seen in their eager assent a devout 
wish that it could have been held 
earlier. Challoner indeed went 
so far as to feel every time he 
looked at the sky, the soft grey 
cloudy October sky, that he was 
being defrauded of that day in the 
Overton woods; while Whewell, 
boxed up in dreary law courts and 
dismal chambers, solaced himself 
by getting through all the work 
he possibly could beforehand, in 
order to leave himself free, should 
the few days specified by his friend 
extend themselves to the length of 
a week. A week he might be able 
to spare, when pheasants were in 
the question. 

And as to the chance of his 
being invited on, he had not very 
much anxiety on that head, since 
there were not many things he 
could not compass if he had a 
mind to do so; neither were there 
many people he could not get 
round, As for Robert Hanwell ! 
Robert Hanwell would most cer- 
tainly do as he was bid. 

Two “ very happys ” accordingly 
were received at Endhill, two 
silver mugs were promised, and 
two gentlemen would be forthcom- 
ing when wanted. 


“T told you they would be’ 


pleased,” said Robert, as he read 
aloud the replies to his wife. “I 
felt that they would, and it really 
is something to please a man like 
Whewell, Lotta. Whewell is quite 
one of the most rising men of the 
day; I had my doubts about ask- 
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ing him—asking him to come down 
here at least ; to a man so over. 
whelmed with work it almost 
seemed—but, however, I thought 
he could only refuse.’- You see he 
does not refuse ; he accepts in the 
pleasantest manner possible ; and 
so does Challoner. To tell the 
truth, I did not fancy it was much 
in Chailoner’s line either. Chal- 
loner is peculiar. Well, Lotta, we 
are fortunate in everything, you 
and I; I trust, my dear, I trust,” 
added the young man with a sense 
of saying something serious—*] 
trust we shail always be.” 

Lotta trusted so too, and agreed 


with dear Robert in everything. 


There never was so good a patient, 
so admirable a mother. She ate, 
drank, slept, rested, nursed her 
infant, did everything Mrs Burrble 
told her, and of herself refrained 
from doing anything which Mrs 
Burrble would have forbidden her; 
and the upshot of it all was, that 
at the end of three weeks, the neat 
little brougham was brought round 
from the stables, and into it stepped 
Mr and Mrs Robert Hanwell, baby 
and nurse, and off they all drove 
to Overton to pay a state visit. 

“Well, and when are they 
coming ?” inquired Lady Matilda, 
who by this time knew all about 
the expected guests, and took the 
liveliest interest in their approach. 
“ And has the day been fixed ?” 

“Yes indeed, mamma—Sunday 
next; I thought you knew,” replied 
Mrs Lotta, with her little air of 
superiority. “I am sure I told 
you,” added she. 

“Sunday? That’s not proper. 
Do you allow people to arrive on 
a Sunday ?” 

“ My dear mamma, what do you 
mean? No people are going to 
arrive on aSunday. I said baby’s 
christening was to be on Sunday.” 
And in the young matron’s tone 
was heard plainly enough, “ You 
really are a very tiresome person, 
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but I have to put up with you! ”— 
“surely it was the mI | you 
inquired about ? ” concluded Lotta, 
wearily. 

“Yes, yes—yes, of course ; at 
least something of the sort.” Poor 
Lady Matilda blushed a little, for 
to be sure it was something of the 
sort of which she ought at least to 
have been thinking, and not of two 
young gallants of whom she knew 
nothing or next to nothing, and 
with whom she need have nothing 
whatever to do. It was absurd 
her caring whether they came or 
not ; and yet visitors—that is to 
say, visitors of the right sort—were 
so very few and far between at the 
Hall, that her curiosity might have 
been pardoned. Overton had never 
made a friend, while Teddy had 
had, as years went on, to be gently 
weaned from his,—and the con- 
sequence was that, as Matilda 
would now and then in a freak 
of ennui declare, no one but old 
women and poor relations ever 
found their way to the Hall. 

“ And how well you look, dear !” 
cried she, now ; “and what a little 
darling heis! Grandmamma’s cloak 
and hood too. Give him to me, 
nurse ; I know the proper arm to 
take him upon by this time. Look, 
Overton ; Overton, you have not 
half enough admired my grandson, 
and yet I do believe that it is you 
whom he is like.” 

“Indeed, my lady, I do declare 
it is then,” chimed in the nurse, to 
whom a lord was a lord, and who 
would have sworn a resemblance 
to Beelzebub himself could she 
have hailed him as a relation. 
“Indeed I saw it from the very 
first—from the day his lordship 
was over at Endhill, did I not, 
ma’am?” appealing to her own lady. 

“He is a little like uncle Over- 
ton about the—hair,” said Lotta, 
doubtfully. 

“Or lack of it,” observed her 
other uncle. 
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“A most decided. likeness, Z 
think,” pronounced Robert, to the 
surprise of all. But the truth was 
the likeness was there, and some- 
how they had hit upon it among 
them. The ugly little baby was 
like its ugly little grand-uncle ; and 
the father, who had been one of the 
first to catch the resemblance, now 
resolved to avowthe same manfully. 

“What an absurd baby you 
are!” cried Matilda, delighted 
with the scene, “to go and choose 
Overton, of all people. Now if it 
had been Teddy or me—we are the 
beauties of the family, aren’t we, 
Teddy? So if you had done that, 
how much more wise and sensible 
you would have shown yourself, 
little master, eh !” 

“Mamma,” began Lotta’s remind- 
ing voice. 

“Dear Overton, you are not 
beautiful,” pursued the heedless 
Matilda—— 

“JT think we are making 
much too long a visit,” interposed 
Robert. 

——‘ And so the poor little 
man has to go because he is like 
you,” concluded the wicked grand- 
mother. 

She begged Overton’s pardon 
with tears of laughter afterwards : 
she made both him and Teddy 
merry with her representation of 
the scene, by turns perking herself 
up upon the sofa. to mimic Mrs 
Lotta’s prim attitude; bustling 
about to show the politic nurse, 
deaf and blind ge weeny to any- 
thing amiss ; or edging herself to 
wards the door with every gesture 
of Robert’s—the pompous,annoyed, 
tongue-tied Robert, so visibly, pal- 
pably disapproving, and yet so 
helpless,—nothing had been lost 
upon her, It was not until some 
time afterwards that she recollected 
that, after all, no more had been 
known after the visit than before 
it of the brilliant Whewell, and 
the unexplored Challoner. 
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She had indeed interrogated her 
son-in-law, though to little pur- 
pose. 

Whewell he appeared to stand 
in some awe of, and to know very 
little about ; while regarding Chal- 
loner he had but one idea,—“ It 
struck me that he was a suitable 
person,” he said. 

“A suitable person?” quoth 
Matilda, in reply. “A suitable per- 
son, Oh, I think,” drily, “I think, 
Robert, I understand ;” for by this 
time Robert’s predilection for “suit- 
able people” was no secret to her. 

“So now, Teddy, we shall see 
what we shall see,” nodded she 
thereafter—namely, on the after- 
noon when the two gentlemen were 
due at Endhill, and when the 
brother and sister, bearing osten- 
sibly Overton’s invitation to shoot 
and dine, but in reality gratifying 
their own curiosity, hurried over 
to inspect. ‘“ We shall see what 
we shall see,” said Matilda, speak- 
ing for both as was her wont, 
though the desire to see was _ per- 
haps only her own. 

She it was who alone cared for 
a novelty at Overton Hall, and it 
was only now and then that she 
did so care. Why she did at all 
it is not, however, difficult to ima- 
gine, when it is remembered that 
she was a woman, and a woman 
who, while happy in_ seclusion, 
could nevertheless shine in society. 
She liked—could she help it ?— 
being admired and applauded. She 
had felt now and then the fascina- 
tion, the thrill of being first with 
some one—the loadstar of one pair 
of eyes, the magnet for one pair of 
feet—the ear for one speaker, the 
thought of one thinker. Yes, she 
knew what it felt like to be that. 
It felt nice. Even when nothing 
came of it,——and nothing as we 
know ever had come of it—since 
the late Mr Wilmot’s courtship 


had been conducted on the least’ 


romantic principles, and could not 
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therefore be considered in the run. 
ning,—even when nothing came of 
it, there still remained a recollec- 
tion of something different from 
the ordinary everyday comfort of 
matter in-fact life. The glamour 
had been cast on her path once 
and again, and she had dreamed, 
and she had suffered. People had 
predicted that Lady Matilda Wil- 
mot would infallibly be caught 
again some day, and it had been 
whispered that a deadly mischief 
had been done to the heart of this 
one and that one ; that poor Lord 
George had left the Hall witha 
longer face than the one he brought 
there, and that Colonel Jack had 
changed his regiment and gone 
abroad soon after his long wintry 
visit at Overton. He had said he 
could not stand another English . 
winter, and perhaps that was why 
he had never reappeared in the 
neighbourhood. Everyone blamed 
the lovely widow; but perhaps, after 
all, mistakes are made sometimes. 

Those days, however, are past 
and gone, andif wounds have been 
made or received, they are healed 
by time’s blessed hand. Lord 
George is wedded, the Colonel 
toasts “the ladies” without a 
tremor, and the lady in particu- 
lar, the lady to whom his thoughts 
refer, thinks of him with equal ease 
and tenderness. He is become a 
pleasant memory, and even the 
painful spot is sunlit in the past. 

Yes, a heart-whole woman lives 
at the Hall, a woman with alla 
woman’s hopes and fears—fain to 
look forward, yet neither ashamed 
nor reluctant to look back,—able 
to do without lovers, but not un- 
willing, not altogether loath—oh, 
Teddy, beware! Oh, Teddy, as 
you gallop along the soft wet 
sward, under the dropping leaves, 
beneath the murky sky, beware, 
beware,—by fits and starts Matil- 
da longs to taste the doubtful cup 
again. 
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Ovurage is not without illustrious 
names that show a notably high 
tide-mark of thought, and a rare- 
ness and intensity of intellectual 
divination and sympathetic intui- 
tion, that the previous centuries 
have but dimly attained. The 
philosophic spirit has explored the 
interior experiences of humanity ; 
the secrets of nature and evolution 
have been hunted to their fast- 
nesses; and criticism Ifas lifted 
itself above the level of mere 
methods into associations of 
thought, feeling, and spiritual ex- 
position of motive and intention. 
But perhaps the supreme soul of 
our time has but embodied itself 
in the higher life of poetry and art. 
The cry of passion, and the subtle 
= of contemplative intro- 
version, have found a hitherto un- 
reached utterance in the elaborate 
word-painting, the rhythmic ex- 
quisiteness of verse, and the musi- 
cal tone-language of our younger 
poets ; while art has soared into an 
emotional sphere of lovely ideas 
and infinite longings, where un- 
fettered by the actual and didactic, 
it freely moves in imaginative 
realms of existence and sublimed 
realisms. Precious indeed are these 
interpretations of outer and inner 
Life—which,transcending the liter- 
al and natural, strike the high note 
of intuitive sensibility,and utter the 
pure lyrical cry for the unattainable. 
Colour has found its true mission, 


and, passing beyond the limits of | 


mere representation and objective 
similitude, has caught from music 
its soul, and expressed itself by 
tone-harmonies and chromatic ar- 
rangements ; while music has elab- 
orated its utterance by assuming 


the pictured investment of colour, 
and added the hues of humanity 
to its divine revelations of sound. 
The boundaries of each of the spe- 
cial arts has thus been eeuntentied 
by the others, so that they form, 
as it were, one soul, and beat with 
the passionate pulse of one esthetic 
desire. Words, too, have found 
their true significance, as colours ; 
and the masterful and refined voc- 
ables of our language have been dis- 
covered to have a value in them- 
selves as tones and tints, quite 
independent of any mere literal 
meaning. Employed as they are 
by some of our new poets, they 
have ceased to be the mere drudges 
of thought ; and by melodious jux- 
taposition, by artful alliteration, 
by vowelled breathings and conso- 
nantal crashes of harmony,have 
justified their claim to be con- 
sidered as stops in the great organ 
of inspiration, through which a 
divine tone is expressed. They 
are the wings on which the poet 
soars to loftier empyreans. Hither- 
to words in themselves have had 
little scope. They have been 
chained to the low and creeping 
car of use and commodity. Thesr 


divine origin as natural out-breath- 
ings of the soul hasbeen misunder- 
stood, and they for the most part 
have clogged inspiration, while 
their power as suggestion beyond 


mere literal definition has been 
sadly overlooked. But our younger 
poets of the present day have 
taught us their true value. As 
well might we insist that musical 
tones should have a strict relation 
to defined thoughts, as that words 
should be made subservient to a 
similar end. Let us clearly under- 
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stand that words have a higher 
mission than this,—that the poet 
is by no means to be fettered by 
their mere sense,—and at once a 
field is open to him as vast and 
vague as that which is accorded to 
music, in which his free imagina- 
tion may lift itself “ to purer ether, 
to diviner air,” and, by mere asso- 
ciation of forms of thought and hues 
of feeling with harmonies of sound, 
transport the reader beyond the dull 
weil of reality. The highest is 
ever the unintelligible. It refuses 
to be bounded by the understand- 
ing. Nothing can be truly ex- 
plained,nothing wholly understood. 
It is when the intelligible ends 
that music begins. The sympa- 
thies then take the place of the 
understanding. Where reason can- 
not follow, imagination easily takes 
wing. The touch, blind as it is, 
has magnetic forces superior to the 
eye, and reports refinements of 
feeling and sympathetic relations 
of bemg beyond explanation or 
reason, yet not the less powerful 
and real. Odours are dimly allied 
te memories by inexplicable rela- 
tions. We feel what we cannot 
explain. And in like manner, 
words in themselves are powers, 
independent of grammar, indepen- 
dent of thought,—vague articula- 
tions of the infinite, often impreg- 
nate of desire, of pathos, of ten- 
derness, of emotion. Who, for in- 
stance, can say that the “ Eastern 
nation” carries to his imagination 
the same infinence as the “ orient 
clime ”? Yet do they not mean 
the same to the understanding ? 
Smile as we will, there is none the 
less a deep truth hidden in the con- 
solation which the pious lady found 
in the mere name of Mesopotamia. 

It has been reserved for our own 
age to appreciate this wonderful 
power of words—to feel truly that 
language in itself is colour, music, 
poetry. There were not indeed 
wanting in some of the early Eng- 
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lish writers a certain appreciation 
of this potentiality. John Lily 
and Sir Philip Sidney may, among 
others, be referred to as havin 

glimpses of this great truth, but 
their influence was temporary and 
ineffectual; aad though Shake- 
speare at times seems with a 
higher intellectuality and imagina- 
tive force to have followed this 
leading, yet the crass ignorance 
and literalness of the subsequent 
century obliterated as in a cloud 
this euphuistic light—that now 
emerges again in clearer and more 

erfect radiance. 

We have been led to these con- 
siderations by a little volume which 
has fallen accidentally into our 
hands, and which apparently has, 
in the overgrowth of contemporary 
literature, been so overshadowed 
as to escape observation. It has 
not been heralded by the trumpet 
of praise. The mind of the world 
has not been prepared for it by the 
anticipatory laudations of a pri- 
vileged few of friends ; and it i 
seemingly escaped the notice of 
those fine observers whose critical 
eye so keenly scans the horizon of 
literature. It was, we believe, 
only privately printed ; its circula- 
tion has been slight, and unfor- 
tunately limited to a few friends, 
who scarcely seem to have valued 
it at its real worth ; and the name 
of the author has been concealed 
from us under apparently mystical 
initials. For ourselves, we have 
been so impressed by its refine- 
ment of feeling, its symmetry of 
accordances, its delicacy of tone- 
language,its harmonies of construc- 
tion, and adumbrations of imagina- 
tion, that we venture to call atten- 
tion to it as a noble illustration of 
our latest and perhaps supreme 
and most precious school of poetry. 
The more deeply we ponder these 
utterances the more surely we 
must be persuaded that our latest 
theory of poetic expression is the 
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true one. Many undoubtedly there 
will be who are so embedded in the 
rut of prejudice and early educa- 
tion that they will not willingly 
accept at first these rare and seem- 
ingly exotic growths of a refined 
imagination, and will rather insist 
upon more exactness of literal 
statement, and demand a more dis- 
tinct purpose and a more didactic 
style. But a new writer, and es- 

cially a new poet, must create the 
public by which he is to be judged. 
What we claim for this poet is an 
intense and subtle feeling for the 
indefinite, a power of tone-colour in 
words, and at times a rhythmic pul- 
sation of phrases, which is emi- 
nently — rather than real- 
ising, and cannot but appeal to 
every sensitive organisation. If, 


as must be conceded, the drawing 
is not always sharp and accurate, 
the fusions of hues and melodies 
compensate for such deficiencies. 
But it is time to give a few 


specimens of this book. First, let 
us premise that its title indicates 
peculiarly its purpose. It is called 
“Suspensions on the Dominant.” 
We could indeed find fault with 
a title which to the unmusically 
trained would be scarcely intelli- 
gible, but it perfectly explains to 
those who are conversant with that 
science the indefiniteness of the 
author’s intention. These “ suspen- 
sions ” are never resolved. ‘Tending 
ever to the resolution of the tonic of 
completion, they express desire and 
longing after the absolute, which 
hovers beyond and before, and is 
only included in necessity, but not 
in fact. This incompletion and 
suggestion are the essence of the 
poet’s aim and art. These poems 
are therefore not chords of re- 
solution, but discords of desire. 
They are often mere dreams of 
colour, or musical combinations of 
tonal phrases, adumbrating ideas, 
and touching us more by musical 
cadence and sympathetic sugges- 
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tion than by strictness of logic, 
or material definiteness of draw- 
ing. They reach out, as does 
music in its higher moods, into 
unrealised and, as it were, disem- 
bodied conditions of thought, to 
which feeling is the only key. This 
is, however, merely their ideal side. 
As far as materialism goes, we 
confidently claim that words in the 
hands of this poet become colours 
and tones, which are used with a 
masterly knowledge of effects,—as- 
sonances, alliterations, cadences, 
and modulations, uniting the free- 
doms of the palette and the or- 
chestra. Specially, we would point 
out his employment of the sour- 
dine and pizzicato. 
The first poem which we shall 
cite is entitled— 
ARIADNE. 
‘* She stood on the sands of the shely- 
ing shore 
(The summer blooms and the autumn 
glows), 
And the languor of loving her eyes 
down-bore 
For the ever gone—and the never more 
(For the autumn reaps and the sum- 
mer sows). 
Afar o’er the orient ocean gleams 
(The summer blooms and the autumn 
glows), 
Love like a vanishing vision seems 
Sailing to distances dim of dreams 
(For the autumn reaps and the sum- 
mer sows). 
With the hate of love and the love of 
hate 
(The summer blooms and the autumn 
glows), 
She murmuring moans—Too late! too 
late! 
For woman is wonted to wail and wait 
(While the autumn reaps and the 
summer sows). 
A perfume pierced with a breath and 
bloom 
(The summer blooms and the autumn 
glows), 
And lo! at her side in a glimmering 
gloom 
A God—and Love was no longer doom 
(For the autumn reaps and the sum- 
mer sows).” 
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The picture is perhaps too def- 
inite, but the tone is right and 
the keeping exquisite. Theseus is 
afar on the horizon’s rim, when 
Bacchus, the god, regenerates the 
desolate soul of Ariadne with a 
breath and a bloom, Here there 
is no over-insistence of facts—the 
pure Grecian atmosphere is there, 
undeformed by literal description. 
It is not the material Naxos, it is 
the ideal Grecian clime, that only 
lives in the imagination. We doubt 
if anything more refined in touch 
has been ever reached by words. 
To those who cannot feel it we 
have nothing to say. There are 
many who are born colour-blind, 
and many who are deaf, and to dis- 
course of colours or sounds to them 
is as useless as to talk of Plato to 
idiots. 

We will now quote two sonnets, 
which to us have the same charm 
of tone. The first is entitled 

GUENEVERE. 

‘* Her amber tresses bound with miniver 
Glowed like the cloud-gold deep of 
dying day m oi) 
Seen on a twilight trance of silvery grey 
When silence soothes the insects’ in- 

finite stir,— 
Her still eyes dreamed the ideal world 
to her 
From realms of purple fancy far away, 
And her ripe lips alive with passion’s 


play 

Breathed perfume faint of frankincense 
and myrrh. 

Such sight my soul’s dark winter turned 
to spring, 

And when the girdle that her slender 
waist, 

With gold embossed and clinking links 
embraced, 

Its tinkling trinkets jingled silver- 
chased, 

The world’s sad _ thicket with a jocund 
ring 

Of voiceful birds seemed gladly jar- 
goning.” 

Here is not only fancy and ima- 


ginative sensibility, but a power 
and richness of word-painting that 
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of itself entitles the poet to the 
highest rank. Note especially the 
marvellous juxtaposition and allit- 
eration of sounds to express the 
musical chiming of the trinkets at 
Guenevere’s girdle, and the deli- 
cate tinting of twilight, with its 
cloud-gold on a trance of silvery 
grey. How happily this word 
trance expresses the solemn seren- 
ity of evening! We cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of adding 
one other sonnet, entitled— 
PATIENCE. 
‘* What power can please a patient 
Fantasy 
Like the wan waiting of the dying rose 
That fades and fails and sadly silent 
strews 
Its grave with all its lost felicity. 
No such serenity the towering tree 
In mildest moods of breathless being 
knows, 
Wherewindy whispers torture its repose 
With murmurous memories of a 
dreamed-of sea. 
Tumultuour trouble vainly may assail 
The inward silence of the settled soul. 
Joy may assume sad sorrow’s sober stole 
If over — pale Patience draws her 
veil. 
Earth takes its own, and on the pensive 
air 
Death chants no palinodia of despair.” 
But to turn to something lighter. 
Here is a song which sings itself 
to its own music, and needs no 
interpretation. 
SONG. 
‘* Look through the gloaming, the fire- 
flies are roaming, 
Music and moonlight are over the 
lea ; 
Joy’s iridescence of passion and pleas- 
aunce 
Glows on the meadow, and gleams 
on the sea. 
Come let us go 
Where the still waters flow. 
Love with its rapture shall render us 
free. 
Pure is the blessing our spirits caress- 
in 
neat is the silence and dim is the 
dell ; 
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Far through the portal of music im- 
mortal 
Love leads the measure and sorrow 
the spell. 
Borne on the stream 
Of an exquisite dream, 
Music and moonlight their secret shall 
tell. 


Come then unheeding the hours that 
receding, 
Dream in the distance and murmur 
no more ; 
Listen! oh listen! the dewy woods 
glisten, 
Hope floats before us along the dim 
shore. 
Come let us rove 
Through the shadowy grove ; 
Come—ere the fragrance of feeling is 
o’er.” 


Here, too, is something in quite 
a different style, for our poet has 
many moods and many keys. In 
the way simply of suggestion, what 
could be finer than the following 
poem ? It probes the very heart of 
passion and pride. Without detail- 
ing facts, or exteriorly drawing the 
situation, it leaves the imagination 
to divine the circumstances, and 
has only to do with the inward 
life. 
AU REVOIR. ; 
“Tf Hate were born of Love or Love of 
Hate, 
And feeling had the secret clue of Fate, 
~ would not be so bitter or so 
are. 


If heaven were hell, or hell were only 
heaven, 
And all that death denies to Life were 


given, 
The thought of thee would still pur- 
sue me there. 


Go where the sea storms on the shud- 
dering coast, 
Say to the shattered wave—What is 
thy boast ? 
Its answer only can I give to thee. 


The intolerable tooth of sharp remorse, 
Be that my vengeance, and be that thy 
curse ; 
My dream, thy waking, in the Life 
to be.” 
vol. CXXXIV.—NO. DCCCXVI. 
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Here, again, is a poem on the 
birth of Eros, which has the strong 
musical lilt and the abounding 
measure of Mr Swinburne, and for 
freedom of movement and Hellenic 
grace of conception may take rank 
with some of the lyrics of that 
master of versification. 


EROS. 


‘*In the dawn of Life’s glory and glad- 
ness 
When Hope was a breeze ever free, 
And Beauty, to banish Life’s sadness, 
Leaped forth from the swell of the 
sea. 
In the morning that bosomed in bloom- 
ing 
The silence and sweetness of earth, 
Like a flame all the Future illuming, 
Rose Eros—a breath and a birth. 


The past to the present was plighted, 
And dreamed in the arms of to-day,— 
Death shrank with a shudder affrighted, 
And Life was the priestess of play,— 
The earth with the heavens confounded, 
Broke forth in a passion of prayer, 
And the fragrance of roses unbounded 
Streamed over the orient air.” 


Our space is too limited to en- 
able us to quote as much as we 
would ; but we cannot refrain 
from adding the following— 


SONG TO THE SEA. 


‘* Let the wave-song of Beauty be sung 
to the sea, 

Like the curve of her bosom its rhythm 
shall be, 

As she flings her white arms with a 
passionate plea 

On the death of the shore—that no feel- 
ing can free. 


Sweep over us sea-born the swell of thy 
sway, 

For the songs that we sing are the per- 
fume of play, 

And the resonant breezes like music 
astray 

Are wafting our spirits for ever away. 


Above us a passion-flower opens the 


sky 
And earth in its languor half closes its 


eye, 
2F 
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For Hours are but cloud-drifts that 


silently fly, 
And Love is a vision, and Life isa lie.” 


Here we had intended to close our 
extracts, but we are tempted to add 
the opening lines of the powerful 
address to the sea-bird :— 


‘* Oh wild-wave wanderer, 
Precipice-ponderer, 

Haunter of heaven and searcher of seas, 
Storm-scorner—thunder-born, 
Through clouds asunder torn, 
Thou not for wonder born, 

Heedless of horror, with sickle-like ease 
Cuttest thy silent swarth 

Fierce, unafraid, 
When the fierce quivering lightning 
sting shivering, 

Darts to the dark earth 
The snake of its blade. 
Polar snows snow on thee, 
Tropic winds blow on thee, 

Tempest and terror are stung with de- 

light, 

Ocean’s broad billows 

To thee are thy pillows, 

Vast hollowed heaven thy chamber at 

night ; , 

Sunrise and moonrise and wilder- 
ing waters, 

Midnight’s pale shadows the cloud’s 
silver daughters, 

All gaze upon thee and envy thy flight ; 
Freedom iiself in its perilous 

height 
Cries he is mine in his mein and 
his might.” 

We wish we could give the 
whole of this wonderful ode. But 
we must turn to something of 
quite a different character and 
feeling—showing that in the dim 
recesses of philosophic memory he 
is equally at home. It is from the 
“ Burden of Life.” 





_‘* The burden of our life is hard to 


bear, 
But we must bear it if it blame or 
bless ; 
Joy is so like to Grief, Hope to Despair, 
That Life’s best sweet has taint of 
bitterness. 
Spring’s piercing promise, summer’s 
still serene, 
The autumn’s pathos each alike por- 
tends 


The dark, inevitable, unforeseen, 
Great gulf of silence where all sing- 
ing ends. 


Yet whence may come this sense be- 
yond all sense 
er ge we cannot see nor hear, but 
eel, 
But that from far, in some supreme in- 
tense, 
A spark is stricken from Fate’s solemn 
wheel ? 
From the dim drear beyond, the wild 
somewhere, 
Where faint dreams die before they 
reach our shore, 
Sudden perchance into our earthy air 
A far scent streams through some 
half-opened door. 


Was it from that blank world of 


mysteries 
Where music dwells beyond the walls 
of Time, 
Where vague accordances, lost melo- 
dies 
In rhythmic pulse of unborn being 
rhyme,— 
Or rather, from that vast inane of 
thought 
Where disembodied dreams in dark- 
ness lie, 
That the tranced soul the fine affection 
caught 


That searched the sentient spirit 

with a sigh?” 

These are questions of so deep 
an import that we leave them to 
the consideration of the reader 
unanswered, or rather we refer 
those whom they have interested 
to the poem itself, of which we 
have here given but a fragment, 
and which will fully repay the 
most careful perusal. 

We had thought here to stop, 
but as we close this book unwill- 
ingly, our eyes are caught by one 
poem more, which shall end our 
quotations. Itis entitled “ Love, 
the Syren,” and might, perhaps, 
fitly form a theme for one of those 
precious and supreme poems of 
colour, which Mr Burne Jones 
knows so unerringly, and with 
such felicity, to render on the 
canvas. 
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LOVE, THE SYREN. 


<« With slender taper fingers fine, 

And shell-like nails, half opaline, 

She lifted up her wondrous wealth of 
hair, 

And from beneath their sunlit maze 

Of threaded gold, with silent gaze 

Looked out her sad pathetic eyes,— 

Deep homes of peace and patient 
prayer, 

Where feeling made its lonely lair, 

And silences beyond surprise. 





Her lips were ripened fruit, where blis§ 
Might long to die upon a kiss, 

By feeling stung to perfectness. 

The languor of a passion past, 

Too perfect at its height to last, 

The sweet and half-exhausted sense 
Of being almost too intense, 

Beneath whose exquisite excess 

Life fainting falls in weariness 

And droops to sad indifference. 

All this had made her wan cheeks thin, 
And Love’s lost purpose lived alone 
Upon the proud projected throne 

Of her compelling chin. 


A drowsy poppy-flower was she, 
Whose slender stem was overborne 
By faint voluptuous ecstasy, 

That had outweighed its wearied head 
‘And all its strength outworn ; 

And languid, longing, and forlorn, 
Like one to dreaming fancies wed, 
To whom all real things were dead, 
She gazed forth-right into the air, 
And in her slender hand and rare 
Bore a pomegranate red. 


And on the sward were gathered near 
A-dream along the slope, 
Full many a knight and cavalier 
Who had abandoned Hope. 
No strength was theirs—down they 
had laid 
Their sword and spear—with pensive 
head 
And dreary eyes where joy was dead, 
Silent to gaze on her. 
For them Life had no other scope— 
The flash and gleam and battle stir, 
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The clank of steel, the sword’s swift 
whir, 
And manhood’s strength and stress 
For them was gone—they knew alone 
Life’s utter weariness. 


‘ Dear Love—sweet Love,’ they sang— 
‘things only seem, 

Let the world go while here we lie and 
dream. 

What matters it though all the rest 
be gone 

If Love is left, for Life to gaze upon ?’” 


With this we leave our poet, 
secure that he will find fit audience, 
though few. We may at least 
predicate that many a spirit will 
be touched by these refined and 
powerful evidences of a mind alive 
at every point. It would indeed 
scarcely be possible for any poet to 
show a wider versatility of man- 
ner and mood. So great is this, 
that at times we have been almost 
tempted to think that these poems 
were not the product of a single 
mind,—but of several, joined in 
friendly and sympathetic relation 
—a symphony of accordant and 
orchestrated spirits, rather than a 
single hand on such a variety of 
instruments. Bnt the book is 
printed not only privately but 
quite anonymously, and there is 
no intimation that it is the work 
of more than one. 

We venture to express the hope 
that the author may be persuaded 
no longer to veil under the shadow 
of privacy these remarkable poems. 
An audience certainly there is, 
small perhaps, but woe and en- 
thusiastic, which already stands a- 
tiptoe to greet him. Let us earn- 
estly beg him to come forth from 
his modest retirement and give the 
world the joy that he has already 
given to the few. 
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FROM TANGIER TO WAZAN. 


A SPRING TRIP TO MAROCCO, 


A ¥FEw years ago I happened to 
come across a book of travels which 
related the experiences of the au- 
thor during a visit to Wazan, the 
sacred city of Marocco. Although 
this volume contained a certain 
amount of useful information, yet, 
as the writer was entirely unac- 
quainted with the country, his 
work was full of those errors 
which invariably accompany the 
productions of a novice. His de- 
scription of Wazan itself was of 
such a startling nature—a sort of 
cross between the fabled city of 
Manoa and the New Jerusalem— 
that my curiosity was roused, and 
I determined, when an opportunity 
should arrive, to prove for myself 
the truth of the book whose gush- 
ing style and descriptions had at- 
tracted my attention. 

The result of my researches will 
be found in the following pages ; 
but before proceeding with my 
story, I would observe that, as the 
country of Marocco is by no means 
a new field of travel to me, some 
of the little details which would 
have struck a new-comer will per- 
haps be omitted, and must be left 
to the discernment or imagination 
of the reader. 

I will ask my readers to trans- 
port themselves with me to Tan- 
gier—a town which has suffered 
much of many writers ; so the re- 
cord of my sojourn there shall be 
brief in the extreme. It is hard 
to say what makes the place so 
attractive to the ordinary run of 
travellers; but that it is so, is 
proved by the same people return- 
ing there year after year. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, and 
are not only filled with the vil- 


est and most nauseous variety of 
smells, but at every turn one en- 
counters face to face the most ter- 
rible forms of poverty and disease, 
The former nuisance was consider. 
ably lessened during my stay there 
by the constant raims and heavy 
storms which turned every street 
and lane into a water-course, bear- 
ing down before it the accumulated 
filth of the previous dry weather. 
This eccentric conduct of the ele- 
ments detained me in Tangier far 
longer than I expected ; and after 
experiencing the kind hospitality 
of the British Legation for nearly a 
week, I betook myself to the Villa 
de France Hotel, at that time 
blessed by the presence of an Eng- 
lish prelate, and enlivened by a 
pleasant circle of English and 
foreign visitors. I there made the 
acquaintance of a young French 
officer the Vicomte de la M., an 


ardent disciple of Ja chasse, and’ 


willingly agreed to his proposal of 
accompanying me in my projected 
expedition. Having confided my 
wishes to, and asked the advice of, 
my late host, he undertook to get 
me a letter of recommendationfrom 
the Sharif to his son at Wazan— 
an offer I gladly accepted, knowing 
very well the value of such a mis- 
sive, especially when written at 
the request of our representative 
in Marocco. Next day I waited 
upon the Sharif, and thanked him 
through an interpreter for his kind- 
ness. This potentate is, as is pretty 
well known, the head of the Mus- 
sulman religion throughout the 
north of Africa, where his influ- 
ence is almost paramount. The 
birthplace of his family is at 
Wazan, all the district round 
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which he holds independently of 
the Sultan. In the same manner 
as the Czar of Russia is not held 
to be properly enthroned without 
the imposing ceremony at Moscow, 
so is the sanction and decree of 
the Sharif necessary to the Em- 
peror of Marocco before he can 
legally assume the sovereignty of 
his “ happy realms.” 

I think there is something in the 
air of most oriental countries which 
makes doing nothing an extremely 
pleasant occupation ; and as day 
by day the rains continued to fall 
and the rivers to rise, I looked 
down from a superior height of 
complacency upon the fretting and 
impatience of my more volatile 
companion. At last, however, the 
floods abated, and caravans from 
the interior began to arrive again, 
at which the spirits and energy of 
M. de la M. rose simultaneously, 
and our preparations were pushed 
on with renewed vigour. Five 
mules (one of them a tall white 
quadruped, which, after its owner’s 
name, was always spoken of as “la 
mule de Bruzaud”), a soldier with 
aragged pony, several tents, &c., 
were gradually got together, and 
on the vigil of our intended start I 
was requested to take a look at the 
arrangements. I found everything 
laid out in the garden at the back 
of the hotel, and was pleased to 
express a qualified approval. No- 
ticing several boxes of green stuff, 
I ventured to suggest that we could 
buy forage for the mules en route. 
My remark tickled my friend be- 
yond measure. ‘ Mais, mon ami, 
cest de la salade.” I made no 
further suggestion ; but four days 
subsequently was pleased to ob- 
serve “la mule de Bruzaud” de- 
vouring the salade in an advanced 
stage of decay. Finally, we settled 
to start, weather permitting, at 
9 AM. next day,—an arrangement 
I acceded to the more readily as 
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my knowledge of Moorish men and 
manners made me certain we should 
be fortunate if we got them under 
way by twelve. At eight the fol- 
lowing morning I was roused b 
de la M., who told me the coo 
had decamped, but he had already 
secured another, an Algerian: 
“C’est une fameuse chance pour 
nous, mon cher, car il parle Frangais 
comme un Parisien,et il nous servira 
d’interpréte ; mais il est vieux.” I 
found, on inspection, he was very 
vieux, and his linguistic attain- 
ments not quite up to the descrip- 
tion. However, it was better than 
I had hoped for, as our only other 
stand-by was De la M.’s attendant 
Hamido, a melancholy youth, who 
talked a little Spanish with a strong 
Moorish accent. 

The latest addition to our staff 
was a Spaniard named Antonio, 
called, too,by his intimates Manuel, 
a resident near Tangier, and by 
profession a “chasseur,” who earned 
a precarious livelihood during the 
shooting season by selling game, 
and who was only too glad to ac- 
company us now on receipt of 24 
francs a-day and his food. I was 
glad to take him, as he spoke Ar- 
abic fluently, and turned out to be 
very useful generally. Besides the 
four already mentioned, the only 
other member of our suite was one 
Bumassa, a strong active Moor, and 
one of the best walkers I ever saw. 

I had procured for myself a 
small bay pony for the march, a 
very handsome little beast, at the 
moderate hire of 3 francs a-day ; 
his only drawback being his size, 
which was far too small for the 
then flooded state of the rivers 
and the seas of mud through which 
we had to wade. My friend had 
a good-looking grey Arab, upon 
whose back, besides a saddle of 
about two stone-weight,such an un- 
conscionable amount of kit was 
put that the two together remind- 
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ed me of the white knight and his 
charger in ‘ Through the Looking- 
glass.’ His rider was a little 
anxious that we should provide 
ourselves with long boar-spears for 
the occasion ; but as I thought it 
inexpedient to roam the country 
like knights of the moyen dge, 
this idea was abandoned. By one 
o’clock the last mule and Arab had 
been hunted out of the garden, 
and with the “mule de Bruzaud” 
marching proudly at their head, 
and the chasseur and Bumassa 
bringing up the rear on foot, the 
whole cavalcade started on the 
road to Fez. As I knew the first 
part of the country pretty well, we 
delayed our own departure till 
about three, when we too filed out 
of the garden in presence of an 
admiring circle of friends. 

The place I had fixed upon to 
halt that night was called Kaa er 
Mel—Anglicé, Sandy Bottom. It 
was only about 10 miles on the 
road, but I knew well the moral 
effect of getting one’s self and im- 
pedimenta well under way and 
out of the station, however short a 
distance ; and then, if anything 
absolutely necessary is wanting, a 
special messenger can be sent back 
during thenight, and the deficiency 
supplied. We got to the camp- 
ing ground about 5 p.m., and 
found our servants busy pitching 
the tents, except the old chef, 
who was going through the bayonet 
exercise as taught in the Algerian 
army, before an interested group of 
villagers. Having had a stop put to 
his martial ardour, he busied him- 
self with scooping out a fireplace 
and preparing dinner. Just before 
dark, the cry of a partridge was 
heard close by, and De la M., the 
chasseur, and his chien W@arrét, 
having gone in pursuit, the report 
of a gun and loud exclamations 
of triumph from the natives pro- 
claimed the sortie a success. 


“Une expédition, mon cher, qui 
commence par une aussi bonne 
chasse ne peut manquer de réussir” 
—a sentiment in which I fully con- 
curred. My chief anxiety as re. 
garded the said expedition was the 
weather. The rain had so lon 
delayed my starting that I only 
had twelve clear days at my dis- 
posal ; and I much dreaded that, 
even if I reached Wazan, a recur- 
rence of bad weather might so 
affect the Kfis or other large river, 
that the fords would again become 
impassable, and I might be left for 
days or even weeks on the southern 
side. 

Curiously enough, I had camped 
on exactly this same spot just that 
night three years ago, but under 
very different circumstances. Then 
I was member of an important 
political mission proceeding to the 
Court at Fez ; our camp consisted 
of 31 tents and about 130 people, 
marching under the protection of 
the red flag of Marocco, which was 
daily replaced, when halting, by 
the Union-jack in front of the 
Envoy’s tent. Mentioning this 
latter circumstance to my friend, 
he said, “ Ah, si nous avions ici 
les drapeaux d’Angleterre et de 
la France!” But seeing the ex- 
tremely humble nature of our pre- 
sent expedition, I did not encour- 
age the idea of sending back to 
Tangier for the emblems in ques- 
tion. ~ 

Next day we got everything o 
the ground by seven ; and just as 
we were starting, we saw some 
European horsemen approaching 
from the south. 

“La Mission Frangais!” ex- 
claimed my friend, and jumping 
on his horse, galloped off to meet 
them. ‘There were frantic shouts 
of “ De la M.,” “De V.,” respec- 
tively, and the two friends would 
doubtless have embraced had not 
the fighting proclivities of their 
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horses interfered, as, turning tail to 
tail, they lashed out vigorously 
after the manner of their kind. 
The Mission had ridden all the 
way from Marocco—21 days—and 
looked innocent of tubs and razors 
for that period ; paper-collars, how- 
ever, had been donned for the 
occasion, and probably contributed 
to the effect of the entry into Tan- 
gier that afternoon. Later on we 
passed many of their baggage-ani- 
mals and servants, most of whom 
were amply provided with live 
fowls tied by the legs—the inva- 
riable accompaniment, and some- 
times the least dishonest one, of a 
French mission returning from the 
interior. 

That day’s march was a long and 
hot one; the chief obstacle that 
delayed us was fording, at 10 a.m., 
the river Kharrfib, which was both 
deep and rapid. I encouraged my 
friend to cross first of all, as his 
animal was the biggest of the lot, 
while I waited on the north side 
tosuperintend the manceuvre. One 
sickly mule gave me a mauvais 
quart @heure, as he manifested a 
desire to lie down half-way across, 
with my bed and bedding! By 
the exertions of the Moors, how- 
ever—who, with the exception of 
the chef, stripped on these occa- 
sions—the catastrophe was averted. 
The chasseur manifested such a 
dislike to getting wet, that I 
shouted to send a mule back for 
him, and De la M.’s horse for me, 
the water being too deep for my 
little pony. An enormous box of 
cartridges brought by my comrade 
is a continual source of anxiety to 
him and of annoyance to me, as 
they have to be unlader at every 
river in case they get damp. On 
the other side of the Kharrab the 
track was lost in a vast sea of mud, 
through which we meandered as 
best we could. It being Sunday, 
a large market was in full swing 
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at Hadd el Gharbfa, and we there 
procured our supply of forage for 
the night. The servants were de- 
sirous of halting there, and at 
several subsequent villages ; but I 
was obdurate, as I began to feel 
that, on my part at all events, 
the expedition was rather a race 
against time. The heat was very 
great, and about 3 p.m. the chef 
assumed a moribund expression, 
which rather alarmed me. He 
was the only one we allowed to 
ride, as, in the first place, he 
could never have accomplished 
30 miles a-day on foot, and also 
it was necessary to preserve his 
strength and faculties to enable 
him to exercise his functions at 
the end of the day. Hamido, 
when no one was looking, would 
often jump on a mule ; but as this 
maneuvre, when detected by his 
master, was always followed by, 
“Hamido, quitta este mulo,” the 
youth had to descend sadly amid 
the jeers of his companions. 

It is not my intention to de- 
scribe the road minutely between 
Tangier and Alcazar, as a full de- 
scription and accurate map will be 
found in ‘Our Mission to the 
Court of Marocco,’ published two 
years ago ; and in any case, space 
at present forbids it. We reache 
Sid el Yem4ni that evening at six, 
but we did not camp on the spot 
I wished, as we were told it was 
infested by robbers ; and having no 
guard except the men we hired 
each night from the nearest vil- 
lage, we had to be guided by them 
in our choice of ground. The 
water was far off and very scarce, 
and we had three cold and weary 
hours to wait for dinner, which did 
not make its appearance till nearly 
Though the heavy dews at 


night and the noise of the frogs 
both betokened fine weather, I was 
alarmed the following morning 
before sunrise to see clouds coming 
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up in every direction ; and it was 
not till after breakfast that I hard- 
ened my heart and continued my 
march south. 

Besides two or three people who 
have joined our party for protec- 
tion on the road, a cheery-looking 
man with a donkey overtook us 
that morning. He has just returned 
from a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
is, the chef tells me, a “saint 
homme de Wazan.” We deter- 
mined to reach the town of Alcazar 
that night ; so, to ease the mules 
and expedite matters, we hired a 
pony at Sid el Yemani, at 5 francs 
a-day—an exorbitant price, and 
only obtained then by a certain 
amount of compulsion. “On pro- 
fite de nos malheurs,” as my friend 
truly remarked—an observation 
which was even more applicable 
afterwards at Alcazar, where they 
asked us 45 francs for the hire of 
three mules for one day’s march. 

The country between Sid el Ye- 
mani and Alcazar is a succession 
of flat plains, some of which were 
already becoming carpeted with 
their beautiful summer coating of 
wild flowers—the exquisite effect 
of which is, I think, by far the 
most striking feature to be ob- 
served in travelling in Marocco at 
this season. We passed several 
caravans of camels bound for the 
coast, laden chiefly with spice—a 
cargo which makes itself apparent 
several miles off if one happens to 
be to leeward of it. About one 
o’clock that afternoon I was riding 
about a mile ahead of our party ; 
and while waiting for them on the 
banks of the Machassan—a large 
river we had to cross—I observed 
some delay, and what, through my 
glasses, appeared to be a scuffle 
going on. I cantered back to see 


what was the matter, and found: 


them all yelling at the top of their 
voices, and a stranger following 
them shouting and _ gesticulating 
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wildly. After rousing the chef 
out of the comatose state in which 
he jogs along on his mule all day, 
I inquired what it was all about. 

“ Cecochon de Maure” (he always 
— of the Moors like this) was in 
charge of some camels, and pushed 
the “ mule de Bruzaud ” out of the 
path. So Bumassa knocked him 
down and took his jeldb (cloak), 
Then followed a long dissertation 
on the superior civilisation of Al- 
giers, railways, &c., where such an 
incident could not happen. 

“ Where is the jeldb?” I asked. 

“The soldier threw it back to 
the man’s comrade while he and 
Buraassa were fighting.” 

I made him explain this to the 
poor man—who, however, was far 
too excited to listen, and whose 
thoroughly truthfulexpressionmade 
me rather doubt the story I heard. 
I again appealed to the chef, who 
had once more relapsed into par- 
tial unconsciousness, and he re- 
ferred me to the “saint de homme 
de Wazan,” whom I was “bound 
to believe,” and who confirmed the 
story. Inthe meantime the camel- 
man’s excitement increased, and 
tearing off his turban he put his 
hands behind him, and exclaimed, 
“Bind me and take me a prisoner 
to the Bashaw at Alcazar, who will 
judge between us.” Bumassa and 
the soldier at once took him at his 
word, and performed the operation 
of handcuffing with skill and celer- 
ity. AsI could not march about 
the country with a prisoner in my 
train, and as one or two passers-by 
looked inclined to take his part, 
I had him released, and insisted, 
after explaining the matter to him 
again, on his leaving us. 

“Does the English lord give 
this as his final judgment?” (juge- 
ment décisif, as rendered by the 
chef’). 

“Yes,” I said; “and you will 
find your je/4b with the caravan.” 
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He, of course, thought I was as 
big a robber as the rest, and with 
a look of infinite scorn and sadness 
turned round and left us without 
saying another word. 

“Do you think,” I said to the 
chef, “that any of these scoun- 
drels of ours have got the jeldb?” 
But the transient intelligence 
the incident had aroused in the 
ancient Algerian had vanished, and 
murmuring, “Qui sait ? qui sait ?” 
he relapsed into a comfortable doze. 
The only subject in which the old 
imbecile displays any interest is 
Algeria and its advantages over 
Marocco. “ How can any one come 
and travel in this pays barbare?” 
he often remarked. “In Algeria 
you travel in a railway ; there are 
no robbers, and your life is safe.” 
He is often painfully neglectful of 
his duties, as we very frequently 
discovered. “Oh ce cuisinier de 
malheur!” my friend remarked that 
afternoon, when, sitting down to 
luncheon under the friendly shade 
of some cactus—the only trees 
within sight—we found both the 
salt and claret had been omitted 
from the parcels containing our 
cold partridge and loaf of bread ! 
Our meals are very primitive : 
breakfast of coffee and boiled eggs 
about sunrise, luncheon on the 
march under a tree or near a 
spring, and dinner as soon after 
arrival in camp as we can get it. 

We arrived outside Alcazar that 
day at 4 p.m., several hours sooner 
than I expected ; and I fancy the 
position either of Sid el Yemani or 
Alcazar on the map I made of this 
country three years ago must be a 
little out. The easiest way of mea- 
suring distances on a march like 
oursis by timing the steadiest-going 
mule, and judging by its pace. This, 
however, depends a good deal on 
the weather and state of the roads, 
so is not absolutely reliable. Our 
camping-ground there was very 





dirty ; and the large town close by 
was such an attraction to our 
Moors that every obstacle was put 
in the way of our leaving next 
morning. First of all, the “mule 
de Bruzaud ” had developed a sore 
back (dos blessé), so had to be left 
behind ; and the road to Wazan 
was said to be so rocky that the 
other animals had to be reshod, 
and of course the maréchal could 
not be found that night. My com- 
panion, however, had a letter of 
recommendation to the Bashaw, 
which was to put everything 
straight, and was forthwith de- 
spatched by the soldier. The latter 
speedily returned, saying the Ba- 
shaw would do nothing, and had 
turned him out after reading the 
letter. This, of course, was an 
insult to the flag of France, and a 
personal interview was at once in- 
sisted on by my friend. To pre- 
vent a status belli between France 
and Marocco being established, I 
accompanied the irate Gaul, with 
the soldiers, and a quasi Spaniard 
named Bastien, whom we found 
passing through Alcazar, and who 
was very useful as interpreter. 
The Bashaw, of course, disclaimed 
all intention of rudeness, and said 
everything we wanted should be 
supplied ; but I fancy there was 
some truth in our soldier’s story, 
as, whenever he tried to put in a 
word, the Bashaw’s attendants en- 
deavoured to stop him. We found, 
on our return to camp, that our 
chef had procured some capital fish 
for dinner. The maréchal was 
busy shoeing the mules ; and three 
extra ones had been furnished, for 
which they commenced by asking 
15 franes a day each, but event- 
ually come down to a third of that 
price. There seemed to be a certain 
amount of disquietude among our 
followers at the idea of quitting 
the main track the next day, and 
following the hill-path which was to 
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lead us into Wazan. The pres- 
ence, however, of the “saint 


homme” gave a little confidence, 
and the letter I was known to 
possess for the young Sharif from 
his father was looked upon as a 
very important item. Consider- 
able delay was occasioned in the 
morning by the non-arrival of the 
pack-saddles of the mules, which 
we had sent into the town to be 
repadded ; and it -was not until 
8:30 a.m. that we found ourselves 
upon the banks of the Kfis, which 
flows about a mile south of the 
town. I did not at all relish the 
look of the river, which at the 
time must have measured over 
one hundred yards across, and was 
rolling past its dark volume of 
water at a very rapid pace between 
the high and muddy banks. Some 
Moors were crossing at the time ; 
but as the water came nearly up to 
their shoulders, and the donkeys 
they had with them were all swim- 
ming, we chose a place rather 
lower down, and, amid much 
shouting and excitement, all got 
over in safety. Forabout an hour 
more we kept on the road to Fez, 
then turned up sharp towards the 
east in the direction of Jebel Sar- 
sar, a high mountain, which had 
always been pointed out to me asa 
landmark to show the whereabouts 
of Wazan. The country, which 
was far richer and better cultivated 
than what we had hitherto been 
marching through, was new to all 
of us except the “saint homme,” 
and to a Moorish Jew who had 
joined us early in the day with 
two heavily laden donkeys, and had 
requested permission in fairly good 
Spanish to attach himself to our 
arty. The people one saw in the 
fields appeared to be of a better 
stamp than the dwellers in the 
plains through which we _ had 


passed ; and a group of exceedingly 
pretty girls, to whom our appear- 
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ance seemed to cause the greatest 
amusement, made me regret that 
my very limited knowledge of 
Arabic prevented my inquiring 
personally into the cause of their 
merriment. 

The heat that day was again 
very great, and we cast longing 
eyes on the pleasant spots for 
camping that we continually passed 
—grassy plots near shady olive or 
orange groves, with clear running 
streams of water. One might well 
have spent three or four days upon 
the road, which circumstances ob- 
liged us—if we could—to hurry 
over in one. I say advisedly “if 
we could,” for again I noticed 
symptoms of discontent among 
our men; and at 2 P.M, near 
a muddy stream, where the chef 
tumbled off his mule and was 
nearly drowned before he woke 
up, they manifested a great desire 
to halt. 

“ Why do they want to stop ?” 
I asked the interpreter. 


“Tls ont recu des nouvelles 
dune révolte 4 Wazan,” was the 
reply. 


“Very well,” I said, “then we 
will hurry on, and help the Sharif, 
and you can put to a practical 
test that bayonet exercise you 
treated us to the first night.” 

The path had ascended gradu- 
ally ever since we turned our 
horses’ heads eastward and left the 
main track to Fez. Sometimes our 
way lay through highly cultivated 
fields ; at others, again, a shoulder 
of the hill would shut out all the 
landscape behind, and we would 
enter upon a series of solitary 
wastes, with not even an Arab 
tent to be seen or a sound of 
any kind to be heard, except 
when the occasional report of the 
Frenchman’s revolvére in deadly 
combat with a mud-turtle startled 
the surrounding stillness. At 
about three o’clock our path led 
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us into a deep ravine, along the 
bottom of which foamed a moun- 
tain torrent, whose steep sides 
were lined with enormous olive- 
trees, affording most delightful 
shade ; it looked so dark, indeed, 
after the glare of the hillside on 
which we had been riding, that it 
seemed like entering some enchant- 
ed glen, and as we rode along ahead 
of our followers, we looked about 
for the fairy of the place. She 
appeared presently, in the form 
of a very hideous old woman 
with the most voluble flow of 
language. We waited till the 
cuisinier de malheur came up, as 
we wanted to ask how far Wazan 
was, &c. Hearing we were «aniis 
du Sharif, and on a visit to that 
personage, she poured forth what 
were apparently blessings on our 
heads, and ended by imprinting 
a chaste kiss on our respective 
knees. “Quel ennui que dans ce 
pays-ci les vieilles femmes-puissent 
seules se permettre cela!” was my 
friend’s remark. 

Just as we emerged from the 
glen, and at a spot where some 
pious travellers had erected a 
cairn, we caught our first glimpse 
of the holy town, about ten miles 
off. It is situated in a nook be- 
tween two hills, about half-way 
up the Jebel Wazan, between the 
base of which and the foot of 
the hill on the summit of which 
we stood, lay stretched an exten- 
sive plain. The expressions of 
joy which escaped our followers 
rather reassured me as to their 
willingness to proceed ; but before 
we had gone much farther, more 
reasons were adduced for halting 
for the night. 

“ Wazan and the Sharif are in- 
dependent of the Sultan, and as 
you are a friend of the Sultan, 
and we are his subjects, there 
is no saying what may happen 
if we get there after dark.” 
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We were much annoyed at this 
delay, and began to suspect that 
the owner of the three mules we 
hired at Alcazar was at the bottom 
of it, as of course he would have 
liked another day’s hire at the 
same exorbitant price. However, 
seeing that neither avarice’ nor 
apprehension was likely to work 
upon our feelings, they at last 
moved on, De la M. and I 
going on as usual in front, like 
the pioneers of an invading force, 
to give our retinue the greater 
confidence. While crossing the 
plain above-mentioned, we ob- 
served another party of horse- 
men moving parallel to us at 
about three miles’ distance, and 
by the aid of my glasses I saw 
several men armed with long guns 
detach themselves and come in 
our direction. I was rather exer- 
cised in mind as to the effect the 
sudden appearance of these war- 
riors might have upon our ser- 
vants, and was not altogether 
without a feeling of uneasiness 
myself as to what their inten- 
tions might be. Bumassa was 
the first to notice them, and at 
once communicated his fears to 
his companions, who again came 
to a halt, and urged upon us the 
extreme temerity of our proceed- 
ings. Fortunately, while the dis- 
cussion was at its height, the 
skirmishers, after taking a good 
look at us, rejoined their caval- 
cade, and once more we moved 
on towards our goal. 

I had several reasons for push- 
ing on that night; one was the 
wish to avoid a public entry such 
as Mr Watson speaks of in_ his 
book, when, if I remember right, 
he rode into Wazan in full even- 
ing dress ; and I was by no means 
sure that some gorgeous costume 
de chasse was not secreted in my 
friend’s portmanteau, by which 
my humble appearance would be 
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eclipsed. There was also the short- 
ness of time at my disposal, which 
was a continual thorn in my flesh 
until I should have recrossed the 
rivers Kfis and Kharrfib on my 
return journey. 

It was now past five o’clock, 
and the setting sun had already 
disappeared behind the mountain 
of Sarsar, causing a gloomy light 
to settle over the plain ; while the 
white walls and minarets of Wa- 
zan, reflecting from their high 
position the declining rays, shone 
out in brilliant colours as a beacon 
to guide us on. Higher and higher 
up the light on the town receded 
in proportion as the sun went down 
into the west, till at last darkness 
had overspread the plain, and only 
a dim white spot on the hillside 
above us showed the position of the 
place. Our followers huddled closer 
together, and, unwilling to be left 
by themselves, urged the tired and 
jaded mules to keep up with us. 
I would have given a good round 
sum for another hour’s daylight, 
for, it being now too dark to look 
for a place to encamp, we were 
bound to press forward at all haz- 
ards; while all the time certain 
qualms as to our reception were 
always present to my mind. The 
Jew, however, who had joined us 
early in the day, had assured 
me it was possible and safe to 
get into the town after dark. 
He had now disappeared by some 
short cut; so, selecting the most 
active of the mules, we hoisted 
the chef, who was much done up 
with the day’s march, on to its 
back, and pushed on with him in 
advance of the others. I forgot 
to mention that I had despatched 
my letter of recommendation by 
one of the Bashaw’s men early in 
the morning from Alcazar. He was 
to go by a mountain-path, which 
we with our animals could not 
manage, and I calculated ought to 


have arrived at least two hours 
before dusk. Though the lateness 
of the hour and the absence of 
twilight in those latitudes pre- 
vented us seeing many of the de- 
tails of the landscape before us, 
yet the general effect was solemn 
and impressive. The situation of 
Wazan is extremely picturesque, 
the hill on which it is perched 
forming the end of a gigantic cul 
de sac, of which the high hills 
to the north and south form the 
sides. By moonlight—as we saw 
it a few nights afterwards on our 
departure—it was very beautiful ; 
and on this evening the curiously 
formed rocks and rugged outlines 
of the hills as they showed clearly 
against the bright starlit sky, con- 
tributed a grand but weird appear- 
ance to the scene. 

We found the outskirts of the 
town on the side from which we 
approached were covered with cac- 
tus of an enormous height, inter- 
sected by a maze of paths in every 
direction. It was past seven be- 
fore we got to the gates and found 
ourselves in the dark and silent 
lanes of Wazan. Passing through 
what seemed a deserted market- 
place, we saw a few people talking 
together, and made our interpreter 
ask them the way to the Sharif’s 
house. The darkness prevented 
their noticing our peculiar dress, 
and one of them led the way 
through a succession of narrow, 
ill-paved passages till we arrived 
at a gate. By repeated exhorta- 
tions and explanations, I had ham- 
mered into the head of 'our chef 
the exact speech of which he was 
to deliver himself; and as the 
heavy gates opened and closed 
behind us, I repeated in a low, 
stern tone the celebrated parting 
instruction of King Charles the 
Martyr to Bishop Juxon. We 
now found ourselves in a large 
courtyard, in which a number of 
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men were seated on the ground 
round a fire. They jumped to their 
feet on seeing us, and by the aid 
of torches subjected us to a search- 
ing scrutiny. ‘Tired and done up 
as we were with nearly thirteen 
hours in the saddle, and most of 
them spent under a blazing sun, 
the scene which presented itself 
was sufliciently interesting to ban- 
ish for the moment all fatigue. 
The wild and uncouth appearance 
of these hillmen, armed with the 
long guns and daggers of the 
country, the glare of the torches, 
and the volley of questions they 
put to us and to our feeble in- 
terpreter, wellnigh baffle descrip- 
tion. The only word almost that 
I could distinguish in the babel 
of voices was Nasrdni (Christian), 
a term which, though full of hope 
under ordinary circumstances to 
professors of our faith, is never- 
theless the same as a Moor makes 
use of when he belabours his 
donkey on the head, or sticks his 
knife into the gizzard of his foe ; 
and neither it, nor the tone in 
which it was uttered, was par- 
ticularly reassuring. Our guide 
was presently taken off to give an 
account of us to some higher au- 
thority, while we were left like 
early Christian martyrs in the 
arena. 

“Si ce vieux coquin allait nous 
vendre !” remarked my fellow-pris- 
oner; but on this point I was 
pretty easy, as, besides a sub- 
stratum of respectability which 
was noticeable in our chef, he had, 
in an unguarded moment during 
one of our long conversations on 
the march, informed me that, be- 
sides the adoption of various forms 
of French civilisation, he had ab- 
jured the Mussulman faith and 
become a bon Catholique. Now, 
asa renegade is looked upon by 
true believers as the lowest and 
most despicable of mankind, I had 
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once or twice held my acquired 
knowledge over him as a threat, 
and just before arriving here had 
whispered to him how fatal the 
disclosure would certainly prove 
in this city of fanatics. 

Hence I was pretty sure that 
our reception by the Sharif would 
not be injuriously influenced 
through any fault of our envoy. 
After waiting a short time, two 
well-dressed men came into the 
courtyard, and after saluting us 
respectfully and shaking hands 
with us, led us, still mounted, 
through a narrow passage—one 
side of which was a mosque, which, 
though we were careful not to cast 
our unhallowed glances towards 
it, we observed through the wide- 
open doors was brilliantly lighted 
up. 
“Tout.est préparé pour le mas- 
sacre des malheureux infidéles,” I 
remarked to my friend, by way of 
cheering him up. 

“Si on nous donnait un bon 
diner avant l’exécution je mourrais 
heureux,” was his equally pertinent 
reply. 

After descending a steep narrow 
path, with broad steps cut in it— 
the dangers of which were only 
occasionally revealed by the un- 
steady light of a torch—we reached 
another open yard. Here we dis- 
mounted, and a good-looking, well- 
dressed youth appearing, presented 
me with a bunch of orange-flowers 
andarose. This I considered an 
auspicious omen; and though at 
the time I should have preferred a 
brandy-and-soda, or other light re- 
freshment, I thanked the donor as 
best I could. I fancy he is one of 
the young gentlemen described in 
Mr Watson's book as the Sharif’s 
“ secretaries,” which term may be 
accepted in default of a better. 

e now dismounted from our 
horses, and by the light of a pretty 
coloured lantern descended some 
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steps, and after traversing a nar- 
row passage between high walls, 
were taken through an open door 
and on to a verandah overlooking 
a garden.  Half-a-dozen Moors 
were standing about in it, and 
presently an individual, dressed 
in an exquisitely white Aaik with 
the hood pulled up over his tur- 
ban, glided in. It hardly needed 
the profound salutations of the 
Moors, and the figure of the bon 
Catholique grovelling at the feet 
of the holy man, to tell us this 
was the Sharif ; and advancing hat 
in hand, I proffered, through the 
medium of the prostrate renegade, 
our sincere apologies for disturbing 
so distinguished a personage at such 
an unseasonable hour. I explained, 
further, that it was only the dark- 
ness coming on us so suddenly, and 
rendering it impossible to find a 
place to camp, in a neighbourhood 
totally unknown to us, that obliged 
us to enter his town so late and 
without the necessary permission. 

“T should have been much dis- 
appointed had you done otherwise,” 
he replied, in the most courteous 
tone. “ Your messenger has only 
just arrived, and I have sent out 
people to look for your servants 
and baggage, and have ordered a 
house to be got ready for you.” 

Our anxieties were now at an 
end ; and as, simultaneously with 
this relief to our feelings, the 
thoughts of dinner thrust them- 
selves upon us with irresistible 
force, we were glad when our host 
led the way out of the verandah, 
and through some more dark pas- 
sages and courts into a very pretty 
Moorish house of the ordinary type. 
Our mules and servants also now 
arrived, and the Sharif’s men 
showed them their quarters, which 
were close to us. 

The house into which we were 
ushered consisted of a courtyard, 
or patio, about 20 feet square,paved 


with variegated tiles, and covered 
by a stained-glass skylight. About 
six feet square of the floor, in the 
centre, were sunk a few inches 
below the general level, and a 
fountain played in the middle, 
Four white square pillars, about 
six feet from each corner, supported 
the ceiling, forming a sort of pas- 
sage round the patio. The doors 
bywhich we enteredwere very high, 
of the usual horse-shoe shape, anda 
small wicket-gate in one of them. 
On either side the courtyard, and 
opening into it by similar doors, 
were two good-sized sleeping-rooms 
about 24 feet by 14; the walls 
were white washed, with dados 
of coloured tiles ; mattresses three 
or four deep were piled up at 
either end, and curtains looped up 
to screen them off ; a heavy por- 
tiére hung in front of the door, 
and handsome rugs covered the 
floor, which was raised about two 
feet from the level of the patio. 
We subsequently made the larger 
of the two our sleeping-room ; and 
in the other, which had a table 
and two chairs in it, we took our 
meals. 

Rather an awkward pause now 
ensued, as the chef was obliged to 
go and look after his business, and 
the Sharif sat looking at us, and 
we at him, in a rather hopeless 
way ; and although one party was 
brimming over with hospitality, 
and the other with gratitude, there 
were literally “no words to ex- 
press ” our feelings on either side. 
Fearing that our enforced silence, 
combined with fatigue and the 
drowsy sound of the fountain, 
would send us to sleep, we once 
more sent for our interpreter, and 
asked permission to retire to our 
rooms and get ready for dinner. 
This meal did not make its ap- 
pearance till 10.30 p.m., after which 
we retired to rest, not without 
sundry misgivings, which were 
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amply realised, as to the nature 
and voracity of the unseen occu- 
ants of our chamber, for which 
the soft mattresses and thick quilts 
of our beds formed a promising 
covert. 

One disadvantage of our host’s 
great anxiety that all our wants 
should be attended to was, that he 
had evidently given orders to be 
apprised personally of any wish 
we expressed, and was continually 
hovering about and superintending 
matters relating to our comfort 
himself. Then, too, our constant 
dread was, that although we en- 
deavoured to give the minimum 
of trouble ourselves, our retainers 
were probably not so scrupulous. 
We were the more suspicious on 
this score as regarded the old cook 
and Hamido than about the other 
servants; and M. de la M. took 
his melancholy valet gravelyto task 
on the subject, explaining that the 
Sharif was almost as great a per- 
son as the Sultan, or even our- 
selves, and far greater than the 
Bashaw of Tangier, who was the 
highest personification of power 
and rank that Hamido had ever 
seen in the flesh-; in fact, that he 
was by no means to be communi- 
cated with because we happened 
to want some extra bedding for 
our horses, or some oil to clean our 
guns with, &e. 

We could not get a clear answer 
on the subject ; but I fancy the 
rooms we occupied had been vacat- 
ed for us, either by the Sharif or 
some of his household, as, on climb- 
ing up a winding stair on to the 
flat roof of the house early in the 
morning, I saw our host dodging 
me from behind a pillar. The 
view from the top of the building 
looking north and east towards the 
hills was varied and very beautiful. 
The snow still lay upon some of 
the higher peaks ; and the many- 
coloured scrub, lentisk, myrtle, &c., 
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which covered the low ground, all 
looked bright and fresh after the 
unusual amount of rain which had 
fallen. All the outskirts of the 
town are thickly planted with olive 
and orange trees ; but beyond the 
radius of these there is hardly a 
building to be seen, and the town 
appears to have sprung up, a little 
centre of bustle and activity, in the 
midst of vast and trackless soli- 
tudes. While enjoying the view, 
the “secretary” came up, and, 
touching me on the shoulder, said 
something,of which I distinguished 
the words Sharif, Hamman, and 
mizidn (fine or splendid). Recol- 
lecting how Mr Watson in his book 
spoke of the excellence of the 
“Turkish bath” at Wazan, and 
how it was “conducted on the 
same principles as in Europe,” 
I accompanied my young friend. 
He led me through a dark 
passage redolent of most awful 
odours, the presence of which in 
most houses in ‘ Europe” would 
render the proprietor liable to be 
indicted for a nuisance, into a dark 
and dirty little room paved with 
mud, the temperature about 150°, 
and the floor so hot I had to 
stand upon a piece of wood placed 
for the purpose. As these were 
not the “ principles” upon which 
the Turkish bath I was accustomed 
to use were “conducted,” I had 
several jars of water which I had 
noticed on the roof, brought in, 
and had a refreshing tub. Unfor- 
tunately I had no towels with me. 
I had confided my only garment 
to a black slave outside, and al- 
though he appeared on my shout- 
ing for him, 1 could by no _ possi- 
bility make him understand what 
I wanted. If I rubbed myself to 
explain my meaning, he began 
to subject my dripping person to 
friction with his very dirty hands ; 
and when I pointed in the direc- 
tion I had come from, he at once 
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went out and returned with the 
binoculars with which I had been 
scanning the horizon. I was so 
afraid he would end by calling the 
Sharif, that I fled down the evil- 
smelling passage, and calling for 
Hamido, explained my wants. On 
going down-stairs again, I found 
my friend performing his ablutions 
at the fountain, or rather wonder- 
ing how he was to begin, for he 
kept wandering round and round 
the jet of water without coming 
to any definite conclusion as to 
how it was to be applied to his 
person, and ended by sending for 
the portable bath we had used on 
the march. 

Just as we had finished break- 
fast; the Sharif was announced, 
and being accommodated with the 
only other chair the establishment 
boasts of, sat down beside us, and 
as soon as the chef appeared, 
informed himself of how we had 
passed the night, &c. He had, 
besides the “ secretary ” who at- 
tends him like a shadow, a very 
intelligent elderly man with him, 
and several other people came in 
during the interview — each of 
them, on arrival, bending low, and 
kissing his arm. We asked him, 
a propos of any other Europeans 
that he had seen, if he remem- 
bered Mr Watson’s visit; but, pos- 
sibly through the cook’s infamous 
interpreting, or from some other 
cause, we could elicit no clear re- 
ply : indeed that functionary’s ser- 
vices cannot be relied upon much 
before evening, when a lucid inter- 
val occurs, and lasts—by the live- 
ly conversations we overhear—late 
into the night. On this occasion 


I felt sure I heard the Moorish 
rendering of “ Algeria ” introduced 
several times, and as none of our 
questions or remarks had any ref- 
erence to that country, we knew 
he was reverting, on his own ac- 
My 


count, to his favourite topic. 
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friend having explained that he 
was a grand chasseur, the Sharif 
at once proposed a chasse after 
partridges in the afternoon, and 
saying he would be ready to aé- 
company us himself- at two, took 
his leave. 

As is usual when one makes an 
appointment with a Moor, we got 
a@ message at two that the Sharif 
was “just going to eat;” so it 
was not till three that we sallied 
forth, the Sharif on a handsome 
black horse, De la M. and I on 
mules. My mount was a superb 
animal about sixteen hands high, 
with a high-peaked Moorish sad- 
dle that added another foot and a 
half to his height. Accompanying 
us was the inevitable “secretary ” 
on a mule, two or three men on 
ponies, and about twenty more on 
foot, armed with long guns. 

I do not think the Sharif often 
shows himself in public ; andas he 
rode slowly along in front of us 
all, it was curious to see the men 
running across the fields to come 
and kiss his knee, while the women 
stood on one side and gave vent 
to the curious shrill ery, something 
like a prolonged jodel, by which 
they are wont to show their ad- 
miration of, or satisfaction at, any- 
thing. But of none of these de- 
monstrations did their godlike 
superior take the slightest notice 
as he ambled quietly along, his 
exquisitely white flowing robe al- 
most covering the animal on which 
he rode. Similarly with the Sultan 
—of whom [had several audiences 
three years ago—I never saw the 
Sharif sport colours of any sort 
except a green silk cord, from 
which a small bag was suspended : 
in the case of the Sultan I think it 
was a silver dagger in place of the 
bag. Neither of them wears any 
jewellery, a pleasant contrast to 
the effeminate and overdressed 
princes of Hindustan. Possibly, 
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from the fact of their both being 
Sharifs—i. e., lineal descendants of 
the Prophet—there is a certain like- 
ness between the Sultan and our 
host. Both are handsome men, 
though extremely dark. The 
Sharif, in fact, is nearly black ; 
but his very pleasant voice, and 
the extreme courtesy of his manner, 
make one forget his colour ; while 
the feeling of perfect security I 
experienced under his protection 
made me quite forget I was travel- 
ling in the most fanatical. part of 
a country which, judged by an 
unfair European standard, is whol- 
ly barbarous. 

When we got to the side of a 
hill about two miles from the town, 
we separated ; the Sharif, with his 
immediate attendants, taking up 
his position on the top of the hill, 
either to watch us shooting along 
the side or to take his siesta—I do 
not know which,—while we, accom- 
panied by our chasseur, his chien 
@arrét, and about fifteen of the 
armed hillmen, formed line along 
the slopes in search of partridges. 

I must remark in self-defence, 
that it was only at the solicitation 
of the Sharif that I accompanied 
the party, as shooting partridges 
in April—except for the pot on 
the line of march — is entirely 
against my principles. I had men- 
tioned this in the morning to my 
friend, who acknowledged that he 
also had scruples, but apparently 
experienced less difficulty in over- 
coming them. One of our attend- 
ants was armed with an English 
breech-loader ; and, greatly to my 
discomfiture, persisted in carryin 
his weapon “at the present” the 
whole afternoon. I was glad to 
find his gun was the same bore 
as my own, and I left him all my 
spare cartridges—about one hun- 
dred—with which he was much 
delighted. We only got about a 
dozen partridges. They are of the 
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red-legged tribe, and a good deal 
larger than ourown. Most of them 
fell to me; and as | was lucky 
enough to only miss once, my re- 
putation as a sportsman is estab- 
lished in Wazan. We saw no 
other game, and after a couple of 
hours joined the Sharif on the 
top of the hill. Several notables 
from the town had come out; a 
rug was spread on the ground, and 
the inevitable tea-kettle, &c., was 
in position, While we were dis- 
cussing the usual three cups of tea 
which are de rigueur on these occa- 
sions, our Spanish chasseur stood 
by, hat in hand, acting as inter- 
preter. In reply to a remark I 
made about the Sultan, our host 
said, “He would never be on the 
throne without the aid of the 
Sharifs of Wazan.” They all 
nodded affirmatively, as if indors- 
ing this statement, which, how- 
ever, was not new to me. I next 
inquired if it would be possible for 
a Christian to travel in the Rif 
country, which mysterious and un- 
known region looked quite close 
from where we were; on which 
they asked,“ What hill do you wish 
to visit?” I pointed out one, the 
highest ‘of the lot, about twenty 
miles off. They looked at one 
another and laughed, the Sharif 
saying, “ Why do you want to go 
there?” “Only,” I replied, “ be- 
cause no Christian has ever been 
there, and I know that with your 
safe-conduct I should have nothing 
to fear.” 

“Neither the Sultan nor his 
troops canventure among thosehills; 
but when you return here, as you 
have promised, I will send some 
one with you where you want to 
go,”—a far I hope ere long to 
get fulfilled. They said the snow 
on some of the hills remained there 
all summer, and the breezes off it 
must help to make Wazan the 
perfect climate which it seems to 
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be. I never felt anything more 
exhilarating than the air that after- 
noon ; and the curious scene on the 
hill-top,of this exclusive and almost 
unknown potentate entertaining, 
with his household, two European 
gentlemen at a “five-o’clock tea- 
party,” will remain long impressed 
upon my memory. Our conversa- 
tion,through themediumof Antonio, 
being exhausted, and the tea, of 
which all the attendants had a cup, 
being finished, we mounted our 
steeds and rode back into the town, 
shooting a few more birds en 
route, and visiting a new summer 
palace which is being built for the 
Sharif’s father. 

Although both wine and tobacco 
were, as far as we could judge, 
unknown at Wazan, we got several 
requests for a bottle of the for- 
mer, and at dinner that evening 
the same thing occurred again. 
Though our supply was, of course, 
not unlimited, we did not like to 
refuse ; and I hope les jeunes gens 
du Sharif, who, we were told, had 
asked for it, enjoyed their unaccus- 
tomed dissipation. 

We had determined to announce 
to our host our intention of leaving 
next day, and of camping about 
ten miles on the road to Alcazar. 
So when the melancholy voice of 
Hamido—“ El Sharif viene, sefi- 
ores ”—proclaimed his arrival, we 
sent for the chef, and ordered him 
to break the news to our host. 
The old renegade looked dirtier 
than usual ; and a leer in his eye, 
combined with my friend’s remark 
“Comme il a l’air goguenard!”made 
me wonder if our present of wine 
had got farther than the kitchen 
in the direction of les jeunes gens 
du Sharif. He certainly inter- 
yreted worse than ever that even- 
ing; and I was much relieved when 
our host, after very courteously 
expressing his regret at our depart- 
ture, took his leave. 
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As M. de la M. intended re- 
maining a few days at our first 
halting-place out of Wazan, while 
I hurried back alone to Tangier, 
the next morning was occupied in 
squaring our accounts, which he 
had good-naturedly kept, and in 

aying the servants up to date. 
t was arranged that I should take 
the chef, Bumassa, and the sol- 
dier on with me, together with 
two tents and most of the ani- 
mals. Before leaving, I had a 
long talk with the Sharif, having 
spent some time in coaching the 
chef on the topics I wished to 
discuss. The Sharif had heard 
why I was pressed for time, and 
of my anxiety about the possible 
state of the rivers. 

“T would like to see a bridge 
over the Kis,” he said, “and a 
road made to Fez, which would 
bring plenty of strangers into our 
country ; but neither the Sultan 
nor my father will hear of it.” 

We then got on the subject of 
the mineral wealth of Marocco, 
and he was much interested at 
hearing how savants discovered 
the presence of metals, &c., under 
the ground—a process I had some 
difficulty in explaining, as the chef 
was persuaded they did it by smell, 
and had already enlarged upon the 
subject on his own hook. 

“Did not some Frenchmen,” I 
asked, “come to look for mines 
here some years ago?” 

“Yes, but they made nothing 
of it [n’aboutit 4 irlen], and it 
is not suitable [éinconvenable] 
that foreigners should dig in our 
country. ” 

“You would not, then, approve 
of my examining the place when 
I return ?” 

“You have been received and 
entertained at the Court, and have 
written kindly about our people, 
I hear, and I would help you or 
any friend of yours as far as I 
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could in such an object ; but this 
is a wild and dangerous district [I 
fancy this was an impromptu of 
the chef ], and there would be great 
difficulty.” 

At 3 p.m.the following day 
we set off from Wazan, about a 
dozen of the Sharif’s men escort- 
ing us through the town, which we 
had‘ asked leave to visit. The 
streets, though narrow ard steep, 
are not as dirty as in most Moor- 
ish towns, and there is far less 
disease and misery apparent in the 
faces of the inhabitants. 

Our presence caused great ex- 
citement, the people pressing round 
our little cavalcade, and those who 
could not get near running on a- 
head and taking up a good position 
where we were likely to pass. Our 
guard were so violent in their ef- 
forts to clear a passage for us, that 
I was glad when they turned down 
a narrow court, and motioning us 
to dismount, showed us through a 
low door into a succession of open 
patios, round which the houses of 
the Jews were built. Generally 
the melha, or quarter where they 
live, is far dirtier than any other 
part of the town ; here it was the 
reverse, and the well-to-do appear- 
ance of the grown-up people, and 
pretty laughing faces of the chil- 
dren, show that in Wazan, at all 
events, the ancient race is not 
subject to persecution. Some of 
them could speak a few words of 
Spanish, and the inmates of several 
houses into which we looked sal- 
uted us with, “ Buenos dias, sefi- 
ores. I have always noticed how 
glad the Jews in Marocco are to 
see one; and particularly in Fez and 
Mequinez, after having been scowl- 
ed at by the true believers as we 
rode along with our guard, it has 
been a relief to turn in to the 
melha, and be greeted by the 
smiles and welcome of these per- 
secuted Israelites. It is most dif- 
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ficult to form any correct estimate 
of the population of a Moorish 
town. Wazan,I should say, was 
certainly under 10,000, of which 
the Jews number probably about 
600. 

Although it was after three 
o'clock when we got outside the 
town, we had hoped to do at least 
ten miles that afternoon ; so our 
dismay can be imagined when, 
after riding about four miles, the 
Sharif’s men said we were to go no 
farther, but to encamp where we 
were. In vain we protested against 
this very high-handed proceeding ; 
it was not of the least use. “ We 
were in the Sharif’s country,” and 
it was intimated very plainly that 
we must do as we were told. Of 
course we abused the chef for having 
interpreted so badly, and for not 
telling us what the Sharff’s wishes 
had been ; but that was the only 
satisfaction we had, and there we 
were obliged to camp for the night. 
It was a very pretty spot, just on 
the edge of the plains; but the 
noises which surrounded us I shall 
never forget. All the flocks and 
herds of the district seemed gath- 
ered there—the chiefs of the 
neighbouring tribes had been or- 
dered by the Sharif to rendezvous 
there, and, with their animals and 
attendants, kept up a most unholy 
chorus the livelong night. Our 
servants, too, seemed quite demor- 
alised by their visit to Wazan, 
and aided in making night hideous 
by squabbling over the unneces- 
sarily large supplies brought in by 
the villagers. Among other items 
were 150 eggs, which I in vain 
endeavoured to refuse. I was told 
everything belonged to the Sharif, 
nothing to the people, and they 
dared not disobey orders. 

We slept—or rather did not 
sleep—that night in a big tent the 
Sharif had lent us; and before 
sunrise I was up trying to get my 
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people together, and be on the road 
once more. There was to be a big 
beat that day for partridges, &c., 
for M. de la M.’s benefit ; and at 
about 7 a.m. I heard cries of 
“Sidi, Sidi” (the Saint or Lord), 
and descending the hillside from 
Wazan, I saw our host and his 
attendants slowly advancing. It 
was a curious sight, as he came up 
to the camp, to see the kuids and 
headmen who had assembled all 
jump off their horses and run to 
meet the man who to them is the 
representative on earth of God, 
and the personification of all power 
and sanctity. He took not the 
slightest notice of any of them 
as they ran forward, bowing, and 
kissed his knee or foot ; but, dis- 
mounting, met me as I advanced 
hat in hand, and shook hands,—a 
proceeding which must have raised 
me considerably in the estimation 
of the villagers. His carpet being 
spread out, and the Spanish chas- 
seur being summoned to interpret, 
the Sharif said: “I am grieved at 
your leaving us, but I hope your 
friend will enjoy his day here ; and 
when you return to Wazan, you 
must have many days’ shooting.” 
The kind and courteous tone in 
which he said this was really 
touching ; and it was with sincere 
regret that I made my final adieux, 
and, accompanied by two mounted 
soldiers of the Sharif’s, cantered 
off after my servants, who had left 
an hour before, and whom we soon 
overtook. I found the chef la- 
menting that he had only secured 
ten fowls as his share of the spoil. 
The wretched creatures were all 
alive, tied by the legs, with their 
heads hanging down ; but he pro- 
mised me they should all be kiiled 
on arrival in camp. The soldiers 
came with us as far as the western 
entrance to the “enchanted glen,” 
and saying I had nothing further to 
fear, rode back to join their chief. 
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By 4 P.M. we were again on the 
banks of the Kfis, which, though 
still pretty broad, had gone down 
about two feet. As soon as we 
had crossed and were approaching 
Alcazar, I broke to the chef that 
I had no intentions of halting 
there, but should push on to the 
Warir, seven miles north of the 
town. As soon as he had = ex- 
plained my orders, there was a 
wail of lamentation among my fol- 
lowers, and every conceivable and 
inconceivable reason was adduced 
for halting. The cook said he had 
to buy charcoal and meat—* Je 
veux ¢tre pendu si je ne vous 
donne pas votre déjefiner 4 cing 
heures du matin.” The soldier, too, 
said it would take him a long time 
to buy barley for the animals; and, 
what was worst of all, Bumassa 
declared that the “mule de Bru- 
zaud,” which I was bound to take 
back, was located two miles off in 
the country! As I had no way 
of disproving this, I left the ani- 
mals and servants in charge of the 
soldier, and, in company with my 
old friend, entered the town. The 
first man we met was a vendor of 
pack-saddles, in whose charge the 
injured beast had been left, and 
who told the same story—so, at 
least, the chef said. I therefore 
sent for the Jew who had asked 
me to take him back to Tangier, 
and who spoke excellent Spanish. 
He at once took me to the man’s 
yard, and there was the “mule de 
Bruzaud,” restored to health, and 
ready for the march. Within a 
quarter of an hour, with my assist- 
ance, the meat, barley, and char- 
coal were all purchased, and we 
were once more en route, arriving 
on some high ground on the north 
bank of the Warfr just after dark. 
I felt quite proud, not only of having 
detected my followers’ falsehoods, 
but, when tired and quite ready 
for a halt myself, having succeeded 
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in getting the camp a good seven 
miles farther on the road. The 
Jew whom I took under my pro- 
tection was a great acquisition, 
and installed himself as my valet 
and factotum. He told me this 
district was full of robbers, and 
one was killed yesterday close to 
Alcazar. The guardians of my 
camp brought a lot of dogs wit 

them, and about 10 Pp. M., seeing 
that sleep was out of the question, 
by reason of their barking and 
howling, after several remonstran- 
ces, I unpacked a revolver I had 
at the bottom of my portmanteau, 
and having loaded it, told the 
chef to explain to the villagers 
that I would shoot the next dog 
that came near my tent. They 
were all sitting round the camp- 
fire; the chef was beside me, and 
in front were my seven mules and 
ponies. By some unaccountable 
accident, just as I put the pistol 
back in my coat-pocket, bang went 
one of the barrels, blowing my 
pocket to pieces, and giving me 
rather a start. I never saw my 
old friend excited before. “J’espére, 
monsieur, que rien ne vous est 
arrivé?” No,” I replied, “ mais 
jai peur d’avoir manqué ce chien.” 
With which lame excuse I retired 
to my tent, unloaded and replaced 
my weapon, extremely gratified at 
my own escape and that of the 
Moors and animals. 

I cut loose all the poor fowls 
that evening, and fed them with 
barley, insisting, however, on their 
not being carried alive any farther, 
I have always looked upon the 
Moorish and Spanish method of 
transporting them as very cruel ; 
but Iconfess my views are modified, 
for the chef that day had drawn 
my attention to the way in which, 
though tied head downwards by the 
legs, they pecked everything eat- 
able that came within their reach, 
and at each other ; while the cocks, 
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even in that awkward position, 
lost no opportunity of making love 
after the obtrusive manner of their 
kind. 

Next night I encamped near 
a small Arab duar, or village of 
tents, of some very pretty rising 
ground just beyond the river Aya- 
sha, and within twenty miles of 
Tangier. I had made a detour of 
about five miles by myself to have 
a look at the extraordinary mono- 
lithic remains at Kl Uted. There 
is only one large column, about 
twenty. feet high, still standing, a 
solemn and mysterious relic of a 
prehistoric age. The natives at- 
tempt no explanation of the pheno- 
menon, but regard the place as 
sacred ; and I was by no means 
sure as to what kind of reception I 
should meet with from a few men 
who were sitting close underneath 
it. Fortunately they.were very 
friendly, asking, as far as I could 
understand, if I was the Christian 
who had just been to Wazan, and 
on my replying in the affirmative, 
looked at each other and at me in 
mnch astonishment. 

The headman of the dwar where 
I halted begged me to pitch the 
camp closer to their tents on ac- 
count of robbers ; but I had chosen 
a nice bit of ground near an 
orange-grove, so declined to move. 
There was delicious water there, 
and the ladies of the duar brought 
it us in large jars. There were some 
pretty girls among them, and I had 
a long talk before dinner with them 
through the medium of the chef,who 
brightens up a little when brought 
into contact with the fair sex, and 
must, I think, have been a bit of 
a Lothario in his day. He was 
much pleased at their asking me if 
I would like to come and live there, 
and to my modest affirmative must 
have added some impromptu of 
his own, judging from the laugh- 
ter which followed my answer. 
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“ Comme elles seraient jolies hab- 
illées en modes Parisiennes !” re- 
marked the old libertine ; but there 
I disagreed with him, preferring 
the less civilised but more graceful 
fashion, which is not ashamed to 
disclose a pretty foot and part of a 
well-formed and shapely leg. They 
brought me some ewe’s milk before 
dinner—a delicacy I had never, to 
my knowledge, drunk before, but 
which was extremely nice. They 
seemed to have lots of sheep and 
cattle but spoke despondently about 
their affairs, saying it was no good 
making money, for as soon as they 
earned it it was taken from them. 
Lately a servant of the Sultan’s 
had stayed a night in the duar ; 
his mule, worth 150 dollars, had 
been stolen, and they had to pay 
up 300. This and similar acts of 
oppression, they said, had made 
them very poor. 

It is the same story as I have 
heard in all parts of the country. 
A fine intelligent race, a land 
blessed with every good thing that 
Providence can bestow, but cursed 
by a system of government which 
is rotten to the core, but which is 
far too paying a one for those in 
authority ever to admit of the 
necessity of reform. How can it 
be otherwise ? There is hardly, in 
all Marocco, a single official or 
headman in any department who 
is paid for his work. On the con- 
trary, a large sum is expected from 
them, to be paid into the Sul- 
tan’s Treasury every year. “ Why 
should we pay official salaries,” 
was the answer made to me by a 
man high in office in the Sultan’s 
Court, when I taxed him with the 

rinding down of the poor people 
in many of the districts through 
which I had passed—“ why should 


we pay Official salaries, when able(?) 
men are found ready to pay us for 
appointing them ?” 

Considering that these officials 
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are vested with almost unlimited 
eB sty though appeals to the 

ultan are sometimes made, yet 
access to an audience is very bard 
to obtain—it needs little imagina- 
tion to picture the cruelties and 
excesses committed by the head- 
men in their endeavours to squeeze 
the wretched people. This has 
gone on from time immemorial, 
and will continue till the great 
change takes place which is always 
hovering near, and at last must 
overtake every partially barbarous 
country which happens to be adja- 
cent to the more civilised world. 
When and how this change will 
occur to Marocco isa problem as 
interesting as useful,—and to no 
nation a more important question 
than to our own. It may be that the 
wave of Western civilisation which 
has already overspread the whole 
of Northern Africa, from Egypt 
to Oran, will receive a further im- 
petus, and, before losing itself in 
the Atlantic, engulf the ill-starred 
country of Marocco. Internal con- 
vulsions might also bring it about ; 
the death, for instance, of the pres- 
ent Sultan, and his being succeeded 
by some ruler, not only with the 
same liberal views as Mulai Has- 
san himself holds, but gifted with 
sufficient governing power to en- 
able him to rise, pheenix-like, upon 
the ashes of the Augean stable 
of corruption and mismanagement 
which now weighs the country 
down. Then, again, the system of 
extending irregular protection to 
many Jews, which is practised to 
a shameful extent by several of 
the foreign representatives in Tan- 
gier, may be the forerunner of 
some tragic events. These Jews, 
who are known to have paid large 
sums to European Ministers for the 
protection of their flag, have now 
grown so insolent and so tyrannical 
in their dealings with Moors in the. 
interior, that the hatred of the 
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Mussulmans for these people is 
lately increased tenfold, and needs 
but little encouragement to insti- 
tute a series of massacres through- 
out the country. Then, of course, 
foreign intervention would be neces- 
sary,—and the partition treaty 
which already exists in embryo in 
the minds of many European states- 
men, would become a fait accompli. 
Far better would it be if abuses of 
this description were inquired into 
and corrected, instead of the agita- 
tion which is created by some phil- 
anthropist “having seen a slave 
in the streets of Tangier or Tetu- 
an,”—slavery, as I can vouch for 
myself, being one of the few well- 
conducted branches of the interior 
economy of Marocco. 

But through whatever channel 
the future destinies of those 
“happy realms” may be altered, 
it is certain that without some 
serious provocation the Moors 
themselves will bear no hand in 
the matter, but will be content to 
jog along in the same monotonous 
groove in which they have moved 
since the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

I had the misfortune that even- 
ing, my last in camp, to break my 
watch-glass, and found in the 
morning it had stopped. I watch- 
ed the sun rise, and set it to what 
I guessed the right hour, findin 
on my arrival in Tangier that i 
was only ten minutes out. I had 
to wear it all day pinned on the 
outside of my coat, to prevent the 
hands touching anything—which 
eccentricity, however, attracted no 
attention on the road. My late 
companion had a neat little cadran 
solaire, with which, by allowing for 
the approximate variations, we 
were able to tell the time pretty 
accurately. 

For the last time that night 
I gave orders for the chef’s wretch- 
ed fowls to be killed, as, apart from 
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the cruelty of the proceeding, I 
did not wish to make my entry in- 
to Tangier laden with spoils, like 
the members of certain foreign 
legations in that town. “Ils ser- 
ront tous morts aprés votre diner, 
monsieur, je vous jure ;” but on 
waking at “cock-crow,” I experi- 
enced the same sensation which I 
fancy must have been Samuel’s 
after the destruction of Amalek—— 
while I flatter myself that when 
the chef overheard my order to my 
valet, “ Quitta los pollos,” he must 
have felt a little like Agag. He 
at once began cutting their throats; 
but I stopped him at the third, 
and after pointing out that obedi- 
ence was better than sacrifice, I 
sent for my fair young friends of the 
preceding evening, and distributed 
the remaining seven cocks and 
hens, with which attention they 
were much pleased. 

At about nine that (Sunday) 
morning, I passed Hadd el Gharbia 
—the weekly market held about 18 
miles from Pengten~onl found it 
unusually crowded, being almost 
the first fine Sunday they had had 
for weeks. All the different trades 
have separate ground allotted to 
them, the butchers, corn-dealers, 
pottery -sellers, shoemakers, all 
being numerously represented. I 
think the latter are about the busi- 
est, as Moorish slippers take a lot 
of patching up, and the cobbler 
generally makes good on the mar- 
ket-day the wear and tear of the 
preceding week. The bread-sellers 
were all of the gentler sex, chiefly 
young girls ; and as I had to buya 
day’s supply for my men, I went 
round with the chef inspecting 
their wares, much to their amuse- 
ment. Some of them had on the 


pretty Moorish brooches, joined 
together by a silver chain; and 
though I made my attendant offer 
considerably over the value for 
several of them, it was of no use. 
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I bought a good deal more bread 
than was required, but had the 
satisfaction of distributing it, to- 
gether with a lot of oranges, to the 
starving people who always hover 
around these assemblies. 

As I was leaving the place, a 
very handsome man, but desperate- 
ly thin, and with recent marks of 
fetters on his legs, followed me 
gesticulating wildly. I could not 
conceive what he wanted, but 
found he had been imprisoned for 
many months at the instance of a 
French or Italian protected Jew. 
The governor of the district had at 
last let him out, and he was on his 
way to Fez to try to get redress. 
He had had no food for some days, 
and I shall never forget his fam- 
ished appearance and look of grati- 
tude when I gave him money to 
buy some. The soldier, who knew 
who he was, vouched for the truth 
of his story. That functionary, 
who knew a word or two of Span- 
ish, rather amused me that after- 
noon. I was sitting under the 
shade of a big rock washing down 
with some claret the wholly unedi- 
ble meal which the chef had _pro- 
vided, and there being half a 
bottle left, offered it to the soldier, 
who refused it with protestations 
of horror; but on my making as 
if I would throw it away, he at 
once seized it, and remarking 
“Casa, bona,” wrapped it up in 
his jeléb for consumption pri- 
vately. 

When within seven or eight 
miles of Tangier, I left my people 
to follow at their leisure, and can- 
tered in, arriving an hour before 
dinner, very glad to stretch my 
legs once more under a comfortable 
table, and to be able to express my 
thoughts again in my native tongue 
—a luxury I had not enjoyed since 
leaving Tangier. 

Next day, after an interview 
with the Sharif (pére), at which 
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H.E. Sir J. Hay acted as inter- 
preter, I recrossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and succeeded in catch- 
ing a homeward-bound ship the 
day following. Generally, passen- 
gers getting in at the last port of 
call on a long voyage have to put 
up with rather poor accommoda- 
tion ; but I was fortunate in secur- 
ing a large cabin between myself 
and a chance acquaintance, who 
was also going home. We were 
not quite so happy, however, in 
our entourage, for an aged second- 
class passenger, in a moribund con- 
dition, had been removed into the 
adjoining cabin, and with all the 
ports closed on account of a north- 
westerly gale, was by no means a 
pleasant neighbour. Of course 


there was no help for it ; and as the 
poor old man did all in his power 
for us by dying the second night 
at sea, I bear him no ill will, I 
must confess, however, to having 
been a little startled by a nautical 


party, provided with needles, &c., 
appearing at my bedside at six the 
following morning, with the inten- 
tion of sewing me up and commit- 
ting my body to the deep. I 
begged for delay, and suggested 
their applying their misdirected 
energies next door. At eight 
o’clock the stopping of the ship 
and solemn tolling of the bell an- 
nounced that the old man’s earthly 
voyage was at an end. 

After this sad event, we con- 
cluded our troubles were ever, and 
were naturally indignant at finding 
our late friend’s place was taken 
by a sick Lascar. In vain we ex- 
postulated with the doctor, who 
made himself particularly disagree- 
able, and could not be brought to 
see the advantage of sharing hisown 
cabin with his patient rather than 
putting us to inconvenience. Ori- 
entals are not wont to suffer in 
silence, and the poor man’s groans 
were harassing to a degree, till our 
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arrival at Plymouth, where, by an 
exodus of most of the passengers, 
I was enabled to move.into an- 
other cabin. 

Notwithstanding blowy weather 
and the presence on board of about 
sixty children, which made me 
drink sometimes at dinner to the 
immortal memory of cruel King 
Herod, the voyage home was ex- 
tremely agreeable, and pleasant 
hours spent on deck or in the 
saloon will possibly remain a pleas- 
ing recollection to more than one 
of us. Cards were always going 
on, and, when smooth enough, 
music, though the powers of the 
one fair accompanist must have 
been sorely tried by some of the 
duties which devolved upon her. 
In one case particularly so, when 
a travelling gent of the true ’Arry 
type, who was always bursting with 
suppressed melody, would crave 
an accompaniment to “’Er bright 
smile aunts me still.” It is, per- 
haps, one of the drawbacks of 
meeting agreeable people on a 
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short sea-voyage that the intimac 
established on board ship can hard- 
ly go on through the busy life of 
work or fashion on shore; and 
though, as I once heard remarked, 
the pleasant intimacies on those 
occasions are only due to there 
being nothing else to look at than 
“a sea-gull and the man at the 
wheel,” yet the friendships formed 
under these circumstances in- a 
few weeks or even days, are often 
as lasting as though they were the 
result of as many months’ compan- 
ionship under more stirring influ- 
ences. 

And now my task is completed, 
and my last visit to Marocco, with 
the incidents and actors connected 
therewith, is fast fading into a 
memory. It is a very pleasant 
one ; and if the record of my stay 
among the people tends to interest 
those who are acquainted with the 
country, or to raise its people in 
the estimation of those who know 
nothing about them, I shall not 
have penned these notes in vain. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE.—PART VII. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A VISIT TO THE CITY. 


On fine morning, not very long 
after his excursion into the coun- 
try, Dexter File might have been 
seen threading his way slowly 
along Chea side, taking in as he 
went all the sights and sounds 
of that wonderful thoroughfare. 
Everybody seemed to be busy 
enough, and yet the eager, anx- 
ious, careworn look which File was 
accustomed to observe on the coun- 
tenances of his countrymen rarely 
met his eyes. The people seemed 
to have a good-natured aspect ; 
and once or twice when he stopped 
some one to ask his way, he was 
treated with a patient civility 
which struck him as a_ thing 
rather new in the ways of men 
dealing one with the other. He 
admired the cleanliness of the 
streets, the brightness of the shop- 
fronts, and the excellence of the 
eer ; he thought well of the 

ig policemen, and of the skill 
with which the bewildering mass 
of traffic was kept in its proper 
channels. ‘These English are not 
so backward as I fancied,” said 
the millionaire to himself, as he 
crossed the road to the Royal Ex- 
change ; “they must have a good 
deal of common-sense concealed 
somewhere about them, and yet it 
is wonderful how they will let any- 
body take themin. If they had 
not bought up most of our bank- 
rupt roads, and flooded mines, and 
bogus cattle-ranches, I don’t know 
where a good many Americans 
would have been by this time. 
They are fighting rather shy of us 
just now,—seems as if we had 
scared them at last. We have 
been running them pretty hard 
lately, that’s a fact.” And he re- 
called the different occasions on 


which English credulity had been 
of very great service to himself, 
especially in the days when no one 
in his own land would have taken 
his word for half-a-dollar. 

He went on with his head bent 
down, while these and like thoughts 
skimmed over the surface of his 
mind; and after a little time he 
found himself in a narrow street 
standing before a doorway, on the 
side of which a certain name was 
painted. File looked at this name, 
and then ata card which he drew 
out of his pocket. Apparently he 
was satisfied, for he went into the 
house, and passed up a dirty stair- 
case, and tapped at a door in front 
of him. A muttered word or two 
reached his ears, which perhaps 
was an invitation to enter. File 
accepted it frankly in that spirit, 
and walked in without further 
ceremony. 

He passed at once into a small 
and grimy room, in the centre of 
which there was a table, strewn 
with papers more or less ink-stained 
and discoloured. Some of the 
papers were tied up in bundles 
with faded red tape. Two chairs 
stood by the side of the table, and 
in one of them there sat an un- 
pleasant-looking young man, with 
a bilious skin and bloodshot eyes, 
and a furtive expression, whiclr at 
once set Dexter File against him. 
For there was nothing he hated so 
much as any sign of craft or guile in 
others: perhaps he was not uncon- 
scious that those qualities entered 
a little into his own: composition, 
but that did not reconcile him to 
them when he saw them exhibited 
by anybody else. 

The sly young man looked at 
File with suspicion. His apparel 
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was ill made and shabby, and the 
high hat, to which he clung as his 
only friend in a foreign land, had 
not improved in appearance since 
his arrival in England ; softening 
of the brim had evidently reached 
an advanced stage. Then the clerk 
did not fail to notice that the 
visitor wore a paper collar, and a 
necktie which might have cost a 
shilling when it was new, which 
was a long time ago. Noting 
these things with a careful but 
rapid glance—and it was part of 
the clerk’s business thus to “ take 
stock ” of his employer’s visitors— 
he came to the conclusion that 
Dexter File was some poor devil 


in ascrape, and that he had come. 


to the wrong place to be shown 
the way out of it. 

“Ts Mr Moss Jacobs in ?” asked 
File, who could scarcely bear to 
throw another glance at the clerk. 
It was a case of reciprocal aversion 
at first sight. ‘ This is his office, 
I believe ?” 

“This is Mr Jacobs’s office,” said 
the clerk ; “but he’s very seldom 
here. Do you want to see him?” 

“TI reckon I should not be here if 
Idid not. Yon don’t find people 
coming much for pleasure,do you ?” 

“ Well, not often,” replied the 
clerk, with an ugly leer. “We 
are not much in that line in this 
part of the town. Many of our 
customers go in for pleasure, but 
not at the East End. There is 
nothing very festive going on when 
they call upon Moss Jacobs in the 
City. So you want to see him. 
Is it about pictures ? ” 

“Tt is not about pictures. I am 
not a painter.” 

*] should think not,” said the 
young man, laughing. “ Artists 
all drive in their broughams now, 
and live near Holland Park,—at 
least ours do. But what és your 
business ? ” 


“T come on private business,”. 


answered File, with an air of sim- 
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plicity, for he was beginning to be 
amused with this nice young man. 

“ Private ?—yes, of course. Most 
pa who come to see MrJacobs 
lave very puree business with 
him. But I am sure to know all 
about it, for I take charge of all the 
bills, you understand, and remind 
him when they are due. Is it about 
money ?” 

“T suppose that is what brings 
most people here, is it not ?” 

“'That’s about it.” 

“Very good. Then I have come 
on the same business as other 
people.” 

“ Well, I should advise you not 
to try it on just now,” said the 
clerk, now lounging towards the 
window, and adopting a patronising 
manner towards the visitor. “The 
governor has had bad luck lately, 
and money is short—in fact, I 
never knew it so short before. 
You have come to the wrong shop, 
mister ; I could see that directly 
you opened the door. It’s the house 
with the three gold balls hang- 
ing outside that you want, and 
there are plenty of such places 
about here. Mr Jacobs deals only 
with swells ; if you know anything 
about him, you ought to have 
known that. Look here! I may 
as well save your time and his. 
If you are hard up, a don’t you 
go to a loan office? That is about 
the ticket for you, don’t you see ? 
What made you come here ? Who 
sent you?” 

“TI forget now who it was,” re- 
plied File, in a vacant way which 
increased the clerk’s contempt for 
him tenfold. “I think it must 
have been Captain Tiltoff.” 

“So you know him, do you 
said the clerk, pricking up his ears, 
and scanning File more closely 
than before. “He’s a pretty cus- 
tomer. We have had some trouble 
with him, and it isn’t all over yet. 
We should have sold him up long 
ago, but there is some difficulty in 
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the way. So you come from him, 
Mister What’s-your name ? Why 
didn’t you say so at first ? ” 

At this moment a bell rung in 
an inner room, and the clerk started 
towards the door. “That’s the 
gov’nor,” said he, hurriedly. “ If 
you come on Captain Tiltoff’s busi- 
ness, I daresay he will see you for 
a minute. Shall I tell him you are 
here ?” 

“Tell him anything you like,” 
said File; and as the clerk dis- 
appeared he ran his eye rapidly over 
the papers on the table. He had 
no particular curiosity to see what 
they were about, but when he went 
into aroom he liked to look at 
everything, and the truth is that 
many auseful scrap of information 
he had picked up by a casual glance 
at a letter. 

“Yes,” said the clerk, after a 
short absence, “he will see you. 
Only, if you come to ask him to re- 
new any of the Captain’s bills, I 
advise you not to go in. He is like 
a bear with a sore head to-day.” 

File, however, did not show any 
sign of nervousness as he entered 
the private oftice where Moss 
Jacobs transacted the financial 
part of his business. The picture 
trade was carried on in Bond street, 
and there Jacobs was to be found 
nearly every afternoon, looking out 
for his American customers. So 
far as his opportunities permitted, 
he was gradually getting back the 
money which had been paid for 
the Alabama claims. As soon as 
his eyes fell upon Dexter File, he 
saw that he was an American, but 
of a class with which he had never 
sought to have any dealings. He 
muttered a gruff “Good morning,” 
and waited for his visitor to begin. 

“You area friend of Captain 
Tiltoff’s, I believe,” said File, 


taking a chair, and putting his hat 
on the floor. 

“T don’t know so much about 
that,” replied Jacobs, in a sour tone. 


“ At any rate, you have lent him 
a good deal of money ?” 

“ Ah, that’s another matter.” 

“So it iss May I ask you how 
much he owes you ?” 

“Do you intend to pay it, 
then?” asked Jacobs, with an im- 
pudent laugh. 

“Tt all depends,” replied File, 
in his usual placid manner. “Tell 
me how much your debt is, and I 
will let youknow. I suppose he is 
in debt everywhere ? ” 

“ Do you know him well ?” asked 
Jacobs. 

“T never spoke to him in my 
life.” 

“JT see,” said the usurer, now 
thinking that he began to under- 
stand matters. “ You take a 
friendly interest in his affairs, 
And I suppose you expect to buy 
up his over-due bills at half-price ? 
But they are all good enough to 
hold on to. I shall get my money 
when I want it, I daresay ; but 
depend upon it, Tiltoff will get no 
mercy from me. He has been 
carrying on a nice game, but it is 
very nearly at an end. If you are 
his friend, you can tell him I say 
so. I intend to be even with him,” 
and there was a look on Moss 
Jacobs’s face which sufficiently 
proved that he meant to be as good 
as his word. 

“Well,” said File, taking up his 
hat, “your young man out there 
tells me that money is short. I 
propose to take up these bills of 
Captain Tiltoff’s at once, and pay 
you their full value. You will 
wait some time before you get 
= money from him ; but that, 

suppose, you knew before.” 

ou are evidently deep in his 
affairs. Have you Ane long in 
England ?” 

“ About two weeks.” 

“ Two weeks ! “repeated Jacobs, 
eginning to feel rather puzzled. 
ou made good use of your time.” 

“T have very little of it to spare 
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just now ; so if you mean to settle 
this matter let us do it. Write 
down on that slip of paper what 

ou want for all your debt. Are 
the bills here?” 

There was now a firm business- 
like tone in the stranger’s voice, 
and a cool decision about his man- 
ner, which caused Jacobs to suspect 
that he had perhaps made some 
mistake about him. He could not 
be a friend of Tiltoff’s, for he offer- 
ed to pay his debts, and none of 
Tiltoff’s friends would have been 
rash enough for that. Perhaps he 
was some one who hada grudge 
against the worthy captain, and 
was willing to pay for his revenge. 
He glanced secretly at File’s face ; 
but, as usual, it wasa blank. Then 
he took up the slip of paper, and 
wrote down a few figures upon it, 
and pushed it over to File, who 
took it up and kept it in his hand. 
The railroad king took another 
piece of paper, and began writing 
upon it, while Jacobs watched him 
curiously, thinking that he was 
working out a calculation. It was 
in reality an order upon a well- 
known-banking house for the sum 
which Jacobs had demanded. 

“ You have the bills here ?” said 
File. 

“ When you are ready to pay for 
them ;” and Jacobs opened a drawer, 
and took out a little packet. 

“Very good; then if you hand 
them over to me, we can both get 
at some more profitable business 
than this,” 

Jacobs looked at the paper which 
his visitor passed across the table, 
and then jumped up from his chair 
as if he had been shot. 

“ File,” said he, as he read the 
name at the foot of the order ; 
“ Dexter File! not the famous 
Dexter File of New York?” 

“ My name is Dexter File, and I 
live in New York. But what of 
that ?” 

“ What of it? Everything of it, 
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my dear sir. To think of your hay- 
ing been kept waiting out there 
half an hour, while my fool of a 
clerk was treating you like a dog. 
I would not have had it happen for 
a thousand pounds. Pray, sit down, 
sir. My kerridge will be round at 
three o’clock—in ten minutes. Let 
me drive you to the West End; or 
the coachman shall take you any- 
where you please. If I had only 
known you were coming !-” Jacobs 
prostrated himself almost to the 
ground, while File looked on with 
the same indifference which he had 
displayed under the impertinence 
of the clerk outside. 

“Sit down, Mr Jacobs,” said 
File, with a slight motion of his 
hand; “our business is not quite 
over yet. I have brought asmall 
parcel with me, which I intend to 
put with this waste paper I have 
just bought of you. Then you will 
tie them up together, and take 
them to Captain Tiltoff. He will 
no doubt be ready to settle with 
you; if not ” File shrugged 
his shoulders and drummed upon 
his hat. “ You understand?” he 
added glancing quickly at Jacobs. 

“Yes, sir—yes, Mr File—I un- 
derstand,” replied Jacobs, still, as 
it were, grovelling in the dust. 
“The man is quite ruined—I knew 
that long ago. I was only waiting 
my time to strike. When do you 
wish me to see him?” 

“ As soon as you like—things of 
this sort ought to be got out of the 
way quickly. My name need not 
be mentioned. And as for your 
expenses, send me a note when all 
is over.” 

“ And some day I hope you will 
call and see my new gallery—the 
finest works of all the masters, old 
and new. Most honoured to have 
a visit from you. Good morning, 
Mr File,” for the visitor had now 
made it clear that he intended the 
interview to come to anend. He 
steadily declined all offers of the 
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“kerridge,” and with a slight in- 
clination of his head he made for 
the door, but Jacobs went before 
him, bowing and scraping, much to 
the astonishment of the clerk. 

“ Is the gentleman coming back ?” 
the young man ventured to ask, as 
the door closed upon the visitor. 

“Mind your own business, you 
fool,” growled Jacobs, savagely. 
“A pretty morning’s work you 
have done! What made you keep 
him out here all that time? Couldn’t 
you see that he was a millionaire ?” 

“No,” returned the clerk with 
equal roughness, for he was not 
afraid of Jacobs. “How should 
I know that millionaires wore 
paper collars ?” 

“You idiot! you might wear 
anything, or nothing, if you were 
as rich as Dexter File of New 
York.” 

“Dexter File,” repeated the 
clerk, opening his mouth and look- 
ing very foolish, as people must 
do when their mouths are open. 
“Why I would have given a sov- 
ereign to have known it. What 
brought him here ?” 

“He has bought all Captain 
Tiltoff’s bills. But what he means 
to do with them is another matter. 
You take good care that I am not 
at home if the Captain calls—and 


keep a sharp look-out for Mr File, 
We must get him into Bond street 
before we have done with him.” 

Unconscious of this deep-laid 
scheme, the millionaire pursued his 
homeward way, and when he reach. 
ed his room, his eye happened to 
fall upon a paragraph ina morn. 
ing paper which lay upon the table, 
and which simply stated that Mrs 
Peters of New York had come 
to London for the season. 

* Oh, she has,” said Dexter File 
to himself ; “so much the better, 
She is the very person I want to 
lend me a hand, now that this 
precious captain’s affairs are all 
comfortably settled. Sally Peters 
in London! I wonder whether 
she is as pretty as ever! She 
will do exactly what I wanted to 
get done, and it requires a woman 
to manage it. Sometimes they are 
useful. I will get her to give me 
as much of her time as she can 
spare frem flirtation, and that 
will not be much unless she is a 
good deal changed.” And with 
that the millionaire went to his 
dinner, although it was but two 
o’clock, and he consumed it with 
almost utter unconsciousness whe- 


ther he was eating fish, flesh, or 


fowl. Such was his idea of the 
Art of Dining. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A PEACEMAKER, 


Mrs Peters had, in truth, de- 
cided to spend the season in Lon- 
don, much as it vexed her to leave 
Paris, where she had numerous 
friends, and among them not afew 
admirers, She had found that life 
could be made very tolerable in a 
charming suite of apartments at the 
Hotel du Rhin, and her little din- 
ners became one of the features 
of Parisian life, for she chose her 
guests with mach discrimination ; 
one was always certain of finding 
there the people who had done 


something to distinguish them- 
selves in the world. The great 
actress of the day, who was thought 
to be a genius, and whose abundant 
eccentricities went far to sustain 
the reputation, was one of her fre- 
quent guests, and she even attested 
her regard for the widow by pre- 
senting her with a little statuette 
of herself, modelled in wax, One 
could see the light of a candle 
through it, but some people said 
you might do that through the fair 
original herself. Sometimes, too, 
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the great M. Perlon condescended 
to show himself at her receptions 
—noisy, vain, and outwardly con- 
fident, but secretly laden with 
discouragement and anxiety. Then 
there would very likely be a mar- 
quis or .a count of the true old 
stock, whose house was behind 
one of the high walls of the Fau- 
bourg St Germain—for even into 
that quarter had the vivacious and 
clever widow contrived to carry 
the standard of victory. She was 
far too accomplished a tactician 
to allow M. Perlon to cross her 
threshold on her aristocratic nights. 
In the sombre old mansions, with 

ardens or courtyards in front of 
them, jealously screened from the 
vulgar gaze of the passers-by, the 
name of Perlon was never breathed. 
The inmates, wrapped in their own 
seclusion, did not appear to know 
that there was such a thing as a 
Government in France. There had 
been one long blank since 1848. 
Their sons and daughters were 
married and given in marriage ; but 
outside their own circle, no one 
ever heard of them. They ignored 
M. Perlon and all his kind, but 
they were ignoredin return; and it 
would have been hard to prove 
that they had the best of it. 
Among these relics of the past, 
Sally Peters might have discovered 
more than one kindly disposed per- 
son who would have been willing 
to east in his lot with her own; for, 
as she said, anybody may marry an 
American, especially an American 
with an ample supply of money. 
But she had found her own way of 
life a pleasant one, and it is never 
safe to hazard great changes when 
all is going on well. Stone walls 
may not always make a prison, but 
the young widow had a decided 
preference for keeping on the outer 
side of them. Once or twice, even 
M. Perlon himself had shown symp- 
toms of succumbing to her manifold 
charms. There was an unusually 
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soft and sentimental look on his 
broad and somewhat vacant coun- 
tenance, and the harsh tones of his 
voice became almost gentle. The 
lion in love is doubtless an interest- 
ing object, but it simply aroused 
the young widow’s sense of the 
ludicrous. She made quiet sport 
of her admirer; and very soon he 
decided that although she had 
many attractions, her ‘ character 
was of too light and frivolous a 
cast to harmonise with the great 
destinies to which he was called. 
It cannot be said that Sally 
Peters had grown weary of this 
somewhat mild and harmless sort 
of amusement ; but: the truth is, 
that ever since the day when Reg- 
inald Tresham had made her his 
ally, she felt that to her was in- 
trusted the mission of bringing 
about a reconciliation between the 
lovers. That they should have 
been parted for any cause whatever 
would have been a very grievous 
blow to her; but to see them parted 
through what she believed to be a 
sheer misunderstanding—that was 
a thing not to be patiently endured. 
Kate had acted in accordance ‘with 
a high sense of honour ; but what 
was that but one reason the more 
for not permitting her to sacrifice 
her happiness ? That Reginald was 
deeply attached to her was quite 
clear to the discerning eyes of the 
shrewd widow, but such attach- 
ments had not always the power to 
aaa lifelong separations. In 
ove as in friendship, the chasm 
which is not soon closed up widens 
imperceptibly, and the day comes 
when there is no possibility of 
bridging it over. At the thought 
of such a result as this, Sally’s 
heart sank within her, for she held 
strongly to what some people called 
romantic and sentimental ideas, as 
we have already seen ; and if she 
could, she would have led every 
anxious pair of lovers to the altar 
without putting their constancy to 
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too severe a trial. This was doubly 
magnanimous, as everybody will 
admit, on the part of awoman who 
had herself been married. 

Thus, then, she prepared for her 
siege—patiently and silently,deter- 
mined that while there should not 
be any undue haste, on the other 
hand there should be no failure. 
In leaving the Place Vendome she 
was making a great sacrifice ; for 
hotel life in London is not alto- 
gether like Paradise, and a solitary 
widow cannot very well take a 
house—at any rate, Sally Peters 
was not disposed to venture upon 
that experiment. She was always 
in favour of keeping on the safe 
side. At length she pitched her 
tent in the neighbourhood of Dover 
Street, where, with the aid of the 
genius who had for some time past 
graciously consented to act as her 
cook, she hoped to renew the tri- 
umphs of her Parisian dinners. In 
many respects she was placed in a 
very advantageous position for the 
pursuit of her plans. She had not 
entered society by one of its side- 
doors. She came to England armed 
with some undeniable passports, 
and several great ladies in the Lon- 
don world had taken her up, and 
rendered themselves responsible 
for her good behaviour. The rest 
was soon done. She studied to win 
over to her side all the women, 
knowing well that an equal degree 
of trouble was not necessary to 
secure the other sex. She was 
always beautifully dressed, and yet 
she never outdressed any one, and 
excited no ill-natured remarks. 
No married woman ever found her 
husband engaged in too long and 
too earnest a conversation with her. 
In fact she did not encourage 
married men—not if she had reason 
to suspect that their wives were of 
a jealous temperament. By thus 
walking warily, she made as few 
enemies as it is given to most peo- 


ple to pass through life with, A 
certain proportion there :must be, 
but in the widow’s case it was a little 
below the average limit. Thus her 
new season promised to be anything 
but dull, apart from the great pro- 
ject, which of itself promised to 
afford a fair measure of interest. 
The entourage in London was 
not quite so perfect as that of the 
Hotel du Rhin; but by dint of 
great skill and some hard work, it 
was made to bear a near approach 
to it. And the dinners were un- 
deniably a success. Instead of 
being reduced to ask to her table 
a few belated Americans, mixed 
up with some barristers and un- 
known members of Parliament, 
the name of Mrs Peters figured in 
the papers as the entertainer of 
genuine grandees — ambassadors, 
bishops, and dukes. Mr Spinner, 
who among his other good points 
had a decided though not always 
a very refined or delicate appre- 
ciation of female beauty, took a 
particular fancy to the lovely 
American, and poured forth his 
thoughts to her with the freedom 
which characterised him. Achigh- 
ly emotional and impressionable 
being he seemed to her, and she 
could not quite understand how 
it was that he had obtained his 
great supremacy. She had now 
seen great leaders of parties in 
three different countries, and it 
became more than ever inexpli- 
cable to her what had given them 
their extraordinary reputations, 
and what the world really meant 
when it called them wise and pro- 
found statesmen. These reflections, 
however, she did not confide to her 
English friends. She was pleased 
with Mr Spinner’s attentions— 
very much more pleased than she 
had been in Paris with the unwieldy 
flatteries of M. Perlon. What- 
ever might be thought of Mr Spin- 
ner’s statesmanship, there could be 
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no dispute as to the charm of his 
social qualities. Sally Peters liked 
him, and told him so one night 
with her usual frankness. 

“T am delighted to hear it,” 
said the Minister, with a smile ; 
“there are many people, I can 
assure you, who do not. How 
fortunate are you, who can have 
no such experiences ! ” 

“ What! do you suppose that 
nobody dislikes me ?” 

“Yes, I should take that for 
granted. If you have enemies, sit 
them down in front of you, and 
talk to them as you are now talk- 
ing to me. I will answer for the 
results.” 

“Tam afraid I should not find 
them so generously disposed as 
you are. But everybody knows 
that generosity is your distinguish- 
. 

he statesman looked at her as if 
a suspicion of her sincerity had for 
a moment crossed his mind. But 
there was no sly malice to be de- 
tected in her innocent eyes, Clearly 
she must mean what she said. 

“You are indeed right,” he 
said, in his most melodious tones ; 
“generosity is my guide—gener- 
osity and the love of justice. Yet 
the best of men cannot afford to 
be compared with your sex in 
these respects. All our good 
qualities are learnt or acquired 
from women.” 

“Are you in earnest, Mr Spin- 
ner?” 

“Madam, I am always in earn- 
est; that is a peculiarity for 
which, permit me to say, I am 
renowned, And even the most 
capricious of mankind must be 
sincere when they are in the society 
of a good—and lovely—woman. 
The influence is irresistible ; and 
it is well for us that it should be 
so. It exalts us above the ordinary 
cares and trials of life.” 

“Thad no idea that you great 
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statesmen had time to think even 
of my poor sex.” 
“ Ah, my dear Mrs Peters, you 


little know the human _ heart. 
Plunged in the vortex of strife, 
we turn to you as the weary trav- 
eller turns to the bright stream 
which refreshes him at the wayside, 
and find renewed energies to go on 
with our dreary task. Sometimes 
it is possible that devotion to an 
ideal may lead men astray ; for we 
are all weak, erring mortals.” 

“ Presque tous,” smilingly mur- 
mured Sally, in the words of the 
French Abbé. 

“ Oh, I was speaking of the men, 
and of course I exempt you, and all 
the young and beautiful, who have 
the happy privilege of gladdening 
the hearts of the tired and jaded. 
Look at me, for instance——” 

“You are the youngest man in 
the world,” said Sally, letting her 
soft dreamy eyes rest upon his face. 

“T never come to see you but I 
feel myself ten years younger— 
that much I can truly say.” 

“Then come every day, dear Mr 
Spinner,” said Sally, in her girlish 
way, and putting her pretty hand 
gently on the statesman’s arm, 
while she looked up at his face 
with an air of the most rustic sim- 
plicity. She wore a light dress, 
which to Mr Spinner’s eyes seemed 
to consist chiefly of a cloud of 
fine lace and gauze—a cloud not 
dense enough to conceal the out- 
lines of a beautiful form, such as 
ambitious sculptors have endea- 
voured vainly to copy in stone, as 
if there could be any resemblance 
without movement. The white 
hand was fringed with lace, and 
Mr Spinner laid his own upon it 
in afatherly manner, and sighed. 

“T will come and see you as 
often as you will permit me,” he 
said, and then he seemed to make 
a great effort, and tore himself 
away. Once more it oar) be said 
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that, however great a man may 
be, or however powerful, before a 
lovely woman he appears no longer 
as the conqueror but as the van- 
quished. It is the lot of man, 
and it is his duty to submit to it, 
as Mr Spinner invariably did, with 
meekness and resignation. 

After this interview, Sally put 
on her bonnet—no woman alive 
wore such pretty bonnets, and 
where she got them from was a 
mystery—and drew on a pair of 
gloves which seemed just large 
enough for a child, and sat waiting 
for a few minutes till her brougham 
came round to the door. hile 
she waited she had what she called 
a “good think,” and in the midst 


of her reflections, which were not 


devoted to her dress or her bonnets, 
a servant entered and announced a 
visitor. 

“ T cannot see anybody,” she said 
quickly, before the man had spoken, 
“for | am just going out.” 

“Tt is Sir Reginald Tresham, 
madam.” 

“ Then show him up,” said Sally, 
jumping to her feet and motioning 
impatiently to the man, who was 
taken aback at her sudden change 
of manner. He looked very hard, 
though in a furtive way, at Regin- 
ald, as he escorted him up-stairs, 
and made up his mind that it would 
not be atall a bad match. There 
is no escaping the penetration of 
our servants. 

“ Are you going out or coming 
in?” asked Reginald, for Sally met 
him at the door, full of animation 
and friendly greetings. To many 
a young man, parted from his love, 
the presence of such a friend as 
this, so kind and faithful, and in- 
cidentally so young and beautiful, 
would have been a grateful con- 
solation:; and it wool be folly to 


deny that to some extent it was so 
to Reginald. We are but mortal, 
as Mr Spinner had truly said ; and 
Reginald, although he had come to 


this house thinking of no one and 
of nothing but Kate Margrave, 
could not but be aware that her 
form was somehow vanishing from 
his mind in the presence of this 
, 380 friend to them both. It was 
oubtless nothing more than the 
appreciation of Sally’s mediation 
on his behalf which made him 
stand admiring her in the doorway, 
until she almost began to blush 
“under the ardour of his gaze. 

“T am going out,” she said; 
“ but I think you may come in for 
five minutes, if you will promise 
not to stop longer.” 

“T will promise anything you 
like to ask,” answered Reginald, 
submissively. 

“Then take out your watch and 
time yourself, for 1 must hurry up 
—I mean, make haste,” said Sally, 
who occasionally caught herself in 
one of the idioms of her native 
land, and corrected it in deference 
to English prejudices—not because 
she was in any way ashamed of it. 
“Do you know where I am going?” 

“T do not,” said Reginald, his 
eyes still following her with admir- 
ation ; “but wherever it may be, 
I wish I were going with you.” 

“JT daresay you do; but you 
cannot.” 

“ Well, then, make my five min- 
utes a quarter of an hour. I 
haven’t met you anywhere fora 
week past, and it gives me new 
life and hope to see you.” 

“ Dear me,” said Sally, * that’s 
just what Mr Spinner has been 
telling me.” 

“ Hang Mr Spinner! ” cried Reg- 
inald, impatiently. “Has he been 
here too?” 

“Here too !—yes, of course he 
has. What other lady does he 
visit ? Don’t tell me that he calls 
upon anybody else as often as he 
does upon me,” said the pretty lit- 
tle woman, with mock earnestness, 
and clasping her hands together. 

“Ail you women are alike; 
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whether men are young or old, you 
have no pity on them.’ 

“Tf you talk like that,I will 
take off my bonnet, and not go 
where I intended.” 

“ Ah, my kind friend, I under- 
stand you now—you were goin 
to see Kate, and for me, And 
am keeping you here talking non- 
sense. Has anything new hap- 

ened ?” 

“Nothing has happened, but I 
intend that something shall hap- 

en if you behave yourself pro sly 
and don’t speak disrespectfully of 
my friends because they think pro- 

er to admire me. You would not 
Sows everybody in love with Kate, 
would you?” 

“There is no fear of that while 
you are in London. But tell me 
what you have devised—what plan 
has your kind heart suggested to 
you now?” 

“T am going to give a ball.” 

“To give a ball,” repeated Reg- 
inald, in a tone of woeful disap- 
pointment, not seeing that such a 
project could have any particular 
interest for him, “ Is that all?” 

“ All? Well, I should think it 
was quite enough, and so would 
you if you were a poor unprotected 
woman, and had to arrange every- 
thing without any help.” Here 
Sally was not keeping within the 
strict bounds of accuracy, for she 
knew perfectly well that upon due 
summons one or two, or more if 
necessary, of her great friends 
would come to her assistance very 
cheerfully in this enterprise. But 
she liked to depict herself as very 
lonely and forsaken. 

“Now listen,” she continued, 
seeing that Reginald was obviousl 
cast down ; “do you really web 
to see Kate?” 

“Do I wish it? Does a hungry 
man wish to eat ?” 

“T don’t know anything about 
hungry men, except that men al- 
waysseemhungry. But I suppose 
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you do wish to see Kate—you have 
not changed ?” 

“Changed ? How many times 
have I told you that I can never 
change? Come, do pray let us 
consider that point at least as set- 
tled. I intend that Kate Mar- 
grave shall be my wife, if faithful 
love can win her.” 

“ Well, it can do a great deal, as 
a rule—so I’ve heard, for I don’t 
know very much about it.” 

“ That must be entirely your own 
fault,” said Reginald, and he was 
surprised how gently his voice 
sounded. 

“T really do believe that you 
are trying to flirt with me,” ex- 
claimed Sally,with a look of horror. 

“ Recollect that you have limited 
me to a quarter of an hour—what 
time does that allow for flirtation?” 

“T said five minutes,” said Sally, 
demurely ; “ but you may take a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“T may? Then you are the best 
woman in the world ;” and upon 
this, Reginald seized the hand 
which happened to be nearest to 
him, and kissed it with a warmth 
which might have alarmed Sally, if 
she had not quite made up her mind 
that she would marry this young 
man to Kate Margrave. As it 
was, she looked at him with a ma- 
tronly air of disapproval. 

“ acs you quite done with your 
nonsense ?” she asked. 

“Tt is not nonsense ; you do not 
know how grateful I feel to you.” 

“Well, then, you must keep 

our gratitude within the usual 
Sooniie they are not so wide as 

ou seem to think, sir. Once more 

tell you to listen to me.” Sally 
raised ven finger solemnly, and look- 
ed straight into the young fellow’s 
eyes. “ You will never be recon- 
ciled to Kate if you go on shilly- 
shallying like this. You should 
have marched up to her boldlywhen 
she first came to London, and re- 
fused to accept a hasty letter as 
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her final decision. That is what Z 
should have done if I had been a 
man. Was it bashfulness that kept 
you back ?” added Sally, with a sly 
glance at her hand. 

“Tt was the fear of making mat- 
ters worse than they already were, 
and of wounding her sense of pride. 
You know the motives which kept 
me back—do not you judge me 
harshly.” 

“No I will not,” replied Sally, 
once more speaking very seriously. 
“Now what I want to do is to 
bring you two foolish persons to- 
gether again. It has been impos- 
sible to get Kate to go out any- 
where, but I think I shall prevail 
upon her to come to me for this 
ball. I will throw myself on her 
pity—for without her, how can I 
manage my guests? I would rather 
have her with me than all the dow- 
agers in England.” 

“So would I,” interposed Reg- 
inald. 

“TI thought you were not going 


to interrupt again. Recollect your 
time is nearly up. Well, now, I 
am sure she will come. And if 
you really want to see her, you 
will perhaps condescend to come 
too?” 

Reginald made another move. 
ment towards the same hand ; but 
Sally was too quick for him, and 
rose up to leave the room with a 
very pretty affectation of anger. 
“ You Englishmen are much too 
presuming,” she said. 

“ But you have not told me the 
night ?” replied Reginald, running 
after her. 

“It is not necessary to tell you. 
But depend upon it, I will tell Kate 
of your behaviour this morning.” 

She entered her brougham, and 
left Reginald standing on the pave- 
ment rather puzzled what to make 
of her. He had not caught the 
droll expression in the corners of 
the widow’s eyes as she whisked 
off and left him staring somewhat 
blankly after her. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—TWO OLD FRIENDS. 


The first thing which struck the 
widow when she saw Kate was, 
that she had rather a harassed and 
weary look ; her cheeks had lost a 
little of their wondrous freshness, 
her eyes something of their lustre, 
and there was a listless and dis- 
pirited air with her which betoken- 
ed the sad companionship of anxiety 
and care. And in truth there had 
of late been moments when the 
young girl’s courage had seemed 
almost unequal to the task which 
lay before her. She had borne up 
bravely in that struggle with her- 
self and the world which she had 
so suddenly been called upon to 
make, but there are times even 
with the most buoyant when the 
spirit shrinks from further effort, 
and when the toilsome road still to 
be traversed seems to be too long 


and hard for one’s strength. Then, 
perhaps, come failing health and 
declining energies, and the forces 
which alone could stimulate to 
renewed exertion are withdrawn 
when they are needed most. An 
indomitable will can prevail over 
these difficulties, if time enough be 
granted ; but let no one suppose 
that the victory is ever easily won. 
The bravest are not always exempt 
from the weakness which whispers 
to the heart that it is better to 
give up ; all that they can do is to 
continue to put forth their strength, 
with tenacity, even with despera- 
tion, resolving that if failure 1s 
to be the final result, it shall not 
come till every resource known to 
man has been exhausted to stave it 
off, and that even then it shall not 
triumph over the will. Those who 
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emerge victorious from such a 
struggle could tell how often the 
prospect looked dark and cheer- 
less; how little encouragement 
there was to go on; how useless 
it sometimes seemed to contend 
any further. 

To Margrave such periods came 
frequently ; for to begin life all 
over again, when the freshness and 
vigour of it are past, is not an in- 
spiriting enterprise to undertake, 
even if there be nothing more at 
stake than one’s own welfare. In 
these days, lucky is the man who 
can make a good career for himself 
even by starting upon it betimes : 
to do it when youth and hope have 
both taken their departure falls to 
the lot of few. As Hosea Mink 
had anticipated, the slender reserve 
fund which Margrave had preserved 
from the wreck of his fortunes was 
soon exhausted, and the utter want 
of any prospect before him, and 
the impossibility of making a pro- 
vision for his daughter, weighed 
heavily wpon his spirits. Strive as 
he might, he could not always hide 
his anxiety from Kate. Her watch- 
ful eyes soon detected any change 
in him ; and if she divined the cause 
of his dejection, she felt that it was 
beyond her power to remove it. 
In how many situations of life does 
it happen that those who are bound 
together by the strongest ties of af- 
fection are doomed to look on at one 
another’s sufferings, powerless to 
remove, or even to relieve, them! 
Kate, it may well be believed, was 
not without sorrows of her own. 
She had looked forward with joy 
to her marriage, and to be called 
upon to cast away all hope of it 
had been a bitter trial. An event 
such as that in the life of a pure 
and noble woman cannot leave her 
precisely as it found her. It may 
not kill, but it will make its mark. 
Yet it was but little and seldom 
that Kate thought of herself. Her 
own troubles only increased her 
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gentleness towards her father—a 
gentleness which had always been 
invested with a peculiar charm and 
grace, and to which was now added 
a deep and touching devotion, not 
to be regarded unmoved even b 
the casual eyes of strangers. If 
now and then the thought crossed 
his mind that his time was getting 
short, and that the daughter for 
whom he would gladly have given 
up his life, when that life was much 
more to him than now-—that she 
would be left friendless in the 
world, she on her part could not 
but realise that her father alone 
remained as her support in a world 
of whose vicissitudes, young as she 
was, she had already yng some 
sharp experience. he secluded 
life which they had led together 
since their arrival in London deep- 
ened these feelings on both sides ; 
and it was high time, as Mrs Peters 
said reproachfully to herself when 
she entered the room where, as 
usual, tliey were both at work, that 
their friends came to break in upon 
their solitude. 

“ And this is what you call tak- 
ing care of yourself, is it ?” she said, 
with an accusing look at poor Kate, 
whose hands she was holding tight- 
ly in her own. Kate merely re- 
sponded with a pleasant smile, 
which of late had been seen but 
rarely on her lips. 

“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves, both of you, to shut 
yourselves up here week after 
week, seeing nobody but one an- 
other.” 

“ And can you tell us of anybody 
else better worth seeing,” asked 
Margrave, “except yourself ?” 

“Yes, I think could,” said 
Sally, with a meaning glance, and 
repented herself of the words al- 
most immediately, for the shadows 
which her arrival had dispersed 
again clouded Kate’s brow. “'There 
is Mr Dexter File, the millionaire,” 
she added, with a bold attempt to 
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give the subject another turn ; “ he 
is in London, and everybody seems 
to find him interesting enough. 
You hear of no one else wherever 
you go. Have you seen him?” 
she asked, turning to Margrave. 

“T know Mr File very well ; but 
millionaires, I am afraid, are not 
much in our way just at present.” 

“ Well, I do not believe that 
this one would hesitate to come 
and see you, just because you are 
not so rich as he is. “He is not so 
bad as that—indeed I don’t know 
that he is bad at all. I like him.” 

“Everybody always said you 
did,” observed Margrave; “and 
what is more, it is quite understood 
that Dexter File returns the feel- 
ing. Think of being the mistress 
of a hundred millions of dollars ! 
It is better than to be the master 
of a hundred legions.” 

“That is what you think of 
money, is it ?” 

“Well, we are apt to attach 
some importance to it in this 
house,” said Margrave grimly, and 
looking round with a shrug at the 
one apartment which had to do 
duty for library, drawing-room, 
and studio. “People, you know, 
are likely to place an exaggerated 
value on that which they have not 

ot.” 

“TI do not see any use in having 
money if your best friends will not 
allow you to be of the least help 
to them in their troubles, J would 
not act so ;” and the little woman’s 
voice trembled as she spoke, for 
Kate’s pale face had made her 
thoroughly miserable, and she felt 
indignant at the injustice which 
fate had chosen to wreak upon her. 

“ Why, what would you do?” 
said Margrave, looking at her with 
amusement. 

“T would get away from these 
odious lodgings,” replied Sally, her 
eyes darting fire, “ and go and live 


in Paris, with friends who appre- 
ciated me, at the Hétel du Rhin! 
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That’s one thing I would do. I 
can tell you of others, if you want 
to hear them.” 

“So the friends who appreciate 
us live at the Hétel du Rhin ?” 

“Don’t mock at me, Richard, 
I cannot bear to see you and Kate 
imprisoned in this dreadful house 


“Kate, call up the landlady,” 
interrupted Margrave; “she will 
be delighted to hear these compli- 
ments,’ 

“This horrid old furniture——” 

* Wait a minute till Mrs Talbot 
comes.” 

“And working yourselves to 
death when there are plenty of 
good friends of 

“ All drawn up in a row at the 
Hotel du Rhin,” again broke in 
Margrave. 

* Asking nothing better than 
to be allowed to help you. I call 
it a shame—and so would you, 
Richard, if you had come back 
from a long absence, and saw how 
pale and ill Kate looks.” 

Margrave started to his feet, 
and went quickly over to his 
daughter, and held her face be- 
tween his hands, “ Let me look at 
you, child,” he said, tenderly ; “are 
you really unwell ? Have you been 
concealing anything from me ?” 

Kate looked at him with all 
her old cheerfulness, and laughed. 
“Cannot you see,” she said, “ that 
Sally is only jesting? Are you 
not yet familiar with her tricks? 
There is nothing the matter, dear- 
est father, or 1 would have told 

ou. Go and take your walk, and 
eve this quarrelsome woman for 
me to manage.” Then she madea 
sign to the widow, who advanced 
to Margrave and took his hand. 

“There is nothing wrong, Rich- 
ard. Kate wants a little change 
of air; we will all go into the 
country together presently. Do 
not mind what I said.” 

“You have chosen two unlucky 
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subjects to joke upon to-day,” said 
Margrave, shaking his head at her, 
and gazing now and then at Kate 
with the look of a man whose fears 
have been aroused; “ but I forgive 
you. Dexter File shall revenge 
me when you are married to him!” 

“You should not have said a 
word before my father,” said Kate, 
the moment he had left the room. 
“You do not know how easily he 
is alarmed about me. I think 
there is much more cause for me 
to be alarmed about him. Do you 
not see how jaded and worn-out he 
is looking, and how much he seems 
to have aged of late ?” 

“You both need to get out into 
the world a great deal more. It 
does not answer for people to shut 
themselves up as you have been 
doing. Now, Kate, I have come 
here to ask you to do me a great 
favour; and if you refuse, I de- 
clare I will go back to New York 
at once, and never speak to any of 
you again.” 

“What! not even to Mr File?” 

“Don’t you be so foolish as all 
the rest. Mr File indeed! A 
man sixty years of age.” 

“ Well, but poor Mr Peters was 
i Some people like them 
old.” 

“Let us be sensible, Kate, and 
leave old men alone. Listen! I 
am going to give a little ball on 
the 29th, and gt you to come 
to it. You must not say no,” she 
added hastily, seeing that Kate was 
about to speak. “Ihave made up 
my mind that you are to be there ; 
and if you were to disappoint me, 
I don’t know what I should do, 
for there would be no one to help 
me. I depend entirely upon you.” 

“ But——” began Kate. 

“No, I will not hear anythin 
which begins with that hensta 
‘but.’ All you must say is, yes 
or no—I mean yes. ‘No’ will 
not be of the least use, because I 
will not listen to it.” 
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“If it must——” 

“Do you say yes?” cried the 
widow, clapping her hand over the 
other’s mouth. 

“Well, then, yes,” said Kate ; 
and for fear that any questions 
should be asked, or that Kate 
should alter her mind, Sally 
hastened to escape, with the com- 
fortable sense of having managed 
her business with considerable tact. 
Kate was at first not quite so well 
satisfied, but after a day or two 
she too began to take an interest 
in the great event; and on the 
night of the ball, any one might 
have been pardoned for supposing 
that she, and she alone, was re- 
sponsible for its success, 

But the personage who believed 
that she had managed it all was 
Lady Rathskinnan, whose husband 
had always taken a lively interest 
in Americans, especially in Ameri- 
cans who happened to be young 
and pretty, like Mrs Peters. Some 
women might have viewed with 
suspicion his decided preference 
for beauty when it came from the 
other side of the Atlantic, but 
Lady Rathskinnan had the utmost 
confidence in him at the present 
period, although in former years 
she had not been always free from 
uneasy doubts. And as for Mrs 
Peters, her conduct had invariably 
been so discreet that no one could 
hesitate to trust the giddiest of 
husbands in her society. The 
noble Earl paid very marked at- 
tention to her, it was true, but his 
age conferred upon him the happy 

rivilege of conversing as long as 

e pleased with charming women, 
without rendering himself amen- 
able to ill-natured comment. And 
on this particular occasion, he avail- 
ed himself of this privilege to the 
largest possible extent and in the 
most unblushing manner. 

“How much pleasanter this is, 
he said to his fair hostess, “ than 
most of our London crowds. Here 
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you have not too many people, and 
all of them are interesting. Who 
is that very pretty young lady 
who has been standing near you 
so long?” 
“That is 
thought you knew her 
“ An American, of course ; only 
our countrywomen have that pecu- 
liar nuance of beauty. Dear me, 
how I wish I were younger !” 
“There is no necessity—you are 
quite nice enough as youare. I 
daresay Lady Rathskinnan thinks 
80.” 
“Really I 
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don’t know about 
that. I should think it very 
doubtful—most doubtful ; but it 
is not a question of my wife. 
What I should like to do is to 
have a fair chance with the new 
régime. They interest me. When 
I was young, there were no Amer- 
icans in London. That is why I 
did not marry one.” 

“'Take care—Lady Rathskinnan 
will overhear you.” 

“What does it matter? She 
knows all my weaknesses — or 
thinks she does, including my ex- 
treme partiality for you. Permit 
me to tell you that you never re- 
flected so much credit even on 
American women as you do to- 
night. Was it not in your coun- 
try that some one discovered the 
fountain of youth ? I wish I could 
share the secret: for your sake I 
would make a pilgrimage to the 
spot, and offer to you the devotion 
of a young man, as I have long 
since offered you that of an old 
one.” 

“JT will not hear you call your- 
self old ; it seems to me that no 
Englishman ever looks old.” 

“We never feel old when we 
come into such a presence as yours. 
That is what deceives you. I am 


at this moment prepared to go 
forth and do battle against all the 
world for you; only you happen to 
have all the world on your side, 
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including this spruce young man 
who is now advancing towards us.” 

“Sir Reginald Tresham,—you 
surely know him ?” 

“T have heard of him,” said the 
old Earl, with a sudden change of 
manner; for he knew that an alli- 
ance with his house had been with- 
in the reach of this young man, 
and that he had—not exactly 
turned his back upon it, but 
passed; it by. That was an act 
which gave him a poor opinion 
of Tresham’s understanding. But 
there was one other person in the 
rooms who had noted Reginald’s 
entrance, and who in spite of her- 
self felt a gentle tremor steal over 
her as she watched him exchang- 
ing a few whispered words with 
her hostess. This, then, was the 
meaning of the ball! Kate thought 
she saw it all now, and for a mo- 
ment she was inclined to be angry 
at the little plot which had been 
laid against her. But then it 
might have been accident after all— 
there was no reason why Reginald 
should not be there. No doubt,then, 
it was an accident. And scarcely 
had she so decided when Reginald 
himself, whom she had not even 
seen for months, was by her side, 
almost the same in his manner 
towards her as ever, except that he 
did not call her Kate, and that 
there was more formality in the 
respect which he paid her than 
there had seemed any great neces- 
sity for in the old days. 

The first meeting after an 
estrangement is always a trying 
moment. It is as well that it 
should take place, if possible, in a 
crowded room, with scores of people 
looking on, and amid circumstances 
which help to divide the attention 
and remove embarrassment. It is 
awkward when it occurs in a rail- 
way carriage, or on a pathway 
where there is only room for two. 
Self-possession is the great art of 
the present day; and Reginald, 
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although inwardly not a little agi- 
tated, was outwardly entirely self- 
possessed. Kate and he might have 
shaken hands with each other only 
the day before. He asked kindly 
after her father, and laughed at 
old Lord Rathskinnan, who was 
still paying assiduous court to the 
gay young widow. 

“He is in love again,” said he ; 
“but he is always in love. Upon 
my word, there is every excuse 
for him now. Our friend is very 
nearly the most attractive woman 
in the room. See, she is glancing 
at us. It is to her kindness of 
heart that I owe this happy meet- 
ing with you—the thing of all 
others I have most wished for 
many a long day.” His heart was 
in his voice; Kate could not and 
did not doubt his sincerity. His 
very tones imparted to h 
knew not why, a gentler feeling 
towards him than she had known 
since that memorable Sunday in 
the country, when, amid fragrant 
flowers and the songs of birds, he 
had first breathed the words of 
love in her ear. 

She knew not how long they 
had sat together — she scarcely 
remembered all that he had said ; 
she only felt that if there had been 
coldness it was now all forgotten. 
Yet she was as firm as ever in the 
belief that the former intimacy 
could not and should not be re- 
newed. Thecircumstances in which 
she and her father were placed had 
not changed, nor could her decision 
be changed. On that point there 
should be no weakness. 


CHAPTER 


Philip Delvar, the editor of the 
‘Sentinel,’ was doubtless a stanch 
Republican, but it formed no part 
of his system to cultivate Repub- 
lican simplicity at home. He was 
the proud possessor of a very hand- 
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* You will not refuse to let me 
come and see you? At any rate, I 
may call and see your father? He 
was always a good friend of 
mine.” 

“ He is so still,” replied Kate in 
a low voice; “but I think you 
must not come. It must be as I 
said in my letter. Nothing has 
happened to make me alter my 
opinions.” 

“T will not have it so—there is 
no reason why it should be so. 
Forget that unhappy letter, and 
let me forget it. t us at least 
meet as we did when I first knew 
you. Do you recollect those napp 
days? Or was it all a foolis 
dream of mine? Tell me that you 
forgive me.” He bent towards 
her, and noticed that she was very 
pale, but her voice was firm. 

“There is nothing to forgive,” 
she said. “I cannot help what I 
have written to you—and I cannot 
recall it. It was, and is, for the 
best.” 

“That is gone and past. We 
will think no more about it. If 
you knew how happy it has made 
me only to look at your sweet face 
again!” 

“T must go to Mrs Peters,” said 
Kate ; “see, she is motioning for 
me to come.” 

Reginald led her through the 


room, but neither said a word. 


The young girl placed herself once 
more by the widow’s side. 
“Ts it all settled?” asked Sally, 
eagerly. “Iso much hope it is!” 
“ Yes, it is all settled,” said Kate, 
quietly. 


ROAD. 


some suite of rooms in one of those 
red-brick houses which have of 


‘late years sprung up on the banks 


of the Thames, in the classic neigh- 
bourhood of Chelsea. There the 
principles of modern art, which 
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have not yet been very clearly de- 
fined by its foremost professors, 
had been applied, so far as archi- 
tects and decorators understood 
them, on the most lavish scale. 
Turrets and gables and twisted 
chimneys attracted the eye without, 
and within there were all sorts of 
quaintly shaped chambers, with 
vaulted passages leading to them, 
and mullioned windows overlooking 
the Thames. Studios adapted to 
soothe and gratify the esthetic 
tastes, especially of ladies, were fit- 
ted up for artists who were lucky 
enough to have private fortunes to 
mitigate the rigour of their profes- 
sional exertions ; and here they 
played at painting pictures, and 
flattered themselves that they were 
founding a new school of art, des- 
tined to be immortal. In some of 
these grand apartments supper-par- 
ties were given at which the fine 
ladies of the fashionable world had 
the opportunity of meeting some 
of the men of genius whose works 
adorned the Grosvenor Gallery, as 
well as of making the personal ac- 
quaintance of their charming sis- 
ters of the stage. There was almost 
always dancing after supper, and 
no One was in a hurry to get away 
the next morning, for the party 
was invariably given on a Saturda 

night, and everybody knows that 
Sunday is intended to be a day of 
rest, and itis so regarded generally 
in dramatic circles—no small part 
of it being spent in bed. Some- 
times the fashionable visitor was 
tempted to give a sitting for her 
portrait to the esthetic owner or 
owners of the rooms—for veryoften 
they were held in partnership, the 
two occupants sharing everything, 
or almost everything, in common. 
The arrangements and _ general 
effects were quite equal to any- 
thing which could be seen on the 
stage itself ; indeed Mr Heavy- 
sides, the manager of the Royal 
Knicknack Theatre, who had so 


chivalrously provided an opening 
for more than one recruit from 
aristocratic circles, had conde. 
scended to borrow an idea or two 
from these mansions. It was in 
one of them that he had first been 
introduced to Mrs Popper, who, to 
serve the sacred cause of art, gen- 
erously undertook to go upon the 
stage, all untrained and inexperi- 
enced as she was. The world, ever 
ready to recognise genius, flocked 
to see Mrs Popper, and admired 
her dresses and her undresses to 
that degree that it was impossible 
to secure a place in the theatre 
without engaging it a week before- 
hand. It need not be said that 
she very soon cut the acquaintance 
of poor Heavysides. 
elvar knew most of the people 
who frequented the mansion, in- 
cluding several of the actresses, 
who made a point of being very 
polite to him, as they are to most 
editors and critics—such is their 
good nature. But he did not take 
an active part in the Saturday night 
revelries, for he preferred to go out 
of town, generally to the luxurious 
residence of Mr Chirp, where he 
could at once breathe a little fresh 
air and take in a new supply of 
true Republican principles. For 
Chirp deserved the compliments 
which Tresham had paid to him ; 
he “worked” the press with great 
adroitness, being well aware that 
in these days no Government can 
exist long without the help of the 
newspapers. His opponents ne- 
glected this means of giving the 
proper direction to public opinion, 
and thought that their virtues 
needed no recommendation—just 
as good wine needs no bush. Mr 
Chirp was delighted to see them 
taking this tack, and went himself 
more persistently than ever upon 
the other. eam 
He was ever ready to give In- 
formation, or to inspire an article ; 
and if at times, in the hurry of 
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business, he inadvertently allowed 
two or three able editors to drink 
at the same fountain of inspiration 
on the same day, he was not re- 
sponsible for the striking family 
likeness which their articles bore 
one to another. Such accidents 
are unavoidable when a man has 
other people’s business to attend to 
besides his own. Chirp generally 
endeavoured to keep Delvar out of 
these scrapes ; for the editor of the 
‘Sentinel’ was easily offended, and 
had a very high opinion of his 
newspaper, and a still higher one 
of himself. He would have re- 
sented bitterly a slight offered to 
either. For him, therefore, Chirp 
usually reserved a very exclusive 
“tip”; and moreover, there had 
been two or three private conver- 
sations on the subject of a seat in 
Parliament, which had done much 
to strengthen Delvar’s confidence 
in the statesmanlike qualities of 
his friend the Cabinet Minister. 
On one subject they were both 
agreed ; and it was that, as revo- 
jutionary principles were in the 
ascendant, it was the duty of ever 
wise man to stand by them. If 
their own interests happened to be 
directly promoted by their holdin 
these opinions, surely no one all 
object to that. When a man is 
wiser than others, he has a right to 
profit by his wisdom. 

But the editor’s mind was not 
always fixed on topics so grave as 
these, although he made it a point 
to look as if he were ; for he knew 
that a solemn aspect and an un- 
bending air have very great weight 
with most people, and that it is a 
rash thing for a man with political 
aspirations to indulge in levity. 
He may get the reputation of being 
a wit, but he is not likely to be 
asked to take an office. To show 


habitually a preoccupied and grave 
mien, to assume a “dejected ’haviour 
of the visage,” this was part of Del- 
var’s stock in trade. 


n fact, he 
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imitated Mr Spinner, who now and 
then made a joke of a highly elab- 
orate and ponderous nature, but 
who, as a rule, was very grave and 
solemn in his speeches,—and that 
is what the British public like. 
They will laugh at a jest, if they 
understand it, but their preference 
is always for the serious man. 
Delvar, as it was just remarked, 
really could turn his thoughts to 
lighter matters than those which 
concern the fate of the empire ; 
and at the time which we are now 
describing, he was intent upon a 
scheme that he had taken up on 
the merest hint from Dexter File. 
The millionaire had spoken to him 
of his visit to the Treshams, and of 
the glimpse which he had caught 
of Four Yew Grange. Then he 
had expressed a desire to know 
Captain Tiltoff, and this had been 
easily gratified; for Tiltoff was 
always in London, and generally 
quite ready to be asked out to 
dinner—provided no objection were 
made to his departing at an early 
hour. About ten o’clock or so, the 
gallant Captain always had some 
private business which required his 
attention. A meeting had there- 
fore been arranged, and Tiltoff had 
seen the great financier, and the 
great financier had seen him, and 
had come toa very definite opinion 
about him. After that, File had 
contrived to get himself asked by 
the gallant Captain to Four Yew 
Grange, for his curiosity respecting 
that house was not entirely satis- 
fied. And he was glad when Del- 
var offered to go down with him ; 
for although he had no sympathy 
with the editor’s politics, yet he 
found him a sufficiently agreeable 
and well-informed companion. Thus 
it happened that they were both at 
the Grange together, and it did not 
take File long to make himself 
acquainted with all that he cared 
to know about the secrets of that 
ménage. He wormed most of them 
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out of Tiltoff himself before he had 
been in the house twelve hours, 
and indeed there never was the 
least difficulty in getting the Cap- 
tain to talk about his pecuniary 
difficulties. He seemed to have 
a vague sort of idea that his want 
of money was a reflection upon 
mankind generally ; and if that 
theory had any virtue in it, clearly 
it was only fair that Dexter File 
should bear his share of the 
blame. 

The class which Tiltoff repre- 
sented was not unknown to File, 
for it is not by any means an 
exclusive product of the British 
climate and soil. If there had 
not been special circumstances to 
induce him to take an interest in 
the example now submitted to him, 
he would have brushed Tiltoff at 
once aside as another blockhead gal- 
loping to destruction. But File did 
not thus dismiss him ; he watched 
him closely, and seemed to have 
conceived something like a regard 
for him—so, at least, Tiltoff con- 
strued hismanner. The millionaire 
encouraged him to talk about his 
affairs, and was so much with him 
that at last even Delvar was puzzled. 
Could it be possible that the “smart- 
est” man which the New World 
had yet produced was about to be- 
come the prey of so transparent a 
schemer as Tiltoff? He tried to 
sound the capitalist, but he might 
as well have attempted to sound 
the Atlantic with a fishing-line. 
File looked simple and good-nat- 
ured, and nodded his head when 
Delvar described some of the 
worthy Captain’s peculiarities. If 
he was about to become a dupe, 
at least he was walking into the 
trap with his eyes open. 

“Tf it goes on much longer in 
this way,” remarked the Captain 
one evening to the millionaire, “I 
shall go to New York. It is easy 
to make a fortune there, isn’t it?” 

“Some people say it is,” replied 


File. “But why don’t you try it 
in your own country ?” F 

“T have tried, and you see wha 
a mess I have made of it. There 
is nothing to be done here any 
more. Everything is used up, un- 
less you go for the political line 
of country, like Chirp and Delvar. 
But I can’t do anything there— 
I never had a head for politics,” 

“That ought not to keep you 
back. Look at the men who get 
on in that way—they cannot all 
be geniuses. it is very easy to 
persuade people that you know 
more than you really do.” 

“ Well,” said the Captain, with 
a sigh, “I must soon be doing 
something, for I cannot afford to 
keep this place up much longer. 
The expenses are awful. You can- 
not do with less than a dozen 
horses ; and then look at the ser- 
vants. I don’t see how I have 
managed to stand the racket so 
long.” It seemed to File that, 
with a great effort, a man might 
contrive to get on with fewer than 
a dozen horses, especially if he hap- 
pened to be without the means of 
keeping them. 

“You like living in the country ?” 
he asked. 

“Like it!” replied the Captain, 
with energy. “I hate it. I would 
give all this up to-morrow if I 
could.” 

“ And what does your wife say?” 

“T have not asked her,” replied 
Tiltoff, sulkily. “Of course she 
would rather live in London ; and 
if she would not, that is her look- 
out. A man cannot always be 
studying his wife’s whims, can he ?” 

“f guess not,” said File ; “but 
some women would not call the 
desire to keep a home over their 
heads a whim. It all depends on 
how you look at things.” 

“ What I should advise you to 
do, Tiltoff,” said Delvar, who had 
been reading a paper, and now 
suddenly jumped up and walked 
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about the room, “is to let this 
place for a time. You would get 
a good rent, and might save at 
least half of it. Get our friend 
Mr File here to take it off your 
hands,” he added, by way of jest. 
“ We will make a country gentle- 
man of him.” 

“You might make a worse thing 
of me than that,” replied File. 
«“ J] don’t know that I should have 
any objection to _ plan. The 
fact is, Ihave had some thought 
of living in England fora year or 
two. Our climate wears a man 
out in course of time, and I can- 
not afford to be worn out just yet.” 

“Tt’s the work you do. You do 
not seem to take that into account.” 

“No; I make no account of 
work, because I never allow work 
to worry me, and I never do any- 
thing myself that I can pay some- 
body else todo for me. That is 
a very simple rule ; I advise you, 
Mr Delvar, to act upon it. Now 
this paper of yours,” continued the 
millionaire, taking up a copy from 
the table, “1 suppose write a 
great deal of it yourself ?” 

“If I did not, it would be a 
poor look-out for the proprietors. 
These are ticklish times, Mr File. 
Courage and firmness are what we 
want nowadays.” 

“T should say they were the very 
qualities you English do want, very 
often, especially at the beginning 
of trouble. They would save you 
from a good deal of worse trouble 
later on. I reckon we ought to 
lend you our General Squash—he 
would open your eyes a little.” 

“The public would tolerate no 
despotism here,” rejoined Delvar, 
with some asperity. 

“Wedo not call our govern- 
ment a despotism. Only we will 
not have mob-law at any price. 
We put our foot down on that. 

You people play with it, and some 
day you will find it has got too 
strong for you. You live in an 
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old house, and can’t play these 
tricks with it without bringing it 
about your ears.” 

“ Hang politics !” cried the Cap- 
tain; “I never understood ’em, 
and I don’t believe anybody else 
does. Are you really in earnest, 
Mr File, about coming over here 
for a spell? ‘The hunting in this 
neighbourhood is the best in Eng- 
land, and the shooting first-rate. 
If you are thinking of it, you 
cannot do better than take the 
Grange.” 

“T never touched either a horse 
or a gun, but I will take your 
house if you mean to let it,” re- 
plied the railroad king in his usual 
soft tones. 

“ You will ? ” said the Captain in 
astonishment. 

“ Provided the rent is suitable, 
of course,” put in Delvar. 

“J never talk over business 
matters with friends,” said File. 
“Tf Captain Tiltoff will give me 
the address of his agent, I will call 
and see him. And now, gentle- 
men, if you will excuse me, I will 
go out and look about me a bit. I 
am curious to see those old trees 

onder.” 

“Well, don’t stay out after 
dark, for the place is haunted. 
Shall I go with you and show you 
the grounds? i ought to have 
thought of it before.” 

The millionaire declined the Cap- 
tain’s offer ; but Tiltoff followed 
him to the hall door, and said 
something to him in a low voice. 

“ Are you at liberty to sell it, 
then ?” Delvar heard File ask. 

“Of course lam. There are no 
restrictions on a place of this sort. 
It is not an entailed roperty, you 
know, or I should not be here now.” 

“Very good. I will call and 
see your agent.” 

“Do you think he is in earn- 
est,” eaid Tiltoff to Delvar as they 


watched the retreating figure of 
the millionaire. 
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“There is no telling. Look at 
his face—it never alters. You 
might as well try to read a_ block 
of marble. But what will Mrs 
Tiltoff say ?” 

Then the gallant Captain made 
use of an expression which need 
not be repeated, but which gave 
the editor to understand that Mrs 
Tiltoff’s views would not materially 
affect the course of any pending 
negotiation. The picture which 
had presented itself to Delvar on 
the occasion of his last visit, when 
he entered the drawing-room un- 
en and found Baron Phlog 
and Mrs Tiltoff alone, arose invol- 
untarily before his mind’s eye. 
“ The fellow’s a worthless scoun- 
drel,” said he to himself as the 
Captain stalked off, “and it will 
serve him right. I would not 
save him if I could.” 

Meanwhile Dexter File pursued 
his walk, sometimes immersed in 
his own reflections, sometimes lift- 
ing his head and looking around 
him, and often turning round to 
survey the house, which seemed to 
him a romantic-looking old place, 
quite suitable to the purpose which 
was in his mind. “ A little lonely,” 
said he to himself, “ but I guess it 
will do. At any rate, I need not 
stay in it longer than [I like. 
Dreadful bad lot, that Captain. I 
reckon I will get out of this to- 
morrow morning, and not see him 
again.” 

And thus ruminating according 
to his wont, he walked on until he 
reached the park gates, and then 
he turned into the high-road, and 
continued his stroll until he reached 
the little village of Pilford, which 
stood a couple of miles or so from 
the house. He had never yet seen 
a true English village; and this 
one delighted him beyond measure, 
for there was a church which was 
evidently hundreds of years old, 
and some tumbiedown cottages, 
and a venerable inn with little lat- 
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ticed windows, and roses climbing 
up all over them. And hard b 
the inn was actually the pari 
stocks, half mouldered away, but 
still capable of holding a man fast 
by the legs if they were once 
clapped down upon him. File 
inspected this machine with an 
interest which St Paul’s Cathedral 
had failed to inspire in him, 
When at last he turned away, he 
noticed that in front of the inn 
there were three large covered 
carts or waggons drawn up, from 
one of which, unless he was de- 
ceived, a stove-pipe issued, and as 
he drew nearer he could see that 
smoke was coming out of the pipe. 
Evidently it was a house on wheels, 
and File made up his mind that 
he had been lucky enough to fall 
in with what he called a circus, 
A man was standing at the inn 
door, watching the clouds drifting 
across the sky, and to him File 
addressed himself. 

“Can you tell me,” said he, 
scarcely knowing what to ask, 
“how far I am from Four Yew 
Grange?” 

“Why 
that direction now. Are you 
oing there, sir, may I ask?” 

“Texpect to sleep there to-night.” 

“Then you probably know 
Squire Margrave? You are for- 
tunate, sir—he is as true a gentle- 
man as you will find anywhere 
for twenty miles round. I ought 
to say so, for he’s been a good 
friend to me.” 

“Ts this your——your——” File 
hesitated, for he did not know 
what word to use, but he pointed 
to the caravan, and the man under- 
stood him. 

«“ Yes, sir, it’s mine. I am on 
the road once more. Last year 
I said it should be the last time, 
and this is positively the last. 
We showmen have a right to 
take two or three farewells, as 
no doubt you’ve noticed.” 


you have come from 
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“Ts it a circus?” asked File, 
with studied politeness. 

“A circus! Well, no, sir—not 
so bad as that. We are in the 
legitimate line ; and the time has 
been when I’ve had the _ best 
people in the county flock to my 
tent. But that’s all over now. 
We play to the bumpkins, and 
very soon we shall be thought 
a touch or two below them. I 
wish you could have seen us last 
year, sir: we had one of the 
reatest actresses in England, al- 
though she was a bit off her head 
at times. . Her name was Ma- 
dame Ruffini.” 

File gave a start, which the man 
in the legitimate line immediately 
noticed. “Maybe you're tired 
after your walk, sir? Why not 
step in and take a little refresh- 
ment? It isa highly respectable 
house ; I’ve known the landlord 
these forty years. If you like 
good old English ale, you'll find 
it here. You’re not English, sir, 
I take it?” 

“T am an American.” 

“Indeed, sir? Then you may 
have heard of our Madame Ruf- 
fini? I always fancied she came 
from there. Wonderful country ! 


I wish I had gone there when I 


was a young man, I should have 
made a fortune.” 

“And Madame Ruffini is not 
with you now ?” 

“Then you have heard of her, 
sir? No, she is not with us now, 
but she is to join me soon at Coal- 
field. I shall be passing through 
here again on my way to open at 
Coalfield with her. Would you 
like to see her? If so, you could 
not have a better opportunity. 
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She is quite worth your seeing, 
take my word for it; but per- 
haps you fave seen her over in 
America?” 

“ T never did,” said File, gravely, 
and in truth the natural gravity of 
his manner had increased consider- 
ably during the last few moments. 
He looked at the man, and then at 
his caravan, and debated within 
himself whether there would be 
any impropriety in offering a little 
present before he took his de- 
parture. 

“T cannot drink ale,” he said, 
presently, “but you would oblige 
me by taking a glass for me, if 
it’s all the same to you.” And 
he 4 a a sovereign into the 
man’s hand. The showman looked 
at it in blank amazement. 

“Did you say you would be 
here again soon ?” asked File, not 
noticing the man’s surprise. 

“Yes, sir—in about a month 
from this very day.” 

“Then I will meet you, and 
perhaps I can arrange to be at 
your performance. A month,” he 
added to himself; “ought to give 
me time enough.” 

“ T will be here, sir, and proud to 
place myself at your disposal.” 

As File pobre | away, he noticed 
that the name painted on the carts 
was that of Summons. He might 
have recognised him by his truly 
magnificent bow, had he known 
him better. But as he strolled 
leisurely back, it was not of poor 
Simmons that he was thinking, 
but of a personage who somehow 
interested him more, although, as 
he said, he had never seen her— 
and that personage was Madame 
Ruffini. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—TROUBLED WATERS, 


After the ball given by Mrs 
Peters, Kate Margrave and Regin- 
ald met somewhat more frequently, 


but it soon became evident to the 
oung baronet that he had made 
little progress towards restoring 
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thatdelightfuleompanionshipwhich 
had been so much prized, and was 
so soon interrupted. A decided 
coldness might possibly have been 
overcome,—at any rate there would 
have been something definite to 
contend with in that, and he would 
not have despaired of conquering 
it in the course of time. But it 
could not be said that actual cold- 
ness was shown towards him. He 
was invariably treated on the foot- 
ing of an ordinary friend—that, 
and nothing more. ‘l’o restore the 
old relations seemed impossible. 
There was a certain quiet firmness 
in Kate’s manner which was infin- 
itely more difficult to deal with 
than open indifference. When 
they met, it was always in the 
—— of others, for although 

inald had called once at Lilac 
Villa, he was not received, and he 
deemed it wise not to repeat his 
visit. It was quite possible that, 
as the landlady had said, neither 


Margrave nor his daughter was at 
home; but there had been some 
little delay before he received this 
message, and Mrs Talbot did not 
seem quite at her ease when she 


delivered it. “She does not wish 
to see me,” said Reginald, as he 
walked back to his rooms,—and 
he was right. Kate had decided 
that in all respects it was better 
that there should be no oppor- 
tunity for explanations on either 
side. She had not hastily decided 
upon her course, and she did not 
mean to forsake it hastily. And 
yet during this time her heart had 
not changed. ‘To her, first love 
had come with all the romance 
which poets ascribe to it, and she 
cherished it now as a kind of sacred 
possession, not to be lightly flung 
aside, even if she had the power to 
do it ; and she doubted within her- 
self whether she had that power. 
Since she had seen Reginald again, 
the hope returned to her that the 
obstacles to their marriage might 
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one day disappear, for she no longer 
doubted his affection. Her woman’s 
instinct told her fully as much ag 
his protestations could have done, 
even if he had been allowed to 
utter them. It was a hard struggle 
which she had to make with her- 
self, but having once decided that 
it was her duty to make it, she 
did not flinch from it. Her trusty 
friend, Sally Peters, came to under- 
stand her motives, and to respect 
them. But all the same, she did 
her best to weaken their hold upon 
her mind. 

“JT would never give him up,” 
said she, soon after the ball, “and 
least of all because of a mistaken 
sense of what you owe to his 
family.” 

“It is not a question of that, 
but of what I owe to myself—and 
to him. His mother is no doubt 
right about it. I daresay I should 
take the very same view if I were 
in her position.” 

“ But you are not, and therefore 
need not be so dreadfully wise. 
And you do not even know that 
Lady Tresham opposes the marriage 
now. She did so once, perhaps, 
but she has changed her mind.” 

“And why ?” 

“ Because she sees that her son’s 
happiness is involved. And de- 
pend upon it, you will never find 
any difference in him. He will not 
give way to his mother on such a 
matter as this. Recollect that he 
is not a Frenchman. I think the 
very least you ought to do, Kate, 
is toseehim. After all the trouble 
I took to bring you together at the 
ball, for you to act like this!” 

“So that was the reason you 
ee that wonderful ball, was it? 

ally, Sally, you are a most danger- 
ous schemer, and do not seem @ 
bit ashamed of having been found 
out.” 

“Ashamed! First show me 
what there is to be ashamed of. 
You have chosen to be very hard 
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and cruel towards an _ excellent 
young man, and I wanted to see 
ou friends again. And so you 
were friends that night.” 

«And so we are now. After 
all, your conspiracy succeeded. It 
is difficult to satisfy you. Would 
you like me to go and get married 
this very day ?” 

“Yes,” said Sally, in no wise 
ut out. She went up to Kate, 
and patted her gently on the cheek. 

“You will not be socross with me 
by-and-by,” she said; “some day, 
instead of laughing at everything 
I do, you will thank me.” 

“How do you know that I do 
not thank you now?” said Kate, 
turning away with one of those 
sudden changes of manner which 
were peculiar to her. This retort 
puzzled the simple-hearted widow, 
who never felt quite sure how to 
interpret her friend’s sayings. In 


one thing, she thought, she could 


not be mistaken—these two per- 
sons in whom she took so great an 
interest were sincerely attached to 
each other ; and that being so, it 
was the duty of every one who 
knew them, to use all lawful means 
to bring them together again. To 
accomplish this object, she would 
have endured much greater trials 
of patience than those which Kate’s 
raillery inflicted on her. 

Just at this time a new ally 
came to her assistance, but entirely 
without her knowledge. It was 
the last person whom either Kate 
or Mrs Peters would have suspected 
of entertaining a wish to remove 
the estrangement which had grown 
up between the lovers—none other, 
in fact, than the daughter of Lord 
Rathskinnan, Lady Selina Plume. 
It is not to be supposed that Selina 
was ignorant of the plans which 
Reginald’s mother had formed with 
regard to her; but she was by no 
means of a visionary or an imagin- 
ative turn, and she had seen quite 
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sufficient to convince her that it 
would be absurd to look upon her- 
self in the light of a rival to Kate. 
To sit down and cry for the moon, 
seems to give same people a dismal 
kind of comfort, but Lady Selina 
did not belong to that class. When 
the affairs of Tife did not arrange 
themselves as she had wished or 
hoped, she took them as they hap- 
pened to come, with a gentle resig- 
nation which more than one disap- 
pointment had possibly rendered 
comparatively easy to her. Some 

ears had passed since she had 
indulged in illusions of any kind, 
either about herself or others. 
She did not see any good reason 
why she should not help Kate in 
any way that was possible. She 
would not have hesitated even to 
have brought all her influence to 
bear upon Lady Tresham, if she 
had thought that the great diffi- 
culty lay in that quarter. But she 
soon found reason to believe that 
the mother had practically retired 


‘from the field. She had not openly 


surrendered, but she was a non- 
combatant. The obstacle had to 
be looked for in a different direc- 
tion, and a woman of half Lady 
Selina’s penetration would have 
discovered it without making a 
be’ * long search. 

hen Margrave’s great reverse 
fell upon bim, Selina took some 
trouble to find out his retreat, and 
to call upon Kate. Their previous 
acquaintance had not been partic- 
ularly intimate, but it was close 
enough to justify her in offerin 
various little services which coul 
not be rejected without churlish- 
ness. She went to see Kate as 
often as she was able, and talked 
to her on the subjects which most 
interested her, and now and then 
persuaded her to take a drive in 
the park, where at least she could 
see and be seen by her old friends. 
These visits became very pleasant 
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to Kate—they recalled a past which 
had been wihons a cloud, and they 
made her feel that her connection 
with those who were associated 
with that past was not entirely 
severed. There were still some 
links remaining to connect her with 
the great world from which she had 
been parted. Lady Selina, on her 
part, was charmed with the perfect 
frankness and sincerity of the 
young girl, and detected, with 
much greater accuracy than others 
had done, the true state of her 
feelings towards Reginald. Even 
Margrave himself, with all his love 
for his daughter, had not read the 
secret so skilfully as Selina. In 
her opinion, Kate was right in the 
view she had taken, and yet she 
saw that if the resolution which 
she had formed was not changed, 
sorrow would be brought upon two 
lives. It required infinite tact to 
induce Kate to talk upon the sub- 
ject at all ; but at last she had suc- 
ceeded in leading her gently to it, 
and then she had opened her heart 
freely, and had told Selina that she 
looked upon her engagement as at 
an end for ever. 

“Then I think you are wrong,” 
said Selina, with great gentleness, 
“and I will tell you why. You 
seem to look upon Reginald Tresh- 
am as avery rich man, and upon 

ourself as a poor girl. You are 
in error in both respects. I do 
not consider that any girl can be 
poor with your gifts. In these 
days people do not hesitate to buy 
a clever picture simply because it 
is painted by awoman. We have 
triumphed over most of the pre- 
judices against our sex. Now you 
are very successful. I hear from 
everybody how well your pictures 
have sold. You have what dear 
Dr Johnson once called the ‘ poten- 
tiality’ of growing rich. So much 
for that. _ what is Reginald’s 
position? He is not what the 
world calls a rich man; he would 
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be able to support his wife com. 
fortably—that is all. There is no 
inequality between you. He could 
maintain his wife ; and to do that 
is every man’s duty. Do you think 
that he would like you to work for 
him ?” 

“Not that, undoubtedly — but 
when we became engaged I had 
what people call expectations. That 
is all over. You know as well as 
I do what sort of a marriage Lad 
Tresham desires for her son. } 
would never consent to be taken 
into her family on sufferance.” 

“You forget that Reginald him- 
self is the head of the family. As 
for his mother, it may be that she 
had other plans for him, but they 
are at an end. You need not 
let them even enter into your 
thoughts.” Lady Selina spoke 
cheerfully as she said this, but she 
could not repress a sigh. 

“Those plans would very likely 
have been better for him than his 
own,” replied Kate, who knew well 
that it must have cost her friend an 
effort to reconcile herself to the fail- 
ure of all Lady Tresham’s projects. 

“I do not think so. Marriage 
without love is not a short road to 
happiness, Even with it, it ap- 
pears that it is not always the 
certain road. That Reginald loves 
you, none of us have any doubt ; 
and you ought to doubt it least of 
all. Lady Tresham was mistaken 
in her ideas, but she will learn to 
appreciate you better by-and-by.” 

‘If Reginald himself had been 
aware that his cause was being 
thus ably pleaded, he would at this 
period have had a better hope of 
its success than he allowed himself 
to entertain. For some reason or 
other, his one friend on whom he 
thought he could rely seemed to 
have abandoned all hope, and his 
visits to Mrs Peters left him more 
discouraged than he was before. 
The last time he had seen her she 
had sent him away with the con- 
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viction that it was idle to indulge 
in a vain dream any longer ; for 
Sally had her variable moods, like 
the rest of her sex—to say nothing 
of the other—and on this occasion 
Tresham fell a victim to them. 

“Why did you not go and see 
Kate all last week ?” she asked, in 
the tone of one who had good rea- 
son for dissatisfaction. 

“Because she would have re- 
fused to see me. Do you mean to 
say you did not know that ?” 

“T think I do not know any- 
thing at all about it. You clever 
men seem to make just as many 
blunders in managing women as 
the other sort. For my part, I 
would rather have the other sort 
to deal with at once.” 

“Well, I am one of the other 
sort, so do not let me fall out of 
favour. As for Kate,—what am 
Itodo? The wall between us is 
not so high that we cannot shake 
hands over it ; but more than that 
seems to be impossible.” 

“JT would give her up,” said 
Sally quietly, and slipping fast in- 
to an exasperating frame of mind. 

“Surely you are not speaking 
seriously,” said the young man, 
immensely astonished. Here was 
a woman who changed her ground 
almost as rapidly asa leader of the 
people ! “ Do you mean to say that 
you are going to desert me now ?” 

“Tam on your side now, as I 
have always been ; but I can do 
no more than I have done. Kate 
seems to have made up her mind, 
and I really do not think she will 
change it. There must be some- 
thing in the background that we 
do not understand ;” and the 
widow knit her brows, and seemed 
to be trying to solve some amaz- 
ingly difficult question. ‘Do you 
know Mr Creek, the artist ?” 

“Well, yes; I know him 
slightly.” 

“And did you ever notice how 
attached he seems to be to Kate ?” 
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“ Absurd !” 

* Of course ; everything of that 
sort is always absurd in another 
man’s eyes. I donot suppose that 
Mr Creek thinks it absurd,—or 
Kate either, for that matter. If 
I am not mistaken, she has a very 
high regard for him. He proved 
himself a most kind friend to her 
father and herself when no one 
else seemed to be remarkably eager 
to stand by them. Perhaps you do 
not quite understand how such 
actions as those influence a young 
girl’s heart. If I had been in 
Kate’s place, I should have been a 
good deal infiuenced,—as I have 
no doubt she is. And then I be- 
lieve that Mr Creek himself is a 
most worthy man. Do you know 
anything against him ?” 

* Nothing in the world. But to 
what purpose are you saying all 
this ?” 

“Tam telling you what I think, 
and trying to serve you, as usual. 
But I do not expect to get any 
thanks for it. 4 daresay that 
both of you will declare, one of 
these fine days, that it would have 
been quite as well if I had never 
left Paris. At any rate I am cer- 
tain of one thing,—my wisest 
course is to go back there.” 

“ T am sure you will not do that, 
—at least till you have seen how 
all this will end. And you say 
that this Mr Creek is often at the 
villa?” 

“Oh yes, very often,” said Sally; 
and she closed her lips me 
and put on a very serious look, 
But it was not as serious as the 
look which was on Reginald’s 
countenance as he took his leave. 

“A little touch of jealousy will 
do him a world of good,” said Sally 
to herself, with a mischievous 
smile, as the door closed upon him, 
“Perhaps it will lead him to do 
something more rational than to 
come here and look as melancholy 
as a loon at me.” 
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Tue histories of little wars are 
not in general very gratifying to 
national pride. In English ex- 

eriences of the kind,they common- 
y begin with a tragedy, the result 
of undue confidence and scorn of 
opposition, and end with such a 
scattering of petty antagonists and 
such a prodigious bill of costs, that 
the country is apt to return to its 
first mood of contempt and over- 
security, and to think the panic 
exaggerated and the enterprise un- 
necessary. There have been also 
recent instances in which failure 
has added a sting to the reckoning, 
and we have not even had that 
sense of having beaten our adver- 
sary which Englishmen had always 
insisted upon, right or wrong, in 
earlier days. It is with all the 
greater satisfaction that we draw 
the reader’s attention now to a 
little war which ended in complete 
success, with the additional ad- 
vantages of very little bloodshed, 
and but a very small bill to pay. One 
way or other, we have heard 
a great deal lately of Fiji. 
Miss Gordon Cumming’s lively and 
amusing book has opened its ex- 
ternal aspect and domestic econ- 
omy to many readers, and its 
recent history has been full of an 
interest more comfortable and 
satisfactory than is usually af- 
forded by savage races—with the 
additional attraction that no race 
was ever more savage, and none 
had bloodier and more horrible 
traditions, than the very constitu- 
tional, parliamentary, and evan- 
gelical people which now lives so 
calmly and reasonably under the 
joint sway of the English Govern- 
ment and the Wesleyan Conference 
—an example to all islanders. 

The story of the original annex- 


ation of the Fiji Islands is well 
known, as well asthe curious and 
most unfortunate circumstance of 
the introduction of measles, that 
(in our climate) mild and childish 
malady, which spread like wildfire 
among the natives, and very nat- 
urally appeared to these innocent 
people a device of their new rulers 
to kill them off and appropriate 
their territory. That any portion 
of the population should have been 
sufficiently enlightened or strong. 
minded to resist this evident con- 
clusion seems to say a good deal 
for their intellectual powers and 
capability of reason. The hill 
tribes, however, who had not the 
same means of knowing their new 
superiors, and whose education 
under the missionaries was but 
beginning, took up with natural 
vehemence this simple idea, and, 
with all the force of prejudice 
and panic added to their lingering 
inclination towards the old régime, 
sent away their teachers, resumed 
their old habits, and renounced at 
once their new masters and all the 
early beginnings of civilization. 
That they should be at liberty to 
practice the religion they preferred, 
and be governed by their own laws, 
had been promised to them ; but - 
it was scarcely to be expected that 
so important a step as a change 
of allegiance could be accomplished 
altogether without trouble ; or that 
the mountaineers of Fiji should 
have been better disposed to accept 
civilisation than other mountaineers 
before them. When they proceed- 
ed to the aggressive steps of burn- 
ing Christian villages and killing 
the helpless and undefended whom 
they found there, it became neces- 
sary to act at once and with vigour. 
In ordinary circumstances a mili- 
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tary campaign, with a little army 
imported, and all the circumstance 
if not the pomp of actual war, 
would have been the method adopt- 
ed to convince the rebels that the 
vows they had so lately made were 
intended to be kept and not broken. 
Fortunately, however, for Fiji, its 
first governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, 
was a man little fettered by preced- 
ent,and onewho added to athorough 
interest in his new subjects and 
earnestdesire for theirimprovement 
and well being, a mind and methods 
of his own. Foreseeing what was 
likely to occur, he had formed his 
own view of the situation, and de- 
cided that the necessary work could 
be done by the small constabulary 
force already at his command 
backed by the friendly natives 
whose loyalty had not wavered. 
It is evident that he had formed a 
high opinion of these chiefs,aud had 
been impressed by the native sense 
and intelligence as well as good 
feeling of many among them. The 
‘Story of a Little War’ '—a book 
which Sir Arthur has not seen fit 
to add to the over-abundant book- 
making of the time—contains the 
account of this successful enter- 
prise in the daily letters to him and 
to each other of his staff. And it 
is something more than a mere nar- 
rative of military operations. The 
interchanges of opinion, sometimes 
even the differences frankly made 
apparent, of this handfulof English- 
men in the midst of a foreign and 
half, if not wholly, savage race— 
their admirable loyalty towards 
their leader, and cordial co-opera- 
tion among themselves ; the ready, 
watchful alertness of mind and 
body among them, and devotion to 
their object—-a devotion by no 
means incompatible with consider- 
able enjoyment of the strange and 
beautiful scenery in which they 
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found themselves, the picturesque- 
ness of the people, and the delights 
of adventure,—give the reader a 
glimpse of the liveliest kind into 
that process which, but that the 
word has been spoiled by ignoble 
use, we might call making history. 
A century or two hence, if Fijian 
literature progresses, there will no 
doubt be lyric narratives of the 
young white chiefs with their 
cheerful looks—marching, speech- 
making, conciliating, judging,— 
sometimes stern, when they were 
terrible—sometimes, in their even- 
ing camp or hut, full of jests and 
laughter, hating nothing but cruel- 
ty and bloodshed,—who brought 
order and government to the very 
mountain - tops, to the caves and 
rock villages, far above the reach 
of common men. It was perhaps 
wise not to have published a book 
in which there are inevitably many 
repetitions; but we think the 
reader will be all the better for a 
bird’s-eye view of this most whole- 
some, effective, cheap, and manly 
campaign. 

It is difficult, without the assist- 
ance of maps, to follow all the 
movements of the various parties 
in this little war ; but we may say 
briefly, that what may be called 
the western highlands of Viti Levu, 
by much the arom island of the 
Fiji group, was the scene of the 
rebellion. The Sigatoka river forms 
a kind of boundary between these 
high-lying regions, with all their 
natural defences of mountain and 
cliff, and the easier and more ac- 
cessible portions of the island in 
which all was order and good faith. 
But on the other side were brist- 
ling rocks and mountains scarcely 
explored,where, retired in unknown 
fastnesses, the mountain tribes re- 
turned to their old customs, and if 
they did not lift their neighbour’s 
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cattle, burnt his houses, and killed 
his retainers, and ate, or would 
have liked to eat, what they slew. 
These Zevoro, or Highlandmen, 
more recognisable under the easy 
appellation of “ Devils,” were the 
representatives of primitive savag- 
ery _— native law and order 
as well as against the new religion, 
government, and humanity which 
had been brought to the island by 
their new rulers. In hopes of 
quenching the disaffection before it 
came the length of open war, Sir 
Arthur Gordon commissioned two 
officials (one of them already in 
charge of the district), attended by 
a holy of native police, to establish 
a permanent camp upon theheights, 
within reach of the river, whence 
they could watch the proceedings 
in the Devil country, and give 
notice of danger. These were a 
cautious Commissioner, learned in 
Fiji language and customs, con- 
siderably inclined to exercise his 
eloquence upon the chiefs, and with 
no small confidence in that mode 
of subduing them: and a some- 
what rash and impulsive Captain 
of constabulary at the head of the 
little band of native police, who 
would have liked to rush in at 
once and demolish the cannibals 
without inore ado. The little 
drama opens with the letters of 
these gentlemen to headquarters 
—The Commissioner very careful 
and explanatory, and troubled by 
the rashness of his companion. To 
get “the chiefs to come in and 
have conversations,” to secure a 
supply of food, and, equally im- 
portant, a supply of the Srouleting 
medium—to wit, cloth and knives 
(for he becomes almost querulous 
in his complaint of having “ noth- 
ing but money to buy food with ”), 
and to keep the Captain quiet, are 
the things which chiefly occupy his 
thoughts. The people he describes 
as “very hostile:” the distance 
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from the coast is considerable, 
and the position altogether not 
encouraging. The Commissioner, 
however, though full of cares, is 
not without confidence in his own 
power of persuasion :— 


“T had a meeting last night and 
spoke very moderately, and made 
them understand everything. One 
fact I particularly pointed out to them, 
that we did not pretend to say we had 
conquered them, but that we had 
joined ourselves to them, and that 
they would derive great benefits from 
our presence among them. In fact 
I exhausted every subtlety gained by 
my intimate acquaintance with their 
modes of thought to bring them round 
to a proper way of thinking; but 
although they professed themselves 
as being much pleased at what they 
heard, it was pretty evident that their 
pleasure merely extended to me per- 
sonally, and not to the subject-matter 
of my discourse.” 


This excellent representative of 
her Majesty’s civil servants, always 
pondering a new speech, and with 
an invincible confidence that his in- 
timate acquaintance with Fijian 
modes of thought must one time 
or other bear fruit, finds with 
that curious artistic fitness which 
is often to be met with in human 
conjunctions, his perfect opposite 
in his military colleague, ‘who 
might be an Irishman of the old 
Charles O’Malley type—a _ head- 
strong, daring, and careless indi- 
vidual, as much disposed to be 
impatient of the meetings and 
palavers at which “Carew got 
through a deal of talking,” as the 
other is with his rashness. “ ‘What!’ 
said I, ‘turn back and see the Gov- 
ernment defied!’ ” cries theCaptain, 
“much disappointed at not havin 
arub at the scoundrels,”and wound- 
ed in his finest feelings by “ seeing 
the Government defied by a few 
flint-lock and old Tower Muskets.” 
While his colleague is anxiously 
reasoning with all comers, this fool- 
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hardy leader risks his own person 
in a reconnaissance, by which we 
see the nature of the dangers 


around. 


‘‘T went up to the top of the hill 
again, first sending my men‘back to 
Nasaucoko. They were most reluctant 
to move away, especially as thev did 
not see me with them, but they had 
to go. And now comes what I cannot 
account for. I felt that I could not 
return to Nasaucoko (the camp), and 
that I must go and see this crowd 
of rebels. So I told Batikarakara 
and Gusudradra that I was going with 
them, telling them that they might 
kill me if they liked. They seemed 
agreeable, so I sent down for my cook, 
and had a feed before starting, and 
gave some food to the ‘ Devils.’ One 
of my faithful boyscame up with my 
food, and on my telling him to go 
away, he begged to be allowed to re- 
main with me, and nearly shed tears : 
so I took him, together with an ex- 
mountaineer and the boy who waited 
on you at Navola. We set out on our 
perilous journey. I did not care very 
much what happened. On arriving 
at the village, which consisted but of 
eight or nine houses, I asked for the 
chief, and the answer I received, in 
anything but a polite way, was, ‘Go 
in there and you will find him,’ the 
person who spoke pointing at the same 
time to a house, at the door of which 
stood a man leaning on the handle of 
a very large battle-axe, who reminded 
me of an executioner of the olden time 
waiting for his victim. The feeling 
that came over me at the time was 
that I was to have that beastly thing 
about my head before long, and the 
scene about me did not tend to dispel 
the idea. Old men with hideous faces 
begrimed with dirt sat about, eyeing 
me curiously and savagely, and alto- 
gether the scowling visages of the 
elder portion of the crowd were 
enough to make one’s blood curdle. 
The most they could do, however, was 
to kill me ; so I put on a bright face 
and entered the house, and finding no 
one inside began to think I was in for 
it. But such was not the case, for the 
chief turned up, and turned out to be 
a fairly decent fellow, and anxious to 
hear about the government ; but his 
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younger men were uncivil, and would 
not allow him, sol told them about 
England and ships, which amused 
them. I don’t think they intended to 
hurt me, but I believe they wanted to 
kill my men. On leaving the village 
at last, I asked for a small club, which 
they gave me, and then left with a 
decent escort of about twenty youths. 
We had got about a quarter of a mile 
out of the village when I was asked to 
sit down. I did so, and ate some 
sugar-cane. They were much amused 
with my rifle and knife, and one fel- 
low got so affectionately close that I 
thought he was going to have a slice 
out of me. After waiting a short 
time, we saw several men crossing the 
river at a short distance from where 
we were sitting, and presently they 
formed up, and commenced to march 
towards us. I began to think again 
they were up to some mischief, and 
as I had no chance, determined to put 
a good face on it; so they came up, 
looking very fierce, spears planted and 
ready to be thrown. They all passed 
within a few yards of me, each man 
dropping a small piece of sugar-cane 
or some bananas. They then formed 
up in some sort of order, and started 
for us at the double, shouting and 
yelling, till within a yard or two of 
me, and then halted and pointed their 
spears, to which I said, ‘ Vinaka, vin- 
aka, kai colo’ (very well done, high- 
landers). After that I said I would 
like to see the chiefs ; so they came 
over, and I shook hands with them in 
rather a pectliar way: each planted 
the whole of his fist in my hand and 
left it there, and stared me in the face. 
I did not like to hurt his feelings by 
dropping it unceremoniously, so shook 
it once or twice, and vinaka’d him and 
dropped it. ~I then thought it time 
to get back, so made a start, well satis- 
fied with my visit, rejoicing to have 
seen their strength, which consists of 
about one hundred and fifty armed 
men, some quite boys, some decrepit 
old men ; not a single rifle or breech- 
loader.” 


It is easy to imagine how the 
careworn Commissioner must have 
regarded this schoolboy exploit, 
which the hero himself allows to 
have been “ foolish, rash, and dan- 
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erous.” Mr Carew’s hands were 
indeed sufficiently full to make the 
inappropriateness of his colleague 
very galling to him. When the 
Captain was not risking his life 
in vain expeditions, he was “all 
apathy and irresolution ;” and 
though he would have precipi- 
tated a warlike encounter had he 
not been held back almost by force, 
he could not be persuaded to take 
necessary precautions about the 
stockade round~ the camp. In 
short, this officer, who “ under- 
stood none of his Excellency’s 
ideas,” and had no distinct pur- 
pose in his puzzled brains one way 
or another, is clearly the very type 
of man whose agency is so disas- 
trous in enterprises of this kind, 
and whose very bravery brings 
misfortune. There is, however, 
a certain charm and simplicity 
of human nature about the brave 
and foolish fellow which make us 
pause on the edge of more stirring 
events. His grave companion very 
soon hints that “a trip to Levuka” 
(his Excellency’s residence) would 
be the best thing for the Captain’s 
health ; and this plan is finally re- 
sorted to. In the meantime, how- 
ever, a reproof and warning from 
his Excellency produces a confused 
half-pathetic letter from the offen- 
der, which is too good to be alto- 

ether lost, and gives a side-glance 
into character such as would de- 
light a biographer or writer of fic- 
tion, though it has little to do with 
the history. 


‘*T have lived much by myself, and 
have only a few real friends,” he says 
(having been rebuked for ‘‘ incoher- 
ency”). ‘‘I have lived among men I 
have not cared about nor trusted ; 
hence arises this serious impediment 
to my progress as a useful member of 
the Government when verbal explana- 
tions are required. A letter can be 
copied and thought over ; but speech, 
like a wild bird in a cage, when let 
loose is seldom or never taken again— 
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a bad illustration, but I can think of 
no other at present,” 

This is almost too exquisite for 
real life; and we part from the 
warrior with regret. He took that 
“trip to Levuka” not long after, 
on the very eve, as it happened, 
of serious disturbances, and was 
afterwards employed in raising re. 
cruits and other work more fitted 
to his character, His appointment 
would seem to be the only mistake 
in the admirable selection of work- 
men fitted to his purpose made by 
the Governor, and it was remedied 
with promptitude. As soonas the 
troubles really began, his place was 
taken by two much more efficient 
figures, Captain Knollys and Mr 
Gordon, who come into the field 
with all their wits about them, 
prompt, cool, intelligent to perceive 
the meanings of every step that 
has to be taken, and penetrated by 
his Excellency’s ideas. It is no 
harm, however, to these gentlemen 
to say that they are not half so 
amusing as their predecessor, do 
not tempt us to laugh except at 
some humorous view of the savage 
simplicities around, nor make any 
ingenious revelations of character 
to tempt us aside from the record. 

The Captain had but newly de- 
parted when the storm broke out. 
By aidof Mr Carew’s journal we 
now find ourselves placed upon a 
kind of watch-tower,from which we 
can see all that is going on, and 
—s divine what is brewing, 

ept constantly on the alert by 
here the light of a burning village 
on the horizon, there a discharge 
of muskets or the warning clam- 
our of a drum, or perhaps the appa- 
rition on a height of armed bands 
among the trees, investigating the 
approaches to the camp itself, with 
its still imperfect stockade. No 
easy post was that of the Commis- 
sioner. We perceive from his 
mount of vision, dimly stirring 
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in the landscape, white settlers, 
planters who are of no use to him, 
though their little groups of wife 
and children add to his anxieties, 
and their complaints of property 
stolen and houses threatened add 
so many pin-points to his greater 
yexations. Then as soon as the 
Devils break out, another set of 
figures become visible, hurriedly. 
appearing out of the unknown—- 
village chiefs, Bulis of the various 
places attacked or threatened, hast- 
ening in with their reports, some of 
disaster, some of successful resist- 
ance, asking for orders, for ammu- 
nition, and, with a comic touch, 
for stationery, the new-born neces- 
sity of letter-writing having found 
them somewhat unprovided. We 
doubt much whether the mayors 
and aldermen of as many little 
country towns in England would 
keep their courage and self-pos- 
session, or write their reports with 
half the conciseness and lucidity of 
these half-savage officials. ere 
is an example :— 
‘* THE BULIS OF NADI TO THE 
GOVERNOR. 2 
‘* MEREKE, VuDA, April 14. 
‘“‘TIsakA.—We, the Bulis of Nadi, 
write unto your Excellency our report. 
‘‘War has commenced in the moun- 
tains. Several towns have been burnt, 
sir. The towns of Deva, Vunirosawa, 
Vunimoli, Nalogi, Uto, and Nawaqa. 
These six have been burnt. We report 
to your Excellency and the head of the 
police that you may know, sir, what is 
now commencing here to the west. 
‘‘We remain here obediently wait- 
ing that your Excellency may be 
pleased to direct us what to do. Shall 
we go up to your Excellency’s Com- 
missioner in the mountains, or shall 
we remain in our own places for the 
present? Let us know your decision 
in this matter, sir. This is the report 
from the west. Our report, sir, is 
finished. 
‘“*T, SaBort, Buli Vuda. 
‘*T, NavoLa, Buli Nadi. 
‘**T, BUKATAVATAVA, Buli Sabeto. 
“I, Dauru, Buli Veitoga. 
‘** Your true friends.” 
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The officers of the assailed dis- 
tricts are still more terse and in 
earnest. “Our district is ruined 
on account of the Devils,” says 
one. “ Batiri is all burned. Several 
women and children are clubbed. 
Some men are killed. The details, 
sir, have not yet been made clear.” 
Another reports the news with 
further particulars about the men 
who have been speared, the mothers 
and children who have perished, 
the teachers whose fate is not 
known. “Our district is ruined. 
On this Monday morning the 17th 
of April this thing happened. I 
beg of you some paper and envel- 
opes, that I may continue writing 
to you.” Another asks for guns, 
powder, and balls, that his men 
and he may go off to the help of 
their neighbours: “my idea is, if 
they show a bold front at all, to 
have atry at them.” The Roko 
of Nadroga sends a similar list of 
the destroyed villages, but adds a 
more hopeful description of the 
spirit of the neighbourhood. 

‘“‘They then approached up to 
Burua, but they were well ~—, 
and not of the same mind as the 
enemy were, so they did not make 
any attempt on this village. They 
then went to Nabuasa, but this was 
prepared to meet them!; so they left 
there and went off to Nadrumai, one 
of the villages of ours they had 
threatened frequently. I was ready 
for them, and swept together my men 
far down the coast; and yesterday 
they attempted to take the village, 
and started firing ; but we were 
better men than they. They left 
eleven dead of their friends in the 
middle of the village, after which 
they ran off, throwing away guns 
and clubs and everything else.” 


These demonstrations of loyalty 
gave some consolation to the 
anxious Commissioner in the midst 
of all the alarms, false and true, 
which surrounded him. And they 
afforded encouraging proof that 
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“ his Excellency’s ideas ” as to the 
possibility of subduing the dis- 
affected and restoring order with- 
out any military demonstration, by 
the help of the native auxiliaries 
were correct and well founded ; but 
a man who is aware of the exist- 
ence of bands of armed savages all 
round his little encampment, and 
can even see them appearing on 
the heights, to which they retire 
whenever threatened, is to be par- 
doned for a good deal of anxiety. 

In the meanwhile Captain Knol- 
lys was hastening up to the moun- 
tains to take command of the 
operations, and in the loyal dis- 
tricts below Mr Gordon and Cap- 
tain Olive were occupied in calling 
out the native levies and equip- 
ping them as far as was possible. 
The plan of the campaign was 
very simple and thorough. It 
was to divide the forces so as to 
surround the cannibals,—Captain 
Knollys ascending into their fast- 
nesses on one hand, and shutting 
these refuges against them, while 
Mr Gordon advanced from below. 
The Fijian highlanders were not 
very great in number, nor were 
they very well armed, but they 
dispersed and reassembled with all 
the facility of mountain warriors ; 
and the caves, which were their 
last defence and resort, were for- 
midable natural strongholds, which 
it was of the last importance to 
secure. The forces collected against 
them were, with the exception of 
the small band of the police with 
their Sniders, entirely composed 
of Fijians, led by their natural 
chiefs, several of whom present an 
aspect of dignified authority and 
intelligence, which the reigning 
class, in a much more advanced 
civilisation, does not always pos- 
sess. Their letters and reports are 
admirable in their brevity and dis- 
tinctness : and their ready adoption 
of more civilised modes of warfare, 
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in distinction from the proceedin 
of the cannibals who killed their 
prisoners, destroyed the gardens 
of the villages they attacked, and 
ruthlessly shot down women and 
children, shows a fine natural un- 
derstanding, as well as the influ- 
ence of Christian sentiment. That 
they were, however, still on a 
ticklish border-ground between 
savagery and better knowledge, 
may be seen from one of the first 
incidents in the story. 

‘“*T hope,” writes Captain Knollys, 
‘*that I have not been aiding and 
abetting at heathen rites; but as the 
people who brought the dead man 
from Beimana made a point of my 
seeing the body, I went to the village 
to do so. It was a curious sight by 
torchlight to see the dead man slung 
on a bamboo, with about sixty of 
the wildest-looking people I ever 
saw dancing round him and making 
speeches. They wound up by a half- 
joking request to be allowed to eat 
him, and half a hint would have made 
them do so. However, I ordered him 
to be buried at once.” 


The same writer, a few pages 
further on, begs the Governor, who 
is anxious to pay a visit to the 
camp, to come on Friday, “as that 
would enable you to return on 
Saturday, otherwise you would 
find difficulty about bearers, &c., 
and would create a scandal by 
travelling on Sunday. Mountain- 
eers are very strict about the Sab- 
bath.” It was the same men who 
would at “half a hint ” have em- 
braced the opportunity of eatin 
their dead prisoner, who woul 
have been scandalised by his Ex- 
cellency’s visit on Sunday—which 
is as curious a conjunction of sen- 
timents as we remember to have 
heard of. 

This visit from his Excellency 
affords a pleasant break in the 
somewhat confusing record of vil- 
lages burned and chiefs inter- 
viewed. The Governor had been 
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anxious for some time to proceed 
to the centre of the operations, to 
see with his own eyes what was 
going on, and give the high sanc- 
tion of his presence to the force 
engaged, but had been anxiously 
dissuaded from the expedition by 
his officers, who were very natu- 
rally afraid of running the risk of 
any personal danger to their chief. 
As his Excellency, however, in- 
sisted, not being himself of a timor- 
ous disposition, the visit took place, 
and we came down with relief from 
our watch-tower at the camp, to 
accompany the Governor’s progress 
through the fine landscapes and 
among the picturesque groups of 
the loyal regions. On the voyage 
to Sagunu, the home of the Roko 
Tui Ba, one of the most intelligent 
and dignified of the native chiefs, 
the Governor’s steamer passed four 
large canoes, “ smart with red and 
white pennants from the crescent- 


shaped masthead and the edge of 
the huge mat - sails,” which con- 
tained Adi Alisi—that is, the Lady 
Alise, the wife of the Roko, hasten- 
ing home, as fast as a dead calm 
would let her, to receive the illus- 


trious visitor. She was late, poor 
lady, and the honours of the man- 
sion had to be done without her. 
The Ba river, upon which Sagunu 
is situated, made one of the Gov- 
ernor’s companions imagine himself 
“to be looking on the West High- 
lands of Scotland,” rather than 
- “the mountains of an island in the 
South Seas.” The town was con- 
siderable, but, as all the houses 
were “hidden away among trees 
and gardens,” did not reveal its 
size to a cursory glance. These 
dwellings are described as fol- 
lows :— 


“The style of building here was 
quite new to me. The posts that sup- 
port the walls of the house are set 
square, and one large central post 
supports the somewhat dome-like roof 
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of thatch and bamboo-rafters. The 
walls, too, are thatched with grass, and 
from the outside it is hard to say 
where the walls end and the roof be- 
gins. Each house stands on a built- 
up mound, four feet above the ground- 
level ; but few houses have more than 
one door, and that seems generally 
closed, and windows they have none. 
A good road leads up from the banks 
of the river to the Rara (public square 
or village green), where the Roko’s 
house stands. The house is a new 
three-roomed one, in shape the same 
as those on the east coast, and is 
divided into compartments by well- 


_made reed partitions, and is very com- 


fortable, though the European writ- 
ing-table and chest of drawers, and 
the easy-chairs and muslin-curtains 
done up with pink ribbon, looked 
rather odd and out of place. But 
Ratu Vuki is a good man of business, 
the pigeon-holes of his bureau are full 
of papers, and he was able to put his 
hand directly on one that was wanted 
—an improvement on the usual Fiji 
fashion of hiding away all letters and 
papers under the mats.” 


This is the same native gentle- 
man who, writing to his wife for 
paper while he is absent on the 
campaign, tells her that she will 
find it in the portfolio in a certain 
drawer——an insignificant detail 
which impresses the imagination 
when we recollect that the Roko 
Tui Ba and the Lady Alisi were 
born cannibals and savages. The 
curtains with the pink ribbons 
were no doubt her share of the 
rapidly advancing civilisation. We 
must not pause to describe the 
curious scene which ensued when 
the people of the town presented 
their offering, placing “ presents 
of boiled yams or taro sewed up 
in banana-leaves, with sometimes 
the addition of a boiled chicken, 
on the floor mats in front of the 
Governor,” whose distress at all 
this waste, and dislike to accept 
such presents, had to give way to 
the custom of the country——a diffi 
culty which the Roko was intelli- 
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gent enough to understand, though 
ome and happy, in spite of his 

etter knowledge, in the feeling 
that his people had distinguished 
themselves by their liberality. As 
the Governor’s cortége moved on, 
additional illustrations are con- 
tinually added,—alternate scenes 
of engaging and primitive sim- 
plicity, belonging now to the sav- 
age, now to the civilised side. 
“The weather was beautifully fine 
and cool, and the moonlight nights 
were lovely,” writes the secretary 
above quoted. “Every night dur- 
ing the five days we were at Na 
Rewa the mats were spread out- 
side the house, and the natives sat 
in a great semicircle in front of 
us, and chanted their drinking- 
songs while the yagona was being 
strained.” The yagona is a bev- 
erage prepared in a very primitive 
fashion from a root, into the manu- 
facture of which it is unnecessary 
to enter, but which seems by pro- 
longed experience to commend it- 
self even to the European palate. 
It is the national debauch, though 
apparently a mild one, of the Fiji- 
ans. After the sight of those dark 
figures in the moonlight singing 
their wild songs comes with hum- 
orous incongruity an inspection of 
the school, with the “ usual read- 
ing, writing, and summing.” The 
children, however, had a meke or 
festive meeting after on the green, 
where their proceedings bore a 
more amusing character than those 
of an ordinary school feast. 


‘Through Mr Wilkinson and the 
native parson I managed to make out 
something of the meaning of the song. 
It was a lesson in natural history 
which had certainly never been taught 
them by a white missionary. All the 
children were seated on the ground, 
and ina rhythmic chant they told all 
about the birds and insects, imitating 
their cries, and giving descriptions of 
their habits that were scarcely scien- 
tifically correct, When they came to 
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the mosquito, they began to hum and 
buzz, then to slap their arms and | 

in perfect unison, as if they had just 
felt a mosquito in the act of biting, 
All this was part of the performance, 
and done in the most perfect time ; 
then, as if driven half wild by the 
irritation, they shouted and threw 
their arms about, and then suddenly 
stopped exhausted, declaring that 
there was nothing for it but to bear 
the pain patiently, when the mosquito 
would sing songs in their ears, and 
say vinaka, vinaka (good, good), in 
applause. ‘When aman dies,’ they 
told us, ‘all the other animals rejoice 
that he can no longer enslave them, 
or hurt them, or kill them ; and most 
of all the ants are pleased, for they 
dig down through the earth to where 
his bones are buried, and carry off his 
teeth for their tabuas (offerings of 
whales’ teeth, the usual conciliatory 
present and proffer of friendship in 
Fiji). But the mosquito alone is 
sorry, and hovers about humming a 
mournful song, ‘‘ What good,” says he, 
‘‘is a man to me when he is dead? I 
can neither drink his blood nor sing 
songs in his ears that he will hear.” ’” 


The expedition, as it moves on, 
always ascending towards the dis- 
turbed regions, passes through so 
much fine scenery that we are at 
a loss whether to choose for quota- 
tion the very admirable sketches 
given of it, both by the Gover- 
nor himself and Mr Maudsley, or 
those of the constantly recurring 
groups which animate their pro- 
gress. The human interest, on 
the whole, is the greatest, and we 
will leave the “rolling waves of 
the plain,” the rapidly increasing 
strain of the ascent, the widening 
out of the magnificent view sea- 
ward, with all the islands lying 
in purple and gold, the valleys 
with “ their slopes broken up into 
thousands of little grass - covered 
ridges and dells, as if to see how 
much surface could be exhibited 
in a given space ”—to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. As the party 
begin to reach the neighbourhood 
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of the insurgents, the story be- 
comes exciting; and here is one 
sketch in which the eerie sen- 
sation of unknown danger and 
darkness is wonderfully suggested. 
It is at Wai-wai, which the party 
reached, having ascended over 
1750 feet, in a cold and rainy 
night, and found the place in hour- 
ly expectation of an attack. The 

overnor and his companion in- 
spected in the chill and wet even- 
ing all the approaches, and posted 
sentries ; but it was judged ex- 
pedient to keep a watch through- 
out the night. It is his Excel- 
lency himself who speaks. 


‘We took it in turn to keep guard, 
and I had the first watch. My com- 
panions were soon asleep, and I had 
plenty of time for thought and ob- 
servation. The house we were in 
was an ordinary mountain house, 
with only one doorway and a central 
post. Within, it was not unlike a 
cow-shed on a very miserable old 
Scotch farm, being divided into six 
stalls, three on a side, and the floor 
littered with straw and grass. There 
were no mats except what had been 
brought in for us from the chief’s 
house. Against the central post was 
stuck a candle, which I from time to 
time removed. Twice I went the 
round of the sentries with Sergeant 
Low. They were all awake and on 
the alert. It was very cold in spite 
of our rugs and wraps, and I could 
not get warm. As I sat half dozing, 
the grass fringe which hung in the 
doorway to keep out the wind was 
moved aside, and a handsome young 
soldier, dressed only in a black liku, 
came in with a letter from Knollys. 
He had come very fast from Nasau- 
coko, and was tired... About 1 A.M. 
I called Maudslay for his watch, and 
at once fell asleep.” 


Next day brought the welcome 
appearance of Captain Knollys and 
his train to escort the Governor 
to the camp. The A.D.C. pre- 
sented himself before his chief not 


in parade costume. ‘“ He was bare- 
legged, with trousers cut short at 
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the knee, his rifle slung over his 
checked shirt, and a solar topee on 
his head.” Neither, perhaps, was 
his Excellency apparelled for a 
drawing-room. The men in Cap- 
tain Knollys’s train streamed in, 
picturesque and terrible, in native 
cloth and painted faces. “One 
had his face all black, with a red 
tip to his nose; another equally 
all black, with one red temple ; 
another had a face like a gridiron, 
longitudinal stripes of black and 
white ; another a singular zigzag 
device coming from forehead to 
cheek diagonally ; but the most 
ghastly was one who, on a com- 
pletely black face, had large white 
circles round his eyes.” The Gov- 
ernor was much struck by the 
completeness of the disguises af- 
forded by the painted face, and 
the maneuvres of these somewhat 
appalling figures were amusing. 
“Sakiusa was at their head, and 
he and many others carried huge 
fighting fans. It was pretty to 
see the skirmishers running in 
front quivering those fans, quarter- 
ing over the ground like pointers, 
and brushing the grass with the 
fans as if to sweep away all ene- 
mies from their path.” The fol- 
lowing description of the proces- 
sion, as it set out again for the 
camp at Nasaucoko, by Mr Mauds- 
lay must be quoted :— 

‘*Nothing could have been more 
picturesque than our guard winding 
along the track in single file. Each 
dress seemed more fantastic than the 
last one, and many of my old acquaint- 
ances were so disguised by their war- 
paint that I could not recognise them, 
The European guns and cross-belts 
seemed somehow only to add to their 
fierce barbarian appearance. The man 
just in front of me for the first few 
miles, though by no means the most 
fantastically dressed, is a fair speci- 
men to describe. He was a fine tall 
fellow, with a shining brown skin, his 
face blackened all over, and his head 
done up in folds of brown gauze-like 
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masi,' arranged somewhat in the man- 
ner of a Parsee’scap. Round his neck 
was a piece of red cloth, and fastened 
to it behind were two long folds of 
brown masi, which hung down below 
his waist or streamed out in the wind. 
A black leather cross-belt and pouch 
were the only parts of his dress which 
could be called uniform. Round his 
waist he wore a sash of scarlet cloth ; 
and a long black water-weed Jiku, 
like a kilt of horsehair, hung in strings 
to his knees. His legs were gartered 
with fringed rolls of the same weed, 
strung with many coloured beads. Al- 
though I kept a sharp look-out to 
mark the character of the country we 
were passing through, it was hard to 
take one’s eyes off the movements of 
one’s escort. Every turn in the track, 
the view from every hill, showed them 
to fresh advantage: climbing up a 
bare hill with their masi streamers fly- 
ing in the wind, or grouping them- 
selves on heights to rest after an 
ascent, they seemed to form picture 
after picture. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing of all was when through a tunnel 
of trees they scrambled down a steep 
hillside and were gradually lost to sight 
in the dark wood at the bottom. Every 
moment we saw a fresh head-dress 
and new style of ornament. One man 
had his head covered with brown 
masi, bound on with a fringe of white, 
and a long queue of brown hanging 
behind like a bag-wig; another man 
had on what looked like a very tall 
white night-cap ; a third had his mast 
arranged with a sort of plume in the 
front. In fact, there were not two of 
them alike.” 


With this train the Governor 
proceeded to Nasaucoko, where 
he met and spoke with several na- 
tive chiefs, collecting what infor- 
mation they could give, the prin- 
cipal being Kolikoli, the nearest 
and most important person in the 
district, whose course of action, 
placed as he was with the Devils 
on one side and the Government 
camp on the other, was of the ut- 
most consequence. On Saturday 
the party left again, his Excellency 


having encouraged and commended 
the bands of warriors, and elated 
their native leaders by his thanks 
and courtesies. After returning 
to the coast and expediting the 
other branch of the little arm 
under the command of Mr Arthur 
Gordon, his Excellency went on 
across the hills to Nadroga, where 
his presence was said to be ex- 
tremely necessary, the white 
planters about having interfered 
in an unjustifiable way, and the 
natives having precipitated the 
struggle, and burned several vil- 
lages, the thing which of all other 
things was most intolerable to the 
Governor. He had assurances on 
all hands that the road was per- 
fectly safe, but on his first night’s 
halt found himself in the very 
centre of the danger. This rey- 
elation did not burst upon the 
party till after they settled to a 
little ease and repose after their 
journey. Once more it is the Gov- 
ernor himself who speaks. 


‘*We sat down on the ground and 
ate our supper, watching the pictur- 
esque effects of light from a fire which 
our men had lighted to cook a young 
pig which we had given them. The 
grouping and the light and shade were 
admirable, and quite delighted me; 
but presently an additional effect of 
light, which had not been anticipated, 
made itself startlingly visible. The 
rise of flames over a neighbouring 
ridge, and clouds of smoke rolling up- 
wards to the sky, and brightly illu- 
minated from below, showed us that 
the Kai Colo—elsewhere called Devils 
—were burning a Christian village 
about a mile off, Vakula by name. 
Of course it was to be anticipated that 
their next attack would be on us, and 
the excitement was general. All the 
able-bodied men had gone to Nadroga 
to join Arthur’s army, and none but 
very old men, women, and children 
were left in the town. Of these we 
had a muster. All the guns in the 
place were brought out, our scanty 





1 A native cloth made from bark, of a sort of lace texture, extemely tough 


and light. 
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guard told off to different parts, and 
the old men employed as pickets along 
the three roads which led to the town. 
I had my yagona prepared on the 
vara, and drank it there ; then, at the 
strong request of the others, I went 
into the house, at the door and corners 
of which sentries were posted. I did 
not like going into this house,—one 
felt so like a rat in a trap, the house 
having but one door and being so easy 
to set fire to ; but no doubt they were 
right, as my white clothes made me 
conspicuous, and one could not tell 
who might not lurk in the bush close 
tous. Macgregor made an excellent 
captain of the guard, and visited the 
sentries every hour. The Bishop 
(native), who had one of the few rifles 
of the party, constituted himself my 
especial guard, and I do not think 
closed his eyes once throughout the 
night. He watched ai the door of the 
house, and followed'me closely wher- 
ever I went. The mosquitoes 
were fearfully troublesome, and would 
have themselves rendered it impossible 
to sleep, so we watched and waited. 
Once we heard the beating of the 
Devil drums at no great distance, 
but no other sounds disturbed the still 
night. Hour after hour passed, and the 
suspense and want of sleep became very 
wearisome. When the moon rose the 
scene was picturesque in the extreme. 
The Bishop in his white dress, rifle in 
hand, sat on the door-step, with a 
tiny fire before him ; at each corner of 
the house, and on each road at the 
entrance to the village, sat other armed 
men, all quiet and silent, but all on 
the alert and full of anticipation. 
About 1 A.M. a Kai Colo, with a big 
head, stepped out of the bush at the 
bottom of the hill, and, standing for a 
moment in the road, looked up at the 
town, and then crossed into the trees 
and jungle on the other side. I sup- 
pose he saw that we were prepared, 
and probably supposed us to be 
stronger than we really were, for no 
attack was made. But for an hour 
or two after the scout had been seen, 
we were of course in momentary an- 
ticipation of an assault. . More 
time passed without a sound but the 
hummingof the intolerable mosquitoes, 
and at length moonlight slowly gave 
place to dawn, and dawn to day. 
Macgregor and I then lay down and 
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slept for an hour or two, but the mos- 
quitoes, though diminished in num- 
ber, were still very troublesome. 
When I awoke again, I went and ex- 
plored the upper part of the village, 
strangely quaint and picturesque. It 
was a most lovely morning. The 
Vakavuli Buli (elsewhere called the 
Bishop), of ‘course, in his morning 
prayers touched on our ‘ deliver- 
ance’; and when he had done, all our 
young soldiers repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, Vula leading.” 


Vula, a young chief, “ with his 
bright golden hair dressed in wav 
points around his head like Apollo,” 
apologises for the bad manners of 
the mountain folk as a young ex- 
quisite might do in any other re- 
gion. ‘ Nadroga manners, sir,” 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“ What else can you expect ?” But 
after this exciting night there was 
no further alarm,and the expedition 
ended peacefully enough. 

We now come to the real begin- 
ning of the campaign, all the 3 ans 
having been finally settled and ar- 
ranged during the Governor’s visit. 
Mr A. Gorden, in command of 
the army on the lower side, col- 
lected his forces, while Captain 
Knollys, the commander-in-chief, 
waited with such patience as he 
could at the Nasaucoko camp, 
till somebody should be sent to oc- 
cupy his post there, along with the 
reinforcements necessary for him. 
Here our interest, though not our 
sympathy, is taken from Captain 

nollys—whose enforced inactiv- 
ity, with nothing to do while so 
much remained to be done, must 
have been galling in the extreme 
—and reverts to Mr Gordon on the 
lower river, with his recruits and 
his little circle of chiefs eager for 
action. He too had to wait, in the 
hope that Knollys might have 
begun his share of the work simul- 
taneously. The two young com- 
manders were thus, much against 
their will, in the historical position 
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so long appropriated to two better 
known thought no more successful 
leaders,— 


‘‘Lord Chatham with his long sword 
drawn, 

Was waiting for Sir Richard Strahan : 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ‘em, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 


Their letters in the meantime, 
and friendly wrangles over various 
subjects,—Heffernan the interpret- 
er for one, whom both wish to have, 
with mutual regret that the heroic 
method of dividing invented by 
King Solomon is not practicable, 
—and mutual eagerness to get 
to work, are amusing and full of 
interest. The reader feels himself 
in good company. The cordial sim- 
plicity of their language, not un- 
touched by a little slang, and alto- 
gether devoid of any “ tallness ” of 
expression, might astonish a more 
formal race ; but their minds are 
full of what they have to do, and, 
especially in the case of Captain 
Knollys, the pause is beyond meas- 
ure trying. It is Gordon who gets 
first to work. So far as can be 
made out from the map, the south- 
west coast upon which he was 
stationed is lined with lofty cliffs 
rising up from the sea-level, upon 
the rocky heights of which were 
several strong towns or villages, 
some of them fortified rudely, all 


of them defended by the natural. 
ramparts of the rock. The river- 


Sigatoka makes its way through 
these cliffs to the sea, and it was by 
means of this natural highway that 
the attacking force got within 
reach. Mr Gordon's campaign— 
when at last, being able to wait no 
longer, though still a little too early 
for his colleague up the river, he 
began operations—was short, bril- 
liant, and victorious. Had we 
room, we should like to quote his 
description of his camp, and the 
devices to which he was put to 


occupy and amuse the men durin 
their long waiting, setting them to 
build houses, churches,’ fortifica. 
tions, whatever could be thought 
of. Here, however, is one curious 
scene, describing the ceremonial by 
which the Fijians prepare for war, 
which must be given :— 


‘*Each Nadroga tribe advanced 
silently in single file, and on nearing 
the place where we sat, squatted down 
in two long rows, several men deep, 
until the whole of the Nadroga men 
were seated, with their faces turned 
in the direction of the point where the 
other tribes stood ready to make their 
advance. Then after a short interval 
of silence, the other tribes, each tribe 
formed separately into a compact 
square, began singing a wild monoton- 
ous chant, swaying from side to side 
while slowly advancing, and now and 
again simultaneously flourishing their 
muskets, clubs, or spears in the air. 
Thus they approached, one tribe after 
the other, until within about fifty 
yards from where we sat; then sud- 
denly—like the turn of a flock of star- 
lings on the wing—they crouched in 
dead silence, but for a moment only ; 
for as the whole compact mass, still 
half crouching, began rapidly to rush 
at us, the most extraordinary sound was 
heard, commencing with something 
between a hiss and a growl, which 
rapidly increased in volume as they 
rushed, till it ended in a roar as they 
stopped suddenly within a yard of 
where we sat. They then turned off 
abruptly to the right and left, and 
squatted down on either side to await 
the next tribe. This manner of ap- 
proach was repeated by all the tribes 


in succession, until the whole were | 
‘ seated, numbering altogether about 


1200 men. The ceremony, which has 
often been described before, was thus 
gone through, which always takes place 
at a taga (preparation for war), and 
which may very properly be called 
the ceremony of boasting. Every 
tribe is called upon in succession by 4 
chief of the party to whom the taga 
is given, to give some token of ving 
ness to fight for the cause in hand, 
and this token is accepted in the form 
of a boast as to what each individual 
will do in the coming war. The chief 
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before mentioned stands in the centre 
of the circle with a long stick or spear 
in his hand, with which he keeps dig- 
ing away at the earth, whilst one 
man of each tribe as they are named 
in succession (generally an old man 
and distinguished warrior) rushes up 
and down the line of his own men, 
calling upon them to fight, taunting 
them with cowardice, asking what 
they can do, and the whole time bran- 
dishing a spear before their eyes. 
Then one by one, generally, but some- 
times two or three together, the men 
rush out of their ranks, and stopping 
short before the chief in the centre, 
shout out their boast, at the same 
time not unfrequently firing off their 
muskets, or bringing down a club on 
the ground to enforce their words. 

“This ceremony concluded, and 
everybody having resumed his seat in 
the circle, a long line of women are 
seen approaching along the road from 
the coast, and as they come nearer, it 
is seen that they are dressed in high 
white tappa caps, and likus of a fine 
white fibre, and bear in their arms 
and on their backs numerous packets 
of cooked yams and taro, fish, poultry, 
and portions of pork neatly done up 
in baskets and banana-leaves. These, 
as they come into the circle one by 
one, they deposit in a heap in the 
centre, throwing off at the same time 
in another heap their tappa head- 
dresses, and then quietly file along the 
road to Navalilli, there to await their 
husbands, brothers, and sons. The 
apportionment of the food next takes 
place. A heap for each tribe is made 
from the big heap, and when all is 
ready, each tribe is called upon by 
name to take its portion. This is 
quickly done, and each tribal heap 
divided till each individual has re- 
ceived his lot. After this the tribes 
go back to their encampment, and the 
taga is over.” 

With the force thus composed, 
the young civilian, cool and clear- 
headed, though altogether with- 
out military experience, took in 
rapid succession three of the great 
cannibal fortresses, entirely de- 
stroying the rebel power in that 
part of the island, and bringing 
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profound discouragement upon the 
other tribes still in arms. The 
complete and victorious execution 
of this work took him about ten 
days only, with very little loss 
of men ; the sole drawback in the 
matter being that Captain Knollys’s 
force was not yet in possession of 
the higher ground, and that con- 
sequently the routed rebels had a 
larger tract of country to flee to. 
But the hornets’ nests, at least, 
were inhis hands. The possession 
of these hornets’ nests, and what 
to do with them, had, however, by 
this time become in every sense of 
the word a burning question. The 
invariable use and wont in Fiji war- 
fare had been to burn the villages 
of rebels, and banish the rebels 
themselves to some of the smaller 
islands—a method which desolated 
the district in which the outbreak 
occurred, while spreading disaffec- 
tion in other places. But against 
this unsatisfactory policy the Gov- 
ernor had set his face from the 
beginning. His plan was at once 
sharper and more merciful. To 
cut off summarily the leaders of 
rebellion, and the bloodthirsty 
criminals in their immediate train, 
but to preserve and reclaim the 
multitude,. and to establish per- 
manent conditions of peace, under 
which the very Devils themselves 
might mend and thrive, instead of 
being banished or exterminated, 
was his determination. Before the 
beginning of the struggle, his or- 
ders had been urgent that none of 
the villages should be burnt. This, 
however, was one of “his Excel- 
lency’s ideas” which greatly ex- 
ercised his active representatives ; 
and not one of the least interest- 
ing points in the narrative is the 
searchings of heart that occurred 
on this subject, the distress of the 
young commanders when compelled 
to infringe these orders, ps confi- 
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dence in their chief’s understand- 
ing of their difficulties and motives. 
Mr Gordon was obliged to burn 
the towns he had taken, but in 
every other respect the Governor’s 
rogramme was fully carried out. 

he operations on the lower river 
were concluded by an act of solemn 
justice, the extreme and dangerous 
novelty of which a hasty reader 
will scarcely note, in the perfect 
composure of the record. It was 
no less than the establishment of 
law with its gravest penalties amid 
a people totally unaccustomed to 
consider the preservation of the 
helpless and protection of the weak 
as objects of high importance, and 
to whom the execution of a chief 
for anything so unimportant as the 
murder of a woman was unpre- 
cedented. When the struggle was 
over, the chiefs, who not long be- 
fore would have made a great feast 
and eaten their captives, were as- 
sembled in asclemn tribunal, before 
which the ringleaders of the rebel- 
lion were tried. Fifteen of them 
were condemned to death. These 
were chiefly men who had been 
convicted of the brutal murder of 
the women and children, whose 
massacre had been the first step 
in the revolt, along with the 
chief plotters and leaders of the re- 
bellion, a certain Mudu being the 
head of all. This high court of 
judgment was presided over by 

Ir Gordon,—the Governor being 
present, and making a solemn ad- 
dress to the assembly, but taking no 
part in the proceedings. One of 
the men accused of spearing a child 
smiled a little, when questioned, 
“as if there was something which 
pleased and amused him in the re- 
collection.” “It is quite true I 
killed a child ; only one though,” 
he said. Others confessed their 
guilt calmly. “Yes; I killed her 
with a club.” The Governor's 





speech after this curious trial wag 
grave and impressive. He bade 
them remember that all had been 
warned as to the consequences of 
rebellion and bloodshed. 


‘*Those who plotted this wicked- 
ness and led others to commit it, I 
cannot pardon. Nor can I pardon 
those who began this evil by killi 
women and children who could not 
fight them, nor yet the traitor who 
took money from the Government 
whilst he fought against it. These 
men must die. There must be no 
more wars in Viti Levu. This must 
be the last time there is fighting. For 
let there be no doubt about it,—there 
is no man nor place in Fiji that, sooner 
or later, I cannot reach ; and if any 
do wrong in this fashion, most surely 
they will be punished for it.” 


The strange and terrible new 
light which must have poured upon 
the cannibal leaders, expecting 
nothing more than an easy sen- 
tence of deportation, and little 
troubled in their minds about a 
parcel of murdered women, may 
be imagined. A highly dramatic 
and tragical scene ensued. Mudu, 
the chief rebel, a great chieftain and 
man of unbounded influence, burst 
from his captors and ran towards 
the people, the circling mass of half- 
savage spectators of his own blood, 
and calling: to them as his chil- 
dren, entreated them to save him. 
“ Not a voice replied, nor was 4 
hand raised. Had he succeeded 
in exciting their sympathy,” the 
Governor adds, “ our career would 
have been short.” 

Meanwhile the party under Cap- 
tain Knollys were but beginning 
their campaign. The arrival of 


Mr Le Hunte at the camp freed’ 


the anxious leader, but it was not 
without much difficulty and many 
vexatious incidents that he got 
under way. For one thing, the 
Commissioner, his superior in the 
general government of the dis- 
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trict, though not in military mat- 
ters, had come back from a wan- 
dering expedition among the tribes 
with his head full of possibilities 
of mediation, of certain chiefs of 
the Wai ni Mala who were to set 
everything right, and of his old 
confidence in needless explanations 
and talk—and was therefore no 
small trouble to the young soldier 
who had so long been consuming 
his heart in forced inactivity. At 
last, however, he managed to get 
away ; and on the day when the 
last germs of danger were me: 
stamped out far down at the mout 
of the Sigatoka, was plodding his 
way up towards the head of the 
river, and had just captured and 
taken possession of a rebel town in 
which “abundant signs of recent 
cannibal feasts” were to be seen 
about. With Captain Knollys 
was the respectable Roko Tui Ba, 
with whom we have already made 
acquaintance—he whose bureau 
was so well arranged, with all his 
papers in their appropriate drawers, 
and whose wife’s white curtains 
and pink ribbons had amused the 
strangers. Before starting from 
Sagunu, the Roko’s town, he had 
made a speech to his people,“ warn- 
ing them that we were going to 
war after the white man’s fashion, 
and that clubbing of women and 
children and wounded, and other 
excesses previously indulged in in 
war time, were strictly tabu, and 
would be followed by severe pun- 
ishment.” This warning seems to 
have been generally addressed to 
the savage warriors, and to all ap- 
pearance was accepted by them im- 
plicitly, along with various other 
refinements which puzzled them 
greatly, such as not destroying 
their enemy’s harvest, and buying 
instead of taking the produce of 
their gardens when wanted for the 
commissariat. 


The work of Captain Knollys 
was much more difficult than that 
of Mr Gordon. In the one case 
there was a series of towns to be 
taken, and success from the first 
raised the spirits and confidence 
of his men, who had no toilsome 
journey or succession of anxious 
circumstances to disturb them 
from their straight-forward work. 
Captain Knollys had to make 
his way through an unfriendly 
country, harassed occasionally by 
ambushes in which he lost a 
few men—deceived by false soros 
or offers of peace, which did 
not prevent the negotiators from 
taking the field against him next 
day, or, worse still, laying snares 
for the stragglers of his army, at 
the very moment when they were 
presenting their overtures. And 
when at length the expedition ar- 
rived at its object, it was no ordin- 
ary town or village that had to be 
stormed, but a wonderful succes- 
sion of caves in the rocky heights, 
which were the last retreats of the 
mountaineer, and, so far as the or- 
dinary tactics of war are concerned, 
were virtually impregnable ; while, 
as they were fully provisioned, 
starving out was impracticable, and 
the enemy had, if he knew how to 
take advantage of it, unbounded 
opportunities of “potting” the 
assailants. The difficulties of a 
mountain campaign are apparent 
throughout, even before the ex 
a had clambered up to the 

nal stronghold. “I am in low 
spirits, but getting vicious,” Cap- 
tain Knollys writes. “These 
beasts move about in the bush like 
so many buck, and there is appa- 
rently about the same chance of 
catching them. We have bustled 
them about, as it is our best hope 
of getting hold of them ; but the 
slightest movement in camp—even 
a louder sneeze than usual—starts 
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them off.” Nothing, however, in 
Mr Gordon’s more brilliant and 
rapid work, is equal in dramatic 
interest and in wild originality to 
the final achievement of Captain 
Knollys—the siege and clearing out 
of the various caves. His own ac- 
count of his first success of this kind 
is so very succinct that we turn to 
that of br Macgregor, a new but 
very important personage who re- 
veals himself in this part of the 
campaign, having been merely al- 
luded to by name in the former 
records, and who furnishes us with 
a detailed description of this ex- 
ploit, as well as with one heroic 
narrative of his own proceedings, 
unparalleled perhaps in all the 
records of his beneficent craft. 
We must omit the account of 
the exciting night journey, full 
of hairbreadth ’scapes and feats 
of mountaineering, the long pro- 
cession ascending and descending, 
now pushing breathless to the top 
of a rocky ridge, now stumbling 
down through broken ground and 
dark wood, now wading across an 
occasional stream in single file, not 
without observation of the novel 
and sometimes “sublime” land- 
scape, yet with bated breath and 
without even a whisper of com- 
munication from one to another. 
Here, however, is a glimpse on the 
way :— 

‘*We were on the top of a very 
high ridge of mountain, and could 
command a view of a very extensive 
tract of country. On one side of us 
the mountains were clothed with 
forest, while those on the other side 
were almost destitute of trees, and 
their forms were plainly visible in the 
moonlight. But the appearance of the 
woods and mountains was singularly 
soft and beautiful: only the tops of 
the mountains were visible,—every 
valley and gorge was full of a dense 
fog of snowy whiteness. The cool 
breeze, however, that glided over the 
surface of this flood of mountain mist 


was very chilling, and by no means 
gratifying to our senses.” 


The dawn found them still at 
some distance from the object of 
their march ; and asthe sun was 
up and shining before they at- 
tained it, the surprise which they 
had intended became impossible, 
and their task accordingly much 
harder. After various casualties, 
the doctor had the luck to arrive 
in the very central spot of the 
stronghold, and to secure the most 
important prisoner. His narrative 
(like all his other contributions to 
this history) has a touch of the 
 pempoeenerm in it which is horrible 

ut graphic :-— 

**Rorobokala and his men being 
silenced, we had time to look round, 
and found at one corner of the rara 
a strange spectacle. There was spread 
on the ground a large mat, rather 
coarsely made of broad plaits, and 
well worn, and on it lay several pieces 
of cooked ¢aro, and a human leg cooked 
and laid out for breakfast. It was the 
right leg apparently of an adult Fijian, 
and had been severed from the thigh 
by one unacquainted with that kind 
of work, and ignorant of anatomy. 
. . . It wasasmall leg with soft 
muscles and a delicately rounded calf, 
a nicely turned ankle, and a small, 
neat foot. It was in very fair con- 
dition ; and the skin, smooth and soft, 
presented here and there small cracks, 
through which peeped a line of yellow 
fat that must have rendered the in- 
dividual for whose gastronomic de- 
light it was served very reluctant to 
leave it, warm and untasted. I had 
seen three or four people leave the 
place where this ‘repast lay, and had 
marked where they had gone. On 
proceeding to the spot, followed by 
two or three of our men, I came upon 
four or five people, one of whom was 
evidently the chief of the party. At 
first they manifested some disposition 
to offer resistance, but the leader, 
covered by a hostile rifle, surrendered 
himself, and ordered the others to do 
the same. 

‘‘T soon found that my prize was 
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the principal personage in the camp 
of the enemy, where he was priest and 
king, and was said to be fed by his 
subjects on human flesh and yagona. 
His appearance was certainly striking. 
Looked at from a little distance, he 
was of an iron-grey colour, about 
forty years of age, of middle height, 
with a hooked nose, scanty hair, and 
blear-eyed. The colour of his skin 
was owing to the existence of a patho- 
logical condition said to be present in 
those fortunate creatures white ele- 
phants, and it most probably secured 
for this chief the proud position he 
occupied in his tribe. Neighbouring 
septs said the colour of his skin was 
caused by the constant drinking of 
yagona. . . . After seeing the break- 
fast that had been prepared for this 
chief, the men with me could scarcely 
be restrained from attacking him after 
he became my prisoner ; and he at 
once evidently made up his mind to 
put himself under my protection.” 


This extraordinary personage is 
described by Captain Knollys with 


much less toleration as “the Bete 
(priest) —one of the most disgust- 
ing animals in human form I ever 
saw.” But we do not know what 
becomes of the wretch, or whether, 
if his life was spared, he was able 
to do without the horrible stimulus 
of his favourite food. Dr Mac- 
gregor goes on to describe the 
fureral of two men who were 
killed in the attack (for, exciting 
as it was, this warfare resulted in 
little bloodshed). After the women 
had made their lamentation over 
them, one apparently with a true 
passion of grief, the burial took 
place. The native teacher, who is 
the hero of this incident and of 
the doctor’s chaff (who is not very 
favourable to the Christians), was 
one who is recorded as following 
him close in every danger. 


“The bodies were then placed in 
the extemporised grave, and Filipi 
the missionary, took his post, and 
after his own fashion performed the 
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funeral service. Filipi was never so 
much in his element as when he was 
burying a Kai Colo: on no other 
occasion could he ever wear the same 
look of bland and dignified triumph. 
He advanced with an imperial stride 
to the head of the grave, planting his 
left foot on the grass, and his right 
foot on the top of the earth and stones 
scraped out of the shallow pit; then 
leaning forward, he put the radial 
edge of his right hand to his forehead 
and thus shading his eyes, prayed 
silently. The upper lip was elevated 
at the corners, his brow was calm and 
placid, his eyes sparkling with jubilant 
exultation, but looking, as was be- 
coming, meekly towards the ground. 
From the expression of his face, one 
would have said that his thoughts 
must have been, ‘Have him at last!’ 
What was the subject of Filipi’s 
prayer on that occasion I could not 
ascertain, as nobody heard it; but I 
strongly suspect it was a pean.” 


This success was followed by 
two others of a similar character, 
—in one case the caves being be- 
leaguered for forty-eight hours—in 
the other, a whole week of danger- 
ous and exhausting watchfulness 
being necessary. ‘“ The entrance- 
holes were so small that one had 
to creep in on hands and knees ;” 
therefore any of the usual opera- 
tions of a siege were impossible. 
“Every opening in the rock, and 
they were too numerous to count, 
was a loophole.” Parties. were 
posted at every entrance ; and “as 
the inmates informed us that they 
would rather die inside than come 
out, we sat down to wait for them,” 
Captain Knollys says. Then en- 
sued numberless parleys, in all of 
which the young commander and 
his aids must have been in the 
utmost danger from the unseen 
enemy. So wearing out was this 
process, and so hopeless seemed 
any ordinary attempt to dislodge 
them, that smoking out was tried, 
but feebly, against the grain, bring- 
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ing a rebuke from his Excellency 
when he heard of it, but no other 
result. Finally, however, the hid- 
den foe were coaxed, threatened, 
and tired out of their holes, a great 
number taken prisoners, and the 
last centre of resistance overcome. 
With the surrender of these caves 
at Nacawanisa the “little war” 
would seem to have been at an 
end. The Commissioner, indeed, 
with his pet chiefs:whom he be- 
lieved in, had his own troubles to 
et through, which kept the camp 
in hot water. But nothing much 
seems to have come of that under- 
current of tragi-comedy, save that 
oor Mr Le Hounte, eagerly hop- 
ing to have a share in the 
active operations, had never a 
chance of any of “the fun” at 
all, for which we sincerely sym- 
pathise with that humorous and 
cheerful, but deeply disappointed 
gentleman. 

Before concluding this narrative, 
however, we must return to the 
doctor and his story, above referred 
to as the most wonderful surgical 
feat we remember to have heard of. 
Dr Macgregor all through is like 
a doctor “in a book,” although, 
indeed, a novelist would scarcely 
venture to place a man so charm- 
ingly professional in a work of 
fiction. His ardour is unfailing, 
and he sees everything from a 
medical point of view. ‘“ Mac- 
gregor is enjoying himself,” writes 

aptain Knollys during the cam- 
paign, “revelling in skin diseases 
and intestinal worms.” The fol- 
lowing extraordinary account of 
his daring and coolness, as well as 
of the emergencies of a surgeon 
in @ savage country, is from the 
doctor’s calm journal of an “ inter- 
esting case.” One of the prisoners 
had his leg shattered by a bullet, 
and Dr Becssane found that am- 
putation was necessary to save the 
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man’s life, and that not a moment 
was to be lost. 


‘¢ The critical period had now arrived 
when I must either operate or let the 
man die. i therefore arranged my 
medical panniers in the open air, so 
as to form a kind of operating-table, 
which I covered well with soft grass, 
and I then arranged my instruments. 
in such a way that whatever might 
happen I should have everything that 
might be required within reach of my 
own hand. I then got some of the 
natives to lift the patient on to the 
extemporised operating-table, and I 
myself proceeded to put him under 
the influence of chloroform,as it would 
have been quite impossible to operate 
without the use ofan anesthetic. 
When I had put the patient well un- 
der the influence of chloroform, I 
directed Crawford to take the towel 
containing it and to keep it over the 
patient’s mouth and nose to keep up 
insensibility. I had been so exclu- 
sively occupied in concerting my plans 
and making arrangements to meet 
every emergency, that I had not ob- 
served until I handed Crawford the 
towel that he was very drunk. Seiz- 
ing the towel, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to press it hard upon the 
mouth of the patient. I removed his 
hands, and told him again to hold it as 
I had directed ; but as soon as I went 
to lift the patient’s leg, C. seized hold 
of the sick man’s nose, and held it 
tightly compressed, for which, in the 
anger of the moment and the hurry 
to relieve my patient, I rewarded C. 
with a push that sent him sprawling 
on his back. I then ordered half-a- 
dozen men to take him and put him 
in irons, which they did with great 
alacrity. But meantime I was left 
alone, in the midst of a multitude of 
wondering natives with a man under 
chloroform for the performance of a 
capital operation. After the patient 
had lost the power of speech and 
motion, not one of the native on- 
lookers would come within ten yards 
of him, as they were lost in astonish- 
ment at the effect of the wai ni mou 
(water of sleep), and thought that the 
man was being deliberately killed. 
The position was one of the greatest. 
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difficulty and of the greatest responsi- cially if surrounded by two or three 
bility. I was convinced the patient hundred spectators quite capable of 
could not iive twenty-four hours un- imagining that one was drinking the 
less the operation was performed ; blood of one’s patient, and dividing 
there were only two white men within his body for the purposes of the lar- 
fifteen or twenty miles of me, one of der. At last, however, the wound 
whom was ill with fever and too weak was dressed, and by degrees both 
to stand ; the other in a state of in- the patient and myself could breathe 
toxication, so that his presence was a freely. When he opened his eyes and 
positive danger. . . . Ifthe man_ began to talk, the astonishment of the 
died during or immediately after the dusky crowd of spectators broke the 
operation, it might be feared that my deep silence that had prevailed during 
act would make the natives suspicious, the operation. Standing a distance 
and might give rise to serious com-. of about ten paces from the patient, 
plications in the unsettled state of the those in the nearest ring of the spec- 
country.” :| tators would gaze hard at him, and in 
ta voice of joy and wonder exclaim, 
These and many other arguments ‘| ‘ How strange ! how strange ! he is not 
pro and con the doctor paused, yet ;| dead after all.’ ” 
scarcely paused, to consider at this‘; 
tremendous moment, which indeed;{ The operation was completel 
i y 
was as great a test of courage and {i successful, though “ performed,” 
heroic self-devotion (just tinctured 7 our doctor says modestly, “ under 
perhaps with professional inclina-t reater difficulties than any other 
tion) as it is possible to imagine ; Canes ever felt it my duty to un- 
and no more curious scene occurs dertake.” He hears afterwards 
in the whole history than this ofjithat the man had become quite a 
the indomitable surgeon with all I among the people, and that 





his instruments and all his witsfitwo or three families contended 
about him, the gaping, frightened } for the possession of so miraculous 
crowd round, and the patient in-f a being as a man with one leg. 
sensible upon the improvised erec- i Dr Macgregor, however, we are 
tion before him. t sorry to say, was not very favour- 
; ' able to the native Christians, and 
“I therefore did not hesitate, but thought the hillmen finer fellows 
determined to incur all risks to save and more industrious, for one rea- 
a human life, although that of a rebel. : b “ not bei . Christians 
I put the patient thoroughly under 80, Decause,” nov being ¢ : 
chloroform, and began to amputate they do not wallow ali day on a 
the limb as bestI could. . . . I was’ matin the “Slough of Despond ” of 
thus able to cut throgh the soft parts the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a book 
and to saw through the bone with which it appears the Fijians are 
more ease and despatch, and I even fond of reading. We are dis- 
pry ey re to ligature the main artery tressed by the doctor’s scorn, and 
of the limb before the patient began by his mixed metaphor, yet ad- 


to recover so far, from the chloroform 4 : . 
as to move inconveniently. A little mire the courage with which he 


more chloroform was then adminis- states his opinion, all but censur- 
tered, which enabled me to tie all the ing the very Governor himself for 
vessels and stitch up the wound ; but the number of capital punishments 
I must confess I found that holding which he thad sanctioned at the 
the end of a catch-forceps between jose of the campaign on the lower 
one’s teeth, when tying the vessel held iver Tt is an admirable proof 


by it, with half-a-dozen small arteries : 
projecting as many streams of hot of the good understanding be- 


blood into one’s face, is not the most tween Sir Arthur Gordon and 
pleasant position in the world, espe- the officials under him, that his 
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medical officer states this convic- 
tion with so much frankness, in 
a letter to which his Excellency 
instantly replies with the most 
perfect temper and friendship, ex- 
plaining at length the reasons 
which made him feel such a step 
to be necessary. The position of 
the Governor throughout, with his 
staff of young men all eager for 
his approval, referring to him in 
every difficulty, yet sufficiently 
sure of his perfect goodwill and 
candour to express without hesita- 
tion and even urge their different 
views, is almost an ideal example 
of that which the head of sucha 
Government ought to occupy. A 
touch of the peremptory now and 
then but serves to give character 
to the consideration and fine con- 
fidence and understanding with 
which he treats the executors of 
his plans ; and the unfailing con- 
demnation of every method incon- 
sistent with his purpose, which 
was not to crush but to bring into 
necessary subjection the race which 
it is his office to protect and guide 
—and his care that no suffering 
which it was possible to spare 
should be inflicted, nothing de- 
stroyed that it was possible to pre- 
serve—show through every page 
of these letters, even in the impa- 
tience with which now and then 
his Excellency’s ideas are touched 
upon among themselves by his 
active agents—such, for instance, 
as that restriction against burning 
towns, already referred to, which 
they found it impossible always to 
obey. But there are few ways of 
securing obedience and attachinent 
more certain than such a mode of 
treatment on the part of a superior 
as is expressed thus :— 


‘* You are very good about obeying 
orders, and Iam afraid you chafea 
little sometimes at the stringency of 
some of mine. You need not in all 
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cases take them too literally. I am 
anxious that you should fully know 
my mind and wishes, and I am sure 
that you do fully understand them 
and that you will honestly and faith. 
fully strive to carry them out, even 
when you don’t see the whole of the 
reasons for them. This is all I wish. 
You may not always find yourself 
able, consistently with what is neces- 
sary for success, to adhere strictly to 
them. When this isso, you may be 
quite assured that unless you do 
something very atrocious indeed, or 
something more idiotically stupid 
than you are at all likely todo, I 
shall be ready to adopt what you 
have done, believing truly in my 
heart in most cases that you have 
done right. . . . You have, as I have 
more than once told you, my entire 
confidence in this matter; and you 
know that if one givesa thing en- 
tirely, it is contrary to mathematical 
possibility to give it by halves.” 


The entire success of all the 
operations above described, and 
the settlement and pacification of 
the country, to all appearance as 
complete and thorough as that of 
any civilised and Christian nation, 
are recorded at the end of the book 
in Sir Arthur Gordon’s despatch, 
addressed to Lord Carnarvon, then 
Minister for the Colonies. The 
formal report of towns,rebuilt, of 
trade established, of savages cloth- 
ed and cannibals turned into Chris- 
tians, gives but a graver version of 
the more graphic narrative of the 
letters and journals : and it is im- 
possible to imagine a result more 
satisfactory. 

We greatly regret that our space 
forbids any reference here to 
the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council of Fiji, and the speeches 
of the Rokos and Bulis of whom 
it is composed, which testify to 
the enlightened anxiety of these 
primitive lawgivers for the inter- 
ests of their country, their sound 
allegiance to the British Govern- 
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ment, and their almost passion- 
ate attachment to the Governor 
whose work among them was so 
thorough and so effectual. We 
regret still more not to give the 
reader a few more particulars and 
letters of our friend the Roko Tui 
Ba, and his wife, the Lady Allise. 
It would be hard indeed to de- 
scribe as savage, a community with 
such a family at its head. 

The last extract we shall make 
is the following description from 
Sir Arthur Gordon’s diary of a visit 

aid little more than a year after 
the end of these operations to the 
district which had been the scene 
of conflict. The spot visited was 
the rebuilt and improved version 
of one of the towns burnt in the 
war. 


‘*Most striking was the scene in 
the village afterwards, each household 
grouped in front of its own door; 
and later the sound of prayer from 
the various houses. Every one of 
the people here and at Na Sua Tabu 
was last year a prisoner. The con- 
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trast between my present visit and 
those made while I was in this place 


last year struck me forcibly; and 
when Knollys and Heffernan turned 
in I did not feel inclined to follow 
their example, but strolled up and 
down the rara for some time by wn 
self. Though late, many of the people 
were still up, discussing in little knots 
the great event of the evening. From 
one house I heard a number of wo- 
men repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
What a change from last year, when 
there was nothing here but heaps of 
ashes! It had been a very hot calm 
day, and the night was perfectly still. 
The moon was almost full, and its 
light perfect. The pale precipices of 
Matunavata towe above us mys- 
teriously, and as I walked about at 
midnight, and absolutely alone, but 
in perfect security, in a town full 
of the nearest relations of those put 
to death last year by my orders, I 
could not but rejoice that I had 
turned a deaf ear to counsels which 
would have prevented the rebuilding 
of those towns when once laid waste, 
and would have dispersed their people 
to distant islands, where they must 
have vanished away and perished al- 
together.” 
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A GLANCE AT THE PURSUIT OF EQUALITY. 


Tue last hundred years may be 
called par excellence the Age of 
Invention. The world’s history 
makes mention of no century 
wherein thought has borne so 
much fruit. Science and Art have 
seemed to yield themselves readily 
to the genius of the time. The 
useful discoveries, and the appli- 
cations of them, which have been 
introduced since the year 1783, 
are startling to one who reckons 
them with the knowledge that they 
are real achievements. Many of 
them from their nature, and the 
sum of them from its vastness, 
would, if they had been fore- 
shadowed ere they began, have 
been pronounced to be the wildest 
illusions. The survey of what has 
been secured for use enables us to 
form some estimate of the vast 
mental application which has been 
unwearyingly and intensely de- 
voted to finding out and utilising 
the secrets and powers of nature. 
The idea of such a brain-force, ex- 
erted by our puny and short-lived 
race, is overwhelming to the indi- 
vidual mind which essays to enter- 
tain it. . 

Yet striking as has been the 
number of minds devoted to ma- 
terial progress, a far greater num- 
ber would appear to have been in- 
tent on another pursuit during the 
same period—a host of thinkers 
known to us not by the results 
which they have achieved so much 
as by the shocks which at intervals 
their seething fermentation has 
produced. For every thousand 


men that have been studying to 
subdue the elements to their will, 
twenty thousand at least have been 
pondering the solution of one en- 
grossing problem—viz., how to can- 


cel and abolish the inequalities of 
power, station, and wealth which 
are found among men. To such an 
extent has this problem occupied 
the masses of men in Europe, for 
the hundred preg gone by, that it 
may be called the question of the 
age, notwithstanding the enormous 
expenditure of brain-power on 
natural philosophy and its appli- 
cations, of which we have above 
made mention. The general the- 
sis, “ How shall we make all men 
equal ?” is not now often stated by 
those whom it interests; but it 
will be found to be really their 
main subject, and to underlie a 
thousand minor propositions which 
are being from time to time placed 
before the world. ‘There is noth- 
ing unlawful in the inquiry. There 
is probably not one of us who, if 
by taking thought he could fairly 
and honestly raise himself to the 
level of the highest persunage 
known to him, would not do so. 
But unfortunately the process of 
levelling up to the highest grade 
is so hard to discover when large 
masses of our kind are concerned, 
that it has been often quickly 
abandoned by those who have been 
setting to work in earnest to pro- 
duce equality, and made to give 
place to simpler methods. Level- 
ling downwards, pulling down, has 
been found practicable enough 
where the equality seekers had 
overwhelming physical force on 
their side ; but this process has 
been commonly attended by much 
injustice and violence. quality 
born of force and wrong is not 
likely to endure, for equality re- 
quires equilibrium, tranquillity, and 
a general consent. Although the 
levelling power may commence 
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operations with the most unselfish 
and philanthropic intentions, it is 
liable to find itself impatient of op- 
position, inflamed by strong pas- 
sions, and forced by circumstances 
to inequality, though not, perhaps, 
to the same inequality against 
which it made head. 

If rank, station, and the pos- 
session of certain kinds of power 
were the only inequalities to be 
redressed, we have warrant for 
supposing that a dead level in 
those respects might be attained ; 
for titles of honour may certain- 
ly be abolished, and station and 
authority may be so watered down 
by subdivision and restriction as 
to be not offensively present in an 
individual. But the powers that 
can be reduced nearly to an even 
plane were above limited to certain 
kinds. Powers that are inherent 
-in a man can hardly be taken from 
him ; the power which he may de- 
rive from being able to influence a 
large following of relations, friends, 
or clients, would also seem to be 
inalienable ; above all, the power 
which wealth gives must remain as 
long as property may be respected. 

hese truths were not always 
known. After they became known 
they did not obtain general recog- 
nition. But experience has at 
length proved an efficient instruc- 
tor, and the science of equalising 
has been cleared of a great many 
false lights and stumbling-blocks. 
And one thing which seems to be 
pretty plainly perceived and ac- 
cepted is, that mere political level- 
ling will not be a solution of the 
pee. There must be social 
evelling too; and social level- 
ling involves a redistribution of 
property. 

How to divide the wealth of the 
whole world equally among all the 
inhabitants thereof would appear 
to be the foremost question in the 
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science of equality. That once 
satisfactorily answered, most of the 
other matters would dwindle to 
corollaries, and be readily disposed 
of. We assume, then, that Com- 
munists, Socialists, and myriads of 
workers in the same field who de- 
cline to absolutely enlist under the 
banners of those bodies, are at 
present occupied in the study of 
how to promote the ge 
of property. We think that we 
may congratulate them and society 

enerally on the wide recognition 
of the doctrine, that the method 
once much in vogue among level- 
lers, of simply making a rush upon 
property and then wrecking and 
plundering, will not secure the end 
in view. The three days of de- 
lirium, the dispersion of capital, the 
interruption of industries, the tem- 
porary break-up of society, are in- 
evitably followed by a ruinous and 
desperate, instead of by a prosper- 
ous state, and by greater inequality 
than they were intended to correct. 
We need not, we think, in this day 
concern ourselves with the con- 
sideration of equality as projected 
and essayed by Jack Cade and his 
followers. 

These latter times—say the last 
twenty years—have witnessed the 
adoption of the maxim that capital 
is useful and indispensable, and 
that if those who are low in the 
social scale would acquire a larger 
share of the world’s wealth, they 
must not disperse nor paralyse 
capital, which is found to be the 
goose which lays the golden eggs. 
Capital must continue to institute 
and sustain industries, and to ad- 
vance money in the form of wages ; 
but cannot it be forced by some 
means or other to forgo its profits 
or the greater part of them, to let 
the wealth so relinquished fall to 
the workers, and so be of less 
account itself and bring its ser- 
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vants up to a level approaching its 
own? Efforts in this direction, if 
successful, might accomplish the 
part of the plan which consists in 
levelling downwards. The cap- 
italist might be forcibly, or even 
legally, shorn of his income to a 
great extent; and wherever the 
feeling towards him may be that 
of Haman to Mordecai, it may be 
gratified. But we have no right 
to say that the general feeling is 
of this kind. We rather suppose 
that the sensible part of the equal- 
isers are intent upon obtaining 
some substantial benefit for the 
toiling many. 

Now we do not remember to 
have seen any calculation of the 
amount of benefit that would 
accrue to the workers if a pro- 
portion of the profits now re- 
tained for their own use by cap- 
italists were to be relinquished 
to them. Suppose one-half were 
so transferred, then half the an- 
nual net profits of many a cap- 
italist whom we might name is 
undoubtedly a handsome sum of 
money, capable, if divided by a 
small figure, of much improving 
many humble incomes. But equal- 
ity cannot of course divide by a 
small figure. It must make a 
very large number partakers in 
the benefit, or it must cease to call 
itself equality. Now the profits 
of a very large capital, when divid- 
ed by a very large figure, dwindle 
down to a very miserable quota. 
What looked immense when appro- 
priated to one man is of small 
account as a dividend for hundreds 
or thousands. And what is true 
of one collection of profits must be 
true of the aggregate profits of a 
country or of the whole world. A 
million of pounds divided among 
a million of men would give each 


man only one pound. It might be 
well, before making any exhaustive 
or expensive effort to divert profits 
from the capitalist to the workmen, 
to calculate pretty closely how far 
the gain to the latter might be ex- 
pected to compensate for the many 
dangers to business generally which 
would certainly attend such a new 
appropriation. 

0 look into this a little more 
closely. A business in which many 
workmen are employed may be 
conducted with a moderate capital 
—which means, that the principal 
cost of that business is in wages. 
Another business employing much 
fewer workmen may nevertheless 
require a very large capital—that 
is to say, it may make its principal 
outlay on machinery, fuel, raw 
material, patents, heavy rents, 
chemical processes, and so on. 


Now if in each of the cases sup-- 


posed the workmen were to obtain 
from the capitalist a fixed share— 
say half—of the profits, the results 
would be very unequal; because 
the profits of the larger capital 
would be divided among the small- 
er number of men, and the profits 
of the smaller capital among the 
larger number of men. In the 
one case the share of the individ- 
ual workman might be very hand- 
some, and in the other very meagre. 
But possibly the workmen who 
would profit so largely say— 
“Never mind ; if all trades cannot 
benefit, many can, and we shall 
have made a step in the right 
direction.” This, however, would 
be a mistake. It is impossible, 
while the world continues what 
it now is, that an industry employ- 
ing few workmen should pay them 
heavily, and an industry employing 
many should pay them scantily, for 
any length of time.’ To the cap- 





1 We suppose the workmen in both cases to be on a par as to knowledge, skill, 
and ability. 
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italist, in either case it would come 
to the same thing’—he would part 
with half his profits. But to the 
workmen it would be by no means 
the same thing; and they would 
undoubtedly be as eager to correct 
this inequality of gains.as they now 
are to gain out of profits at all. 
They would all press for employ- 
ment in the business which would 
ay them best. But everybody 
could not find employment in one 
business. True; yet they would 
manage to make wages pretty 
equal. Premiums would be paid 
for places in the well-paid con- 
cerns, sometimes to the workmen 
in possession to retire and make 
way, sometimes to the employer 
for the privilege of serving him, 
and often very likely to both. The 
consequence would be, that ina 
short time the workman’s gain in 
both the industries here supposed 
would come down to the level of 
the lower one. 

The result will be the same after 
a short time if we contemplate 
any number of trades—the ten- 
dency undoubtedly being to make 
wages approximate to a fixed stan- 
dard. A little reflection will take 
us further than this ; and we shall 
see that, in effect, the half-profits 
taken from all the capitalists in a 
given region, will directly or in- 
directly come to be pretty evenly 
divided among all the workmen 
of that region. By this division 
each workman’s gain would be 
very smallindeed. Manufacturing 
hands, labourers, artificers, sailors, 
would all come in for shares. The 
capitalist would lose, but the 
workmen would be very slightly 
benefited. 

What can it mean if half the 
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sum of the profits of a given re- 
gion, when divided, can but yield a 
paltry addition of income to each 
workman? If we are right in our 
view of the case, it has a most im- 
portant meaning, which all who 
want to see profits made over to 
the workers would do well to lay 
to heart. It means that the profits 
made in a given region (which may 
be the whole world) are pitifully 
small in proportion to the number 
of workers who would claim to par- 
ticipate in them. This truth it is 
which seems to lie at the bottom of 
all the workmen’s disappointments. 
The profits made are not enough to 
enrich more than a few. No won- 
der, then, that the many, all seek- 
ing together to get rich, are baffled. 
There is not the wherewithal to 
satisfy their desires, even though 
these be modest. 

Again, the capitalist, when re- 
stricted to a paltry share of the 
profits, might think it not worth 
his while to give his time to, and 
risk his fortune in, business. He 
would reflect that in bad years, 
when there might be very low net 
earnings, or no net earning at all, 
he must bear the whole loss ; and 
that, being tied down to his meagre 
proportion in prosperous years, he 
could never hope by any exertion 
to regain what might once have 
been lost. The consequence prob- 
ably would be, that in a bad year 
he would shut up his works, cease 
to pay wages, and so throw all 
his workmen out of employment. 
Forced idleness of this kind would 
quickly dissipate the advantage de- 
rived by the workmen from sharing 
the profits. 

It is true that it has been said 
to capitalists and employers, in an- 





1 If, for the sake of simplifying the argument, we neglect the consideration 
that the master who has much capital locked up in machinery, buildings, plant, 
&c., would sacrifice more by giving up half his profits than he whose principal 


outlay is in wages. 
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swer to such arguments as we have 
just used, “ Increase the price of 
your manufactured goods, or of the 
aid which in the way of your busi- 
ness you give to the public: so 
shall you be able always to secure 
some remuneration for yourselves, 
while giving your workmen much 
better pay than heretofore.” But 
the man who may arbitrarily raise 
his prices in the manner suggested 
cannot, as a rule, count upon ob- 
taining from the public much coun- 
tenance or assistance in carrying 
out his plan. Competitors are 
sure to appear, offering the same 
goods or services for a lower price ; 
the public will buy in the cheapest 
market ; and the employer who has 
endeavoured to increase the cost of 
his wares will find himself left be- 
hind, with his stock unsold. Level- 
lers did not perceive this difficulty 
until lately ; and when, six or eight 
years ago, it had been found that 
it was unwise to press capital too 
‘hardly, they accepted with com- 
lacency the doctrine that, though 
it might be prudent to have some 
mercy upon capital, yet there was 
no reason on earth for having the 
smallest consideration for the pub- 
lic, who might be bled to an infi- 
nite extent for the benefit of the 
workmen. Accordingly, after the 
eat strikes which occurred about 
1872 had failed, through the in- 
ability of capitalists to meet the 
demands which were made on them, 
the device was hit upon of making 
common cause, as it were, with the 
capitalists, and of forcing them to 
raise the price of their commodi- 
ties or services, and so, while con- 
serving their own means, to make 
the public yield the necessary funds 
for increasing wages. Notices were 
therefore given to the employers 
that strikes were impending, in 
order that they might increase 
their charges, so as to be in funds 


and ready to meet the workmen’s 
wishes. 

But the public did not lend it- 
self very graciously to the design; 
It looked elsewhere for the lower- 
priced commodities which it could 
not get in- the home market (we 
are speaking of England now) ; 
and the foreigner, who had not 
raised his prices, stepped in and 
undersold the native employer. It 
was thus found that the new plan, 
which had been thought so ingen- 
ious, was even more suicidal than 
the old one of assailing the capital- 
ists,—because from the latter error 
it was possible to recede when it 
was discovered to be an error—it 
was a mistake among ourselves, 
and did not offer an opportunity to 
an alien interest ; but the bring- 
ing in of the foreigner to find a 
market here was an evil not so 
easily to be corrected. He would 
hold his footing, and not be at all 
prompt to depart when it should 
be found that he was in the way 
of native industry. 

It became plain at last that, as 
long as nation may compete with 
nation commercially, it will be ru- 
inous for the manufacturers and 
other capitalists of any one nation 
to raise prices for the sake of bet- 
tering the condition of their work- 
men. So this fancied resource 
of the levellers had to be aban- 
doned in its turn as impracticable. 
They did not, however, cease from 
their endeavours ; but in order to 
remove the impediment to the arbi- 
trary raising of prices, they pro- 
jected a large combination of the 
labourers of the chief countries of 
the whole earth, who are to work 
in unison, and to prevent the state 
of things in which one country can 
undersell another. This is the last 
form of the great levelling move- 
ment that we have heard of, and 
it is a gigantic design. It will be 
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almost impossible, as we should 
think, to work it. There must 
be at this moment a great many 
nations who will absolutely refuse 
to forgo the advantages which 
they may gain in the markets of 
the world in order that their work- 
men may benefit at the expense of 
the other classes of their commu- 
nities. Even supposing that a 
very extensive confederacy could be 
formed to embrace many portions 
of the earth, the workmen hav- 
ing gone east and west, and north 
and south to seek help in giving 
effect to the idea so dear to them, 
could hardly think themselves 
wronged if employers, and the 
purchasing public, who might 
fancy that their interests were 
threatened, should also seek to 
protect themselves by looking for 
cheap labour in any region of the 
world where the workmen might 
not have joined in the confederacy 
of labourers. That they would do 
80, one may judge from the scare 
which some months ago agitated 
English labourers at the rumour 
that there were to be importations 
of Chinese into this country. Such 
an importation would be most un- 
palatable, no doubt, and probably 
fatal to the workmen’s aspirations. 
Yet, if we are to concede to them 
the right to band with foreigners, 
it is only just that we concede 
the same right to employers and 
to the purchasing: public. We 
can scarcely doubt that, were the 
confederated workmen to succeed 
in making commodities artificially 
dear, they would have to face the 
competition of Chinese or other 
cheap labourers. 

Thus there would seem to be, 
all through this conception of 
raising up the labouring classes 
socially, as far as we can trace 
it, natural difficulties in the way, 
which do not diminish, but which, 
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on the contrary, increase at every 
stage of experience to which prac- 
tical effort attains. 

So that the levellers are face to 
face with some established condi- 
tion of things which resists all these 
attempts at equalisation. We by 
no means say that these are wrong, 
as long as they are not attended by 
what is violent or illegal. But it 
is worth consideration whether the 
labour, thought, and money ex- 
pended in this direction are likely 
ever to make a good return. 

We have been speaking of the 
practicability of bringing about a 
general rise of wages ; but there 
is something further than that to 
be considered. All candid writers 
on the subject have agreed that, 
were even a general advance of 
money wages to be brought about, 
the workman, though nominally he 
would have a larger income, would 
in effect be little, if at all, better 
off than he is at present. Because, 
as everything would be dearer, he 
would have to pay more for food, 
clothing, rent, &c.; and so, his ex- 
penses increasing in the same _pro- 
portion as his gains, he would be 
very much where he was when the 
old prices prevailed. And although 
the public are often slow to see 
that the designs or movements 
of certain classes militate against 
their interests, yet, when they do 
see that they are being victimised, 
they will resist vigorously, and can 
by no means be relied on to help 
prices up. As aninstance of how 
the public will act, may be cited 
the general indignation which was 
expressed, when a few years ago, 
the gas-workers conspired to leave 
London in darkness during winter 
nights. We do not here speak of 
the attempt as right or wrong, 
good or bad, but merely state that 
the public will be the uncompro- 
mising opponents of movements to 
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raise wages the moment they per- 
ceive that their own interests are 
directly or indirectly concerned in 
the matter. They were exasper- 
ated to a high degree against the 
gas men; and the latter not only 
ailed utterly in their design, but 
many of them lost their employ- 
ment through their plotting, and 
many were punished by the magis- 
trates. 

The fate of the recent tele- 

raphists’ strike in the United 
States is also worthy of note. It 
was a very extensive movement, 
and threatened a great loss to the 
telegraph companies, and a great 
inconvenience to the public. Yet 
it has resulted only in the con- 
fusion of the workmen ; and so is, 
as one would think, a thing to be 
regretted by all their true friends. 
They have unfortunately more flat- 
terers and pretended friends than 
they have real honest friends ; and 
thus they are frequently induced 
to run after these Will-o’-the- 
wisps, in order that their para- 
sites may beguile them of their 
votes, and make a profit through 
their error. 

Some thinking men are of opinion 
that laws can be made which shall 
secure to workmen a large share in 
the profits of any business in which 
they may be engaged. But any- 
body who may think earnestly on 
the conditions of prosecuting busi- 
ness, which we have briefly noted 
above, cannot fail to perceive that 
it is beyond the power of law to 
make business run permanently in 
such forced grooves as would give 
the workmen all they are seeking 
for. Laws, no doubt, have been, 
and may be, made which shall have 
the immediate effect of stripping 
certain classes or persons of their 
property, and transferring thesame 
gen to other classes or persons. 

ut can it make the benefits to the 


favoured class or persons lasting? 
That is the question. 

That very perilous experiments 
in legislation may be made in States 
where the workmen may have ac- 
quired a large share of power is 
extremely probable ; but they can- 
not be of lasting benefit to the 
labouring classes until some clever- 
er plans shall be invented than an 
of those which have been mentioned 
in the preceding pages. Laws which 
attempted ‘to regulate wages arbi- 
trarily are not unknown in history, 
but it is unknown that such laws 
have ever had the effect of per- 
manently benefiting the classes in 
whose interest they were enacted. 
So far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, the labourers in a business 
which may be enjoying prosperity 
are pretty sure to participate in 
some war in the profits derivable 
from it ; while out of a fluctuating 
or depressed industry it is in vain 
that we seek to get improved wages 
for the workmen. If this be a 
sound maxim, it is for the advan- 
tage of the workmen that the busi- 
ness should thrive. But strikes 
and quarrels and the terrifying of 
capital are all adverse to prosperity. 
Therefore they must be, except in 
special circumstances, adverse to an 
enduring rise in wages. 

It is often said by those who 
plead the workman’s cause, that 
under the present system—that is 
to say, under ‘the pressure of the 
conditions which we have been en- 
deavouring to describe—the work- 
man’s lot is truly pitiable ; that he 
is allowed to earn unly so much as 
will meet in the coarsest way his 
absolute necessities ; and that, as to 
his making any provision for sick- 
ness or old age, or being able to de- 
fray the expenses of raising himself 
to a higher position, supposing that 
he has abilities to make him worthy 
of advancement, the idea is prepos- 
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terous. But we must say that we 
do not think this plea well founded 
in general. Some industries no 
doubt there are which are very 
poorly paid, but these are only a 
few ; and against them may be 
cited many trades in which the 
workmen are able to earn very 
handsome wages. 

Undoubtedly in England the 
workman has not been left behind 
while the community generally has 
been advancing during the present 
century. His has perhaps bene- 
fited more than any other class. 
His way of life has become vastly 
more comfortable ; his food, cloth- 
ing, and home are far above what 
they were. It is fair, then, to argue 
that, if he was able to live in the 
old bad days, he must be able to 
live and put by something in these 
improved times. But no, say his 
spokesmen, his increased wages 
barely enable him to keep up with 
the greater requirements of the 
day,—if he has got more wages, 
the habits of his class have become 
more expensive, and there is noth- 
ing to put by. As to provision for 
a rainy day, he is as little able to 
make it as he was before. Now 
any other class besides the work- 
man’s may, aS means increase, live 
up to the improved means, and lay 
by nothing ; but this must be in 
most instances from choice, and not 
from necessity. When a man’s 
wages are materially and perma- 
nently increased, and there is not 
a corresponding increase in the 
prices of necessaries, he must, as a 
rule, be able to save something if 
he chooses. And we have no doubt 
that, with a little self-denial, some- 
thing may generally be laid up. 
In former days the workman, even 
when disposed to be frugal, was 
often deterred from saving by the 
examples which he saw of institu- 
tions intended to encourage thrift 
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breaking down and disappointing 
honest workmen of their little pro- 
vision. But he has no collapse to 
dread now when the Government 
savings banks will take charge of 
his deposits. We would ask how 
it is that funds are always forth- 
coming for the support of trades- 
unions if the workmen have noth- 
ing to spare! The money which 
now goes from the workman’s 
pocket to the trades-union, and 
which is spent in a long strike, 
and in supporting Parliamentary 
and other agitators, might go far 
to secure a provision, though a 
modest one. We doubt whether 
the assertion often so roundly 
made, that the workman’s share of 
the profits of business is kept down 
to the lowest at which life and 
body can be held together, can be 
maintained after the workman’s 
history during the last eighty years 
shall have been examined. 

We observe that it is sometimes 
said by those who perceive the ex- 
treme difficulty, nay, the despera- 
tion, of forcing either capitalists or 
the public to contribute more large- 
ly for the workmen’s benefit, that 
capitalists ought, asa duty, to keep 
less of the profits of business for 
themselves, and to make a present 
of part to their workmen. But we 
have never seen any good reason 
adduced for the duty of the cap- 
italist being such as is represented. 
He has to take the whale risk of 
loss, and often to bear a heavy loss 
of which the workman is entirel 
clear. Naturally, therefore, he will 
maintain that he is entitled to pro- 
fits even when they may be large. 
He knows not how soon he may 
be face to face with dull business, 
or with a strike ; and if he does 
not take care to supply himself 
well in prosperous years, he cannot 
be able to cope with these difficul- 
ties when they come. It will be 

21 
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said, too, on his behalf, that he ad- 
vances the workmen’s share—.e., 
the wages,—before it can be known 
whether his business is going to be 
prosperous or not: he and the work- 
man are therefore in totally differ- 
ent positions as regards the ulti- 
mate profit or loss ; the one having 
to bear for long the whole risk and 
its attendant anxiety—the othe 
secure of his wages at the time 
when they are earned, whatever 
may be the fortune of the business 
in the future. It would no doubt be 
very agreeable to the workmen that 
the capitalist, having already ad- 
vanced to his men the sum agreed 
upon as wages, should further, if he 
should find that he has been work- 
ing at a profit, present a portion of 
his profits to them also. There 
would be nothing wrong or the 
least objectionable in this if the 
employer should do it with good- 
will ; but it is quite another thing 


to say that it is the duty of the 


capitalist to doit. The workman 
certainly is not altogether unselfish 
in his dealings with his employer : 
by what law, then, is the employer 
bound to be altogether unselfish in 
his dealings with his men? 

In inculcating the above “duty ” 
upon employers, the friends of the 
workman are getting very near to 
the principle of co-operation,—the 
chief difference between their plan 
and it being, that they shield them- 
selves from all risk of loss; whereas 
if they made their business a co- 
operative association, they would 
have to share losses as well as 
profits. 

And does it not appear a singu- 
lar fact that, the workmen’s feel- 
ing being so suspicious and jealous 
of the capitalist, co-operative busi- 
ness is not largely resorted to by 
the workers? They surely might 
often, by combination, and by the 
help of their friends and advocates, 
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set concerns going in which. the 
might be both capitalists and work. 
ers—the profits of which would not 
be appropriated by a bloated em. 
ployer of labour, but must be fair. 
ly shared among ail the joint-pro. 
prietors. This plan would entirel 
obviate the fetters upon labour of 
which Socialists and Communists 
complain. Were a few ventures of 
this kind attempted, we might be 
able to discriminate nicely the con- 
ditions of the men who manage 
their own business and share all 
the profits, and those who work 
for masters and receive only 
wages but run no risk of loss, 
To prove by example how much 
better off the co-operative work- 
man must be than the employee of 
a capitalist, would carry conviction 
a thousand times more quickly and 
forcibly than the propounding of 
theories of labour and the setting 
forth of the duties of moneyed men, 
That the co-operative method is 
so little adopted by working men 
leads one to suspect that, after all, 
the old method of wages advanced 
according to agreement is more to 
the workman’s liking than an ar- 
rangement by which he might 
share profits and risks as well. 
Of course, if he can secure all the 
advantages of co-operation with- 
out any corresponding risk—that 
is to say, if he can persuade an em- 
ployer to take all the risk, and 
at the same time to yield up most 
of the profit to his men—he will 
be wise to do so; but we do not 
expect that he will induce many 
persons with money at command 
to employ it according to that 
principle. 

Cognate with this doctrine con- 
cerning the “duty” of employers 
is a complaint which some have 
thought proper to make against the 
Christian religion for that it has 
failed to fulfil the expectation 
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which it held out, that goods 
should be in common, and that 
“the poor” should be considered 
and relieved from their poverty. 
As to community of goods, we 
cannot ascertain that any promise 
of the kind was ever made, or that 
such community was ever com- 
manded, except in so far as those 
who were well provided for were 
commanded to give largely of their 
means to the poor—a subject of 
which we will say something fur- 
ther anon. 

It is of course true that the first 
little knot of Christians, after their 
Lord had been taken from them, 
did in practice carry out this com- 
munity of goods ; but they are un- 
derstood to have done this from 
choice and not by commandment. 


Indeed it is clear from the sacred 


writings that this arrangement was 
exceptional, and not essential to 
Christianity ; for we very soon 
lose all mention of community. 
We are introduced to states of 
society wherein it clearly does not 
exist ; and though we find many 
precepts and commands, we are 
without any instruction to make 
a common stock, 

What we undoubtedly are com- 
manded to do is to give liberally to 
the poor and ay And a most 
serious and general obligation this 
is—one to which all who have this 
world’s goods are bound to give 
heed. Though there aay be a 
denial of community as a duty, 
there can be no dispute as to the 
duty of every Christian to give as 
liberally as he can. But there is 
this remarkable condition under 
which the duty isto be performed; 
itis left to the conscience of ever 
giver to decide how much he will 
give, to whom he will give, and 
when he will give. No man can 
claim of another under the com- 
mandment—he can only ask ; far 
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less can any one take forcibly from 
another under Scripture warrant. 
The responsibility—very heavy re- 
sponsibility, no doubt—is altogether 
upon him who has to give ; there 
is not a word which authorises any 
one to take, 

And there is another point on 
which there ought to be a clear 
understanding, before the trust- 
worthiness of religion is called in 
question—viz., who are meant in 
Scripture by “the poor?” We 
have always understood the poor 
of Scripture to be the sick, the 
weak, the helpless, who could do 
nothing for themselves. Never for 
a moment have we supposed that 
able-bodied men, able to procure 
work and to earn wages, are the per- 
sons contemplated as “the poor” 
in the sacred writings. The work- 
man may be poor in comparison 
with the capitalist his rich em- 
ployer, but he is a substantial man 
in comparison with the crowd of 
orphans, sick, halt, maimed, and 
blind who may be found in the 
world. All these would have to 
be served, according to our view 
of the Scriptural requirement, be- 
fore an able bodied workman, ex- 
cept in peculiar circumstances, 
would be an object of charity. 

We cannot find, therefore, that 
there is justice in the accusation 
that the Christian religion pro- 
mised to make the wages of work- 
ing men better. Indeed we doubt 
whether the workman and his 
friends are wise in invoking the 
testimony of Scripture at all, be- 
cause once it is under examination 
it may chance to prove too much. 
There is a great deal in the Scrip- 
tures about contentment, strifes, 
and emulations, which it might 
be inconvenient to bring forward 
while a redistribution of property 
is so popular a notion. How awk- 
ward, while a vigorous assault 
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upon a man’s goods is being pro- 
jected and oo to be dis- 
tracted by the command, Thou 
shalt not covet / 

There are still, we are sorry to 
learn, friends of equality who talk 
of some great crisis, some frightful 
cataclysm which is to overwhelm 
society, if the just demands of 
workmen, as determined by them- 
selves, be not speedily conceded. 
The threat, for all that we are 
able to say, may not be an empty 
one. There may be, malgré the 
reasonable and philosophic tone 
which has gained favour of late 
among the levellers, some fierce 
and impatient spirits who will en- 
dure no further question—who will 
force on a convulsion in the hope 
either that it may, after the inevit- 
able confusion, result in a state of 
things more to their liking, or that 
at the least it may be a means of 
Neeser and humbling the rich. 

ut we are fain to hope that there 
may bea majority of more prudent 
men, who will refuse to risk the 
degree of well-doing which they 
yet enjoy, for an ill-understood 
and shadowy chance of ameliora- 
tion by means of anarchy. If rich 
men are to be punished, what is 
the offence that they are to be 
punished for? Because they have 
not already made things better for 
the workmen? The rich man can- 
not tell, any more than the work- 
man can, how equality is to be 
produced and maintained. It is 
not his fault that the problem is 
so obstinate, and it would be most 
unjust to punish him for not being 
able to do impossibilities. 

If, on the other hand, the cata- 
clysm be intended to break up the 
existing order of things, those who 
may bring it about should, before 
— venture on it, be prepared 
with a new scheme of society—one 
that will operate to the lasting bene- 
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fit of all. Revolution merely for 
the sake of revolution they seem to 
have dismissed from their minds, 
The only revolution to them worth 
having is one that will make their 
position permanently better. We 
think we may say that they have 
not yet devised the new order of 
things which will produce what 
they want. Until they do so, and 
can be pretty sure that their plan 
will stand the trial, it would be 
much better that they should pause, 
Only very few men of any class, as 
we are inclined to think, are pleased 
at the facility with which money is 
disposed to stick on to money—at 
the ease with which fortunes, al- 
ready large, grow greater, and at 
the difficulty of adding in the most 
moderate way to a poor income, 
But the matter is not one of senti- 
ment alone. It is one that has so 
far baffled all the ingenuity that 
could be brought to reflect on it. 
It has been suggested that fortunes 
should not be permitted by law to 
accumulate beyond a certain defi- 
nite bulk, and that all gains over 
and above this should become the 
property of the State. But how 
easy it would be to evade such a 
law! The capitalist who might 
find himself near to the confisca- 
tion mark could endow his children 
or his heirs in his lifetime instead 
of after his death ; or he could do 
what is often done now—viz., make 
over someof his capital to another 
man, in whose name it would be 
worked for the benefit ofthe original 
holder. Worse than this, he might 
send some of his wealth out of the 
country, which would be a loss to 
the whole community. Should the 
State even be clever enough to 
devise means of infallibly seizin 

his surplus, yet the doing so woul 

be a discouragement to trade, and 
would probably do the workmen 
more indirect harm than it would 
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roduce for them direct benefit. 
i it be true that the capitalist’s 
contributions to the income-tax are 
in reality felt thoughout his busi- 
ness, as truly would the confisca- 
tion of a part of his wealth paralyse 
business, operating as an incubus 
on energy and enterprise. 

Having looked with some care 
into the subject, we do not see 
that any of the schemes which are 
so much advocated nowadays on 
the workman’s behalf are likely 
to lead to an improvement in his 
position, although they may bring 
loss as well as disappointment by 
inducing him to follow unwise 
courses. It is a hard thing to 
have only limited and uncertain 
means, while others have enough 
and to spare without the necessity 
of doing much for it; but itisa 
hardship which has not been ap- 
pointed by anybody in the world, 
and one which all the talent of 
the world has so far been quite 
unable to cancel. The present con- 


dition seems fenced round with all 
manner of protection ; there is a 
flaming sword which turns every 
way, and prevents all permanent 
interference with it. But it is an 
interesting question—How lon 
will so many minds think it wail 
while to devote themselves to the 
pursuit of equality, to the exclusion 
of other subjects which they might 
study with success and profit ? 
We cannot help being reminded, 
by the dogged efforts of Socialism 
of the unwearying — o 
the old alchemists. They never 
succeeded in turning base metals 
to precious ; but how they clung to 
their idea, what time and means 
they gave up to it, and how ab- 
solutely fruitless were all their 
pains! Profitable and attainable 
science is so open now to all, that 
it seems a general misfortune to 
have so many men kicking con- 
tinually against the pricks, and 
wasting themselves in a race which 
has no goal. 





October Song. 
OCTOBER SONG. 


Wuen the fields are ripe and yellow, 
When the leaves are shrunk and sere, 

If thy thoughts are mild and mellow, 
Sing, and praise the fading year. 

If thy heart is full of groaning, 
If thine eyes are near to weep, 

Vex not Nature with thy moaning, 
When she folds her robe to sleep. 


All things have their times and seasons, 

Nought that lives from change is free ; 
God is wise : and for wise reasons 

Birth and growth and death must be. 
All things find their fitting places, 

High and low, and great and small, 
Kings and peoples, creeds and races, 

In the wonder of the All. 


Breezy hills and blastful mountains, 
Chirp of birds, and thunder’s roll, 
Tinkling rills and gushing fountains, 
Powers that spurn weak man’s control. 
Cradle song and chariots’ rattle, 
Mighty thoughts that stir the soul, 
Throng of business, roar of battle, 
All make music in the whole. 


Art thou young,—be bold and daring, 
Flap thy wing, and spur thy pace, 
Fruitful labour never sparing, 
Where a spade may find a place. 
Art thou old,—in quiet corner 
Live from fretful labour free, 
Wise with faithful hand to garner 
Life’s rich fruitage stored for thee. 


And, when Death comes, ugly spectre, 
Spare thy hand the fruitless blow ; 

Bow thy head : the great Director 
Wisely willing willed it so. 

Death must be: and in the keeping 
Of harsh frost all life must lie, 

Till God shall please. to rouse from sleeping 
All from God that may not die! 
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Letters from Galilee-—Jewish Agriculture. 


LETTERS FROM GALILEE.—II. 


JEWISH AGRICULTURE. 


A most romantic path, not 
usually taken by tourists, leads 
from the plain of Gennesareth up 
a wild gorge to Safed. The rug- 
ged beauty of the scenery culmin- 
ates at the base of the gigantic 
rock Akhbera, where we stop a 
few moments to water our horses 
at the spring of Ain Kehaly, and 
gaze wonderingly at the red sand- 
stone face of the cliff rising pre- 
cipitously above us, to a height of 
at least 500 feet, for it is perfor- 
ated with caverns, and _ honey- 
combed with corridors which com- 
municate in the interior. There 


was a time when it was a sort of 
rabbit warren of robbers—not a 
single den, but a collection of dens 


of thieves who lived like swallows 
in the holes of the cliff, but how 
they got into them is a problem to 
any one looking at them from with- 
out, as there are no stairs or lad- 
ders visible by which to scale the 
dizzy heights. The ascent is said 
to have been made by passages in 
the interior, but these have now 
for the most part been blocked by 
the roofs which have fallen in. As 
they are not supposed to possess 
any antiquarian interest, I am 
not aware of their ever having 
been thoroughly examined, and 
the investigator bent upon their 
exploration would soon find him- 
self engaged in a war with the 
owls and bats and eagles, and be 
compelled to resort to dynamite 
or gunpowder to clear his way. 
No doubt a good climber, with a 
strong head, might sometimes at 
the risk of his neck scramble along 
the face of the rock outside, from 
one cave to another, and I cannot 
Imagine a more tempting field of 


inspection for adventurous youth. 
Indeed this part of Galilee abounds 
in precipices, which are interesting 
from a historical and an archeolo- 
gical as well as a picturesque point 
of view ; while the elevations from 
which it is possible to fall, although 
not equal to those of the Alps, yet 
possess the merit of being high 
enough to be fatal in the case of a 
false step. Every inducement is 
therefore offered for the forma- 
tion of a Palestine Climbing Club, 
which should have for its object 
the exploration of the mountains, 
tombs, and caverns of the country. 
Such a club would possess this ad- 
vantage over its Alpine rival, that 
while it afforded sufficient risk to 
life and limb to insure enjoyment, 
the results might occasionally be 
interesting and useful to the world 
at large, while the occupation 
would exercise the mind as well 
as the body. In case any Alpine 
climber, on reading this, should 
feel inclined to scale a few Pales- 
tine precipices, I should recom- 
mend him to begin with the Wady 
Hamam, which runs out of the 
south-west angle of the Plain of 
Gennesareth, and the rock Akh- 
bera. They are not above seven 
miles distant from each other. 
The cliffs in the Wady Hamam 
are nearly 1200 feet in height, 
are crowned by an old castle, 
consisting of caverns in the rock 
connected by passages and pro- 
tected by walls’; and like Akh- 
bera, the whole face of the dizz 

cliff to the top is perforated wit 

robbers’ nests. erod besieged 
them here, and only succeeded in 
turning them out—to make room 
for hermits at a later date—by 
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letting down cages full of soldiers 
by ropes to the mouths of the 
caves, where a battle took place 
in mid air, in which it would 
have been pleasanter to have 
been on the side of the robbers 
than the soldiers. It is noteworthy 
that the style of abode which best 
suits thieves should be the most 
admirably adapted to hermits, who 
both in such a very different 
fashion depended for their sus- 
tenance upon a confiding public. 
They are still inhabited mainly by 
birds of prey ; but perhaps when a 
railway comes this way with mod- 
ern civilisation in its train, they 
may be converted into dynamite 
magazines, or put to some other use 
consistent with the progressive 
spirit of the age in which we live. 
In 1258 Rabbi Jacob of Paris found 
here the tombs of three celebrated 
Rabbis ; and Josephus mentions the 
rock Achabari or Akhbera in con- 
nection with the castle of Seph, 
which he fortified, in Upper Galli- 
lee. Dr Thomson is probably 
accurate in his identification of 
this castle with the ruin which 
now crowns the mountain upon 
which the modern town of Safed 
is situated. ‘The first mention we 
have of the place is in the Vulgate 
version of the Book of Tobit, and 
rabbinical tradition attempts to 
identify it with the Bethulia of 
the Book of Judith ; but Captain 
Conder has, I think, successfully 
proved that the true position of 
this latter town is to be found at 
Mesiliah or Mithilia near Jenin. 
It is a two miles’ scramble from 
the rock of Akhbera to the “city 
that is set on a hill, and which 
cannot be hid,” as some have fanci- 
fully designated Safed, upon the 
= that the Sermon on the 

ount was preached on one of the 
horns of Hattin, from which it is 
a conspicuous object. Whether 
this be so or not, the most re- 
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markable thing about Safed is its 
position ; perched upon the sum. 
mit of a mountain nearly 3000 
feet above the sea-level, it presents 
a striking appearance from all 
parts of the country, over which 
it commands an, extensive view, 
Its outward aspect, which is some. 
what imposing, is, however, sorely 
killed by its internal condition, 
The streets are narrow and pest- 
iferous, from the fact that each 
contains in its centre an open 
gutter which answers the purpose 
of a sewer, and one finds one’s self 
to one’s surprise suddenly trans- 
— into the Ghetto of some 

olish or Roumanian town. Not 
merely do the smells but the sights 
and sounds of the East seem to 
have departed. Instead of mingled 
odour of burnt manure, tobacco, 
and coffee, which usually pervades 
an Arab village, we have the drain 
pure and simple. Instead of tur- 
bans and shaved heads and flowing 
robes, we have high hats, long ear- 
curls, and greasy gabardines. In- 
stead of Arabic, we hear guttural 
“jargon.” At Tiberias the Jewish 
inhabitants are nearly all Sephar- 
dim, wear Eastern raiment, and 
speak the language of the country 
as their own. Here, about five- 
sixths are Ashkenazim, aud retain 
the language and costume of East- 
ern Europe. But Safed contains 
a larger population, and is altoge- 
ther more essentially Jewish than 
Tiberias, and has been celebrated 
among the Jews as a “holy city” 
even before the sixteenth century, 
when it became the great seat of 
ecclesiastical learning and bigotry. 
Besides several rabbinical schools, 
there were eighteen synagogues 
and a printing-oftice here. Except 
Jerusalem itself, there is no town 
anywhere more revered by Jews. 
In 1837 the place was destroyed 
by an earthquake, and more than 
4000 of the population perished. 
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For many years after this catas- 
trophe it seemed as though it 
would never regain its former im- 
portance, but of late years its 

opulation has been increasing rap- 
idly,—so much so that it is difficult 
to form an accurate estimate of 
its present total, but we shall 

robably not go far wrong if we 
put it at 14,000, of whom half are 
Jews who live on one side of the 
hill, and half Moslem who live on 
the other. The summit is crowned 
by the ruins of the old crusading 
castle, built on the foundations of 
Josephus’s fortress, and the town 
almost encircles it. The crusading 
remains, however, have in their 
turn given place to a more modern 
construction; and the _ present 
ruins—which were caused by the 
earthquake nearly fifty years ago 
—are those of the castle that 
Daker el’ Amr built here at the 
time that he defied the Turkish 
Government, and governed this 
part of the country by force about 
the middle of the last century. Af- 
ter the decisive battle of Hattin in 
1188, Saladin took Safed, which is 
then described as a strong castle ; 
but it was given up to the Chris- 
tians, and rebuilt by the Templars 
in the following century, only to 
be speedily recaptured by Bibars. 
The remains of the fortress, to 
which so many interesting associa- 
tions attach, are, however, rapidly 
disappearing, as the people of 
Safed used them as a quarry, and 
I saw several new houses in 
process of construction in the Jew- 
ish quarter, the stones of which 
had formed part of the old castle. 

Safed is mentioned in the Tal- 
mud as a place fit for a signal 
station, under the name of Tzeph- 
ath, and in the Book of Tobit as 
Sephet. It is evident that, from a 
very early date, Safed was ven- 
erated by Jews, probably owing to 
its proximity to the tombs of 
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holy men and learned Rabbis, and 
acquired a character for sanctity 
which attracted Jewish pilgrims 
thither. Thus in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, it is men- 
tioned by several Jewish writers 
as being inhabited by a large 
Hebrew community. Since the 
Russian atrocities and the persecu- 
tion in Roumania have driven so 
many of this race to seek a refuge 
in the Holy Land, this commanity 
is steadily increasing, in spite of 
the efforts of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to prevent immigration ; and 
unless measures are taken to pro- 
vide them with suitable occupa- 
tion, it is to be feared that much 
destitution will result, and that 
the burden of the Haluka, or fund 
subscribed by Jews abroad for the 
maintenance in idleness of their co- 
religionists who flock to Palestine 
to pray and die in the country, 
will be augmented by the necessity 
of supporting all those members 
who have of late resorted to it with 
an honest desire to work, and, if 
possible, to live there, and who 
will continue to do so. 

It is difficult for a Christian to 
enter into the mind of a Jew upon 
this subject ; but it must ever be 
a matter of great interest to Chris- 
tians to know what Jews think 
about it. It is a remarkable fact 
that in proportion as one travels 
west, does the opposition of Jews 
to the Paiestine colonisation move- 
ment increase. It is nowhere 
stronger than in America. This 
may arise partly from the fact 
that, owing to the difference in the 
material and political surroundings 
which exist between the Jews of 
the United States and those of 
Eastern Europe, the former are 
altogether out of sympathy with 
their Eastern co-religionists ; and 
partly in consequence of the ig- 
norance which prevails generally as 
to the local conditions in Pales- 
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tine. This induces western Jews 
to regard the scheme as fan- 
tastic and visionary. Were there 
no prophecies on the subject, 
it would not excite so much 
controversy ; but in countries 
where there is a strong tendency 
on the part of the Jew to assim- 
ilate himself as much as possible 
to the Christian, and to identify 
himself with the institutions of 
the nation which he has adopted, 
as is the case to a marked extent 
in America, there is a shrinking 
from a movement which is acquir- 
ing national proportions, lest by 
encouraging it he should seem to 
be a bad patriot, and have other 
aims and aspirations than those 
which are directly connected with 
the land of his adoption. Yet with 
the American-Irishman under his 
nose, the American Jew need not 
fear that the fact of his having 
two separate nationalities would 
operate to his disadvantage. If 
the Irish patriot who is an Amer- 
ican citizen loses no credit with 
his fellow-citizens by loudly pro- 
claiming that he is an Irishman 
first and an American afterwards, 
and that he is only using his 
adopted nationality as a tempor- 
ary vantage-ground from which it 
can more conveniently operate for 
the establishment of his own overt 
acts of violence, the Jew certainly 
would not suffer by supporting his 
oppressed co-religionists in their 
peaceable efforts to cultivate the 
soil of their fathers ; nor need even 
the creation of a Jewish nationality 
oblige him to abandon the one 
which he has made his own, and 
to which he may feel himself 
bound by his financial or political 
interests. It is due, however, to 
many of the Jews who are opposed 
to the movement to say, that they 
are actuated by no selfish motive, 
but by a religious sentiment based 
upon the belief that the return of 


the Jews is to be accomplished by 
a direct and visible intervention of 
the Divine hand, which should not 
be precipitated by human means, 
as the object of the Dispersion, 
which was to serve as a permanent 
manifestation of Jewish doctrines, 
the mission of the race would suffer 
by its premature settlement in Pal- 
estine. In answer to all this, it 
may be said that the encourage- 
ment of agriculture by Jews in 
Palestine does not necessarily con- 
flict with the miraculous return 
expected by some Jews, while it 
need still less be feared by those 
who are sceptical on this latter 
point. It would be as monstrous 
to refuse assistance to a few strug- 
gling colonists, for fear they might 
prematurely force on a fulfilment 
of prophecy, as to deny it to them 
on the ground that they might 
form the nucleus of what might 
become a new and inconvenient 
nationality. For the present the 
contingency, though it may ulti- 
mately arise, is too remote to be 
allowed to interfere with a pressing 
charitable obligation. The ‘ Jewish 
Chronicle ’—the most able represen- 
tative of Western Jewish thought 
—has treated this subject in a spirit 
at once liberal, impartial, and en- 
lightened. In discussing the oppo- 
sition which the establishment of 
Jewish agricultural colonies in Pal- 
estine has encountered among Jews 
in the West, it remarks— 


‘‘Whatever can be urged against 
the encouragement of the tendency,— 
however undesirable the movement 
generally may be considered,—it is, 
we contend, one that already attracted 
a large number of Jews who have 
suffered persecution for their religion ; 
and for this reason, if for no other, it 
demands consideration of the Jewish 
public. 

‘It is not difficult to understand 
the motives which lead many to fear 
entering upon the subject. If the at- 
tempt to found agricultural colonies 
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were made in any other quarter of the 
globe, there is no doubt it would re- 
ceive sympathetic attention. The ex- 
periments of a similar kind in the far 
west of America have already received 
yery substantial encouragement from 
the leading Jews of Western Europe. 
But when the movement is directed 
towards Palestine, the subject becomes 
immediately submerged in a much 
larger question. Such is the halo of 
tradition round the Holy Land, that 
anything connected with its soil loses 
at once its independent position, and 
becomes involved in some of the crucial 
problems which affect Western Juda- 
ism. The result is that a movement 
towards Palestinian colonisation ceases 
to be treated on its merits, and be- 
comes involved in questions of much 
wider import and bearing. In conse- 
quence there is always a latent objec- 
tion to treating the question, not to 
say fairly, but to treating it at all, 
owing to a fear that the whole prob- 
lem of the future of Judaism may 
be involved in deciding the question 
whether a few Jews, who have dis- 
played self-denying energy, should be 
assisted with small loans or gifts of 
tools. . 

“The return has formed the aspir- 
ation of all the noblest sons of Israel 
during the Dispersion, and it is not 
strange that it should still retain its 
hold on those who inherit their spirit. 
On the other hand, much is to be said 
for the opinion that any premature 
indulgence of this sentiment is likely 
to be prejudicial in view of anti- 
Semetic accusations of want of patri- 
otism.” 

At Safed itself there is a strong 
party opposed to Jewish colonisa- 
tion on a still more selfish ground. 
These are the Rabbis and elders 
of the ultra-orthodox and Chassi- 
dim party, who think they perform 
anact of piety by coming here 
to spend the last years of their 
lives in idleness, in whose mind 
devotion seems to be inseparable 
from mendicancy, who eonsider 
they have a sacred claim upon the 
alms of their co-religionists, who 
nevertheless beget children who 
are driven perforce into following 
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the example of their parents, and 
who have atendency to grow up 
useless members of society, an 

who attach no degradation to the 
idea of eating the bread of idleness, 
who are discouraged and even pro- 
hibited by their clergy from en- 
lightening their minds by any other 
education than that of the narrow- 
est theology, and who, therefore, 
form a community upon whom the 
efforts of those who desire the re- 
generation of their race should first 
be concentrated. These young and 
able-bodied men, the sons of men 
who are opposed to agricultural 
colonies, because they are afraid 
that it would diminish the supply 
of charity upon which they live, 
are those who should be forced to 
labour on the soil, under penalty 
of having that supply stopped. 
They would be perfectly capable as 
farmers to support their parents ; 
and those Jews who repudiate as a 
moral and religious obligation the 
contribution to the Haluka should 
be the first to contribute to a fund 
which, if properly applied, would 
ultimately prove its death-blow. 
Therefore it is in the neighbour- 
hood of Safed, where large tracts of 
fertile land can be bought more 
cheaply than almost anywhere else 
in Palestine, that agriculture should 
be most actively pushed. I was 
offered a tract of 1500 acres in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
town fora sum which was return-. 
ing to its proprietor an average in- 
come of 10 per cent on the price 
he was prepared to take, nor was 
this surprising, considering that the 
legal rate of interest is 12 per cent, 
which by judicious loans to the 
Fellahin can be easily doubled. 
The grapes which are produced in 
the neighbourhood of Safed are 
among the finest in Palestine ; and 
the country round, which is well 
watered, is celebrated for all de- 
scriptions of produce. 
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Like the Jews of Tiberias, those 
of Safed areall under the protec- 
tion of some foreign power. The 
consular agents who represent 
those powers are all Jews also, and 
their position does not therefore, 
in most cases, carry that weight 
with it that it would, if they were 
foreigners, This is notably the 
case so far as England is con- 
cerned, which country assumed the 
protection of a large number of 
Jews who fled from Russia at the 
time of the Crimean war. During 
the foreign administration of Lord 
Palmerston they had nothing to 
complain of, but since then, especi- 
ally during the present administra- 
tion, every attempt is being made 
to shuffle out of our responsibilities 
in regard to them. ‘They are op- 
— and persecuted by the 

urkish authorities without hope 
of redress, and the British consu- 
lar agent himself has never even 


been furnished with the necessary 
papers which should entitle him to 
recognition by the Turkish authori- 


ties. It is necessary, in order to 
preserve the privilege of this nom- 
inal protection by England, to 
which the Jewstill clings, that he 
should register himself every year 
at the British Vice-Consulate at 
Haifa, and pay a fee of five shil- 
lings. This entails a long journey. 
It has been hoped by the Foreign 
Office that the trouble and expense 
would result in the diminution of 
protégés, owing to their neglect to 
fulfil the required conditions, and 
any assistance which might be 
rendered to them by a visit of the 
Consular authority would certainly 
not meet with official approval. 
The Jews are well aware of the 
dislike which is entertained by the 
British Government of the obliga- 
tions involved by the protectorate : 
indeed the latter do not suffer 
them to remain under any delu- 
sions on thesubject, and our policy 
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in this respect forms a curious 
contrast with that of France and 
Russia, both of which Powers 
energetically espouse the cause of 
any one whom they can find a 
plausible pretext for protecting. 
Thus the French Consular agent 
at Safed, who is at the same time 
the chief Rabbi of the Sephardim, 
is so well backed taat he enjoys 
more influence than any other. A 
discussion has lately arisen be- 
tween the French and Turkish 
Governments with respect to sey- 
eral Tunisian Jewish families who 
have come to Tiberias and Safed, 
the Turkish Government claimin 
them as Ottoman subjects, sal 
refusing to acknowledge the right 
of the French to protect them, 
under a treaty made with the 
Bey of Tunis to which the Porte 
never consented. Indeed the en- 
ergy displayed by France, in 
adopting as protégés all sects in 
Syria and Palestine, whether Chris- 
tian, Jew, or Moslem, who are 
willing to come under her egis, 
has recently induced the Samari- 
tans to apply for the privilege, 
though I doubt whether it would 
have occurred to them to do so 
had the idea not been previously 
suggested froma French source. 
In the same manner the Russian 
Government manifests a wonderful 
solicitude about the despised Jew, 
when, having driven him into 
exile by persecution, it can make 
olitical capital out of him abroad. 
Thus at Safed a refugee Jew who 
had been burnt out of house and 
home in Russia, and compelled to 
fly across the frontier, found as he 
supposed a resting-place near 
Safed, where he was a member of 
a new agricultural colony. Un- 
fortunately a Moslem youth who 
wanted to examine a revolver 
owned by the Jew, and which the 
latter refused to show him, was ac- 
cidentally shot in thestruggle for it. 
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The Jew was accused of murder ; 
indeed his life was barely saved 
from an infuriated Moslem mob. 
The case was gone into, and the 
circumstance proved to have been 
accidental, and a proces verbal to 
that effect registered. Still the man 
was detained in prison, notwith- 
standing a good deal of money 
spent in backsheesh to procure his 
release. The Russian Government 
took up the case, as he proved to 
have been under age at the time 
he went through the formality of 
adopting the Turkish nationality, 
and fought his battle with an 
earnestness which would have been 
more appropriate had he been a 
cherished member of the Muscovite 
aristocracy. Of course this as- 
tonished the Turkish Government, 
which is at a loss to understand 
why France champions the cause 
of the identical priests she has 
driven into exile when they come 


to Syria ; or why Russia becomes 
so tender-hearted and humane in 
Turkey, in regard to the Turkish 
race who seek a refuge there from 
the atrocities to which they have 


been subjected at home. When I 
was at Safed the Russian Govern- 
ment had won the day in this 
particular instance, and the Jew 
was only detained in prison until 
enough blood-money had been paid 
to the deceased Moslem’s relations, 
to secure him from their vengeance 
as soon as he should be set at 
liberty. It is also a significant 
fact that the Russian Government 
has protested against the prohibi- 
tion, on the part of the Turkish 
Government, of emigrants landing 
in Palestine. Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice, in answer to a question 
by Sergeant Simon not long since, 
declared that our Government had 
done the same ; but it has met with 
the usual fate of British protests, 
so far as the Turkish Government 
is concerned, and has been treated 
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with the same contempt which 
has characterised the reception of 
our remonstrances in the case of 
reforms in Armenia. We have 
been supposed, since the last Rus- 
sian war, to exercise a treaty pro- 
tectorate over Asia Minor under 
certain conditions—a privilege not 
accorded to any European Power. 
Practically this responsibility has, 
in the case of England, been utter- 
h ignored, and both France and 

ussia, without any such right, are 
incessantly attempting to enforce 
a similar privilege in regard to 
various classes of Ottoman subjects. 
There can be no doubt that the 
order issued by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to the authorities in Syria, 
to prevent the landing of foreign 
subjects in Palestine should they 
be Jewish emigrants, is in direct 
defiance of their treaty obligations ; 
but so great is the apathy of 
Europe, and especially of England, 
in the matter, that to this day the 
Porte is allowed to infringe this 
international obligation with no 
more serious results than empty 
protests. There are thousands of 
Jews at this moment, both in Rus- 
sia and Roumania, who are living 
there under the most severe pres- 
sure for existence, and who are 
prevented by this illegal prohibi- 
tion from seeking an asylum in 
the land of their forefathers, and 
neither the Jews nor the Christians 
of the West move a finger in-their 
behalf. A society has indeed been 
started in America, which, it is 
hoped, may deal with this flagrant 
injustice ; and the American Goy- 
ernment, by taking under their 
protection Eastern European Jews 
desirous of emigrating to Pales- 
tine, might put Europe to shame, 
and confer a lasting favour on a 
large and oppressed class of hu- 
manity. 

The importance politically to 
England of exercising a controlling 
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influence in Palestine, has become 
more accentuated since the mili- 
tary occupation of Egypt, and its 
virtual government by Great Bri- 
tain. The influence of Egypt on 
Palestine is very direct. The recol- 
lections still remain of its conquest 
and annexation by Mehemet Ali, 
engraven on the —— of the 
living generation, and of its gov- 
ernment by Ibrahim Pasha. From 
time immemorial the varied con- 
quests of Palestine by Egypt have 
illustrated the close political rela- 
tions which must ever subsist be- 
tween these two contiguous coun- 
tries, separated only by the Suez 
Canal and a patch of desert—and 
no control of our communication 
with India is complete which does 
not embrace a Palestine as well as 
an Egyptian Protectorate. The 
rebound of every political event 
which happens in Egypt is felt 
first in Palestine ; and there can be 
no doubt that the defeat of the 
British arms at Tel-el-Kebir would 
have been immediately followed 
by a massacre of Christians, and 
especially of British subjects, in 
Palestine andSyria. The position 
and proceedings of England in 
Egypt are now narrowly watched 
here—the commonest Fellah will 
enter upon a discussion on the sub- 
ject; and the absolute neglect of 
our interestsin this country, if it is 
allowed to continue, is telling on 
the country people, who contrast 
it with the activity of other Powers, 
and cannot fail to involve conse- 
quences which may prove disas- 
trous. It {is not therefore as a 
matter of sentiment, but as a mat- 
ter of interest, that the condition 
of the Jews in Palestine should oc- 
cupy the attention of our Govern- 
ment. They are the race in Pales- 
tine which of all others would 
most conveniently fall under our 
segis. The French have the inter- 
ests of the Catholic faith to fur- 
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nish them with the necessary ex. 
cuse for interfering with the inter. 
nal administration of the country, 
and are active in increasing their 
protectorate responsibilities amon 
other races and creeds. The Rus. 
sians have the interests of the 
Greek Church to safeguard, and 
the four or five thousand Russian 
pilgrims who annually flock to 
Jerusalem, to supply them with a 
pretext for a similar intervention. 
We who are most deeply interested, 
and who enjoy bytreaty certain pro- 
tectorate rights, are under special 
responsibilities, dating from 1861, 
towards the Druses, and towards 
those Jews who came under our 
protection in 1854, besides incur- 
ring, owing to the abuses to which 
both Jews desiring to come to the 
country and those who are already 
in it are exposed, a moral obliga- 
tion to interfere in behalf of the 
nation generally. There are now 
between forty and fifty thousand 
Jews in Palestine; and this number, 
in spite of the obstacles thrown in 
their way, is daily increasing. All 
things are pointing to a crisis in the 
destiny of the Ottoman Empire ; 
and the geographical and political 
position of Palestine is such, that 
the fate of that province must 
present one of the first problems 
for solution. Now that nearly a 
fifth of its entire population is 
Jewish, it is too large a factor to 
be left out of account; and consider- 
ing the peculiar conditions which 
attend their position in the coun- 
try, the traditions which connect 
them with it from the earliest times, 
the aspirations they entertain with 
regard to it, the sentiment which 
revails on the subject with a 
arge class of people in England, 
and the vital importance it is to 
England that the destiny of the 
country should not be controlled 
by any other European power—it 
is manifest that England could 
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not find a leverage upon which 
to base her political action more 
powerful than that which is fur- 
nished by a Jewish immigration 
which should be facilitated by her 
protection, and by specially safe- 
uarding the interests of the 
ebrew population now in Pal- 
estine. 

It was about the month of 
October last year, before the re- 
strictions against Jewish immigra- 
tion were severely enforced, that 
a party of colonists, consisting of 
twenty-three Roumanian and four 
Russian families, comprising in aJl 
about 140 souls, arrived at Safed 
with a view of establishing them- 
selves in a colony in its neighbour- 
hood. Here, owing to the exertions 
of the Sephardim Rabbi, who dif- 
fers from the majority of his local 
co-religionists in the aid he is 
affording to the agricultural in- 
stincts of the Jews, about a thou- 
sand acres of land were bought 
under very favourable conditions 
at a Moslem village called Jauna, 
situated about three miles from 
Safed. I started early one morn- 
ing to visit this colony, and as 
the colonists had received no no- 
tice of my intention, was glad 
of the opportunity thus afforded 
of taking them @ Pimproviste. 
The path wound round the sum- 
mit of the hill to the north, be- 
neath the ruined walls of the 
castle, and the view over the 
rich intervening vales of the 
mountains of Galilee, with Jebel 
Termuk, scarcely five miles dis- 
tant, rising to a height of 4000 
feet, was very grand, As we got 
round to the east of the castle 
we skirted a portion of the Mos- 
lem suburb of which the youth 
to whom I have already alluded 
as having been accidentally shot, 
was a native. The feeling on 
the subject was still so strong, 
that some of the Jews who were 
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accompanying me were pelted 
with stones as we rode through. 
A portion of the Moslem popu- 
lation of Safed are Algerians, 
who followed the late Abd-el- 
Kader into exile; but I am not 
aware whether the young man 
in question belonged to this com- 
munity. 

Leaving this hostile neighbour- 
hood, our path lay over the grassy, 
breezy shoulder of the mountain, 
the air of which was so pure and 
bracing that one could scarcely 
realise the near proximity of the 
odoriferous pig-stye from which 
we had escaped. It is no won- 
der that when cholera visits these 
parts, it should find its strong- 
hold at Safed. There is no town 
in Palestine more healthily situ- 
ated, or more adapted to be a cool 
and pleasant summer resort, were 
it only kept in a decent condition 
of cleanliness. The Jews say that 
the Government authorities take 


no steps in the matter ; but they 
probably would not prevent the 
inhabitants undertaking this duty 
for themselves, and sanitary con- 


siderations render it urgently 
necessary that something should 
be done to improve the salubrity 
of the place. There are nearly 
always cases of fever lurking in 
its slums; and were it not for 
the extraordinary natural advan- 
tages of its position, it would 
be a hotbed of typhus. 

From the highest. point of the 
great basalt plateau on which we 
now stood, we looked north-west 
over a range of country more 
highly cultivated than is to be 
found anywhere else in all Pales- 
tine. This central part of Galilee 
combines more advantages for 
settlement than can probably be 
found elsewhere. It enjoys a de- 
lightful climate—the elevation 
above the sea varying from 2000 
to 2500 feet,—a most fertile soil, 
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with plenty of water, and perfect 
security from Arab incursion. 
The result is, that it is compara- 
tively well populated, and the 
land, for any colonies which might 
be established here, would have 
to be purchased from the natives. 
Nowhere else have I seen so 
many flourishing villages, each 
surrounded with immense groves 
of olives, and expanses of yellow 
waving grain. There are carefully 
tended gardens of fruit trees ; the 
vineyards are well looked after, 
and produce the largest grapes in 
the country ; and good crops are 
obtained almost everywhere. This 
prosperous portion extends over 
the whole central plateau on both 
sides of the watershed. Among 
the villages over which I was now 
looking are some interesting his- 
torical sites,—notably Kades, the 
site of Kadesh Naphthali or Ka- 
desh in Galilee, a city of refuge, 
and where there are some exten- 
sive and interesting ruins, which 
have been elaborately examined 
and reported upon by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund Survey ; 
El Jish, the Giscala of Josephus ; 
Kefr Birim, where some of the 
finest remains of purely Jewish 
architecture in Palestine are to 
be found; and Meiron, which I 
shall describe in my next letter, 
as it was to be my next stopping 
place. In half an hour we found 
ourselves commencing a descent 
so steep, that it was more comfort- 
able to dismount and scramble on 
foot down the mountain gorge 
that leads to Jauna. A magnifi- 
cent view now suddenly opened 
upon us in exactly the opposite 
direction from that in which we 
had just been looking. The val- 
ley, or rather the plain, of the 
Jordan, from the Lake Huleh or 
the waters of Merom on the one 
side to the Lake of Tiberias on 
the other, lay stretched at our 


feet nearly 3000 feet beneath 
us, with the mountains of Jau- 
lan attaining an elevation even 
higher than those on which we 
stood bounding the view east- 
ward, and Hermon towering away 
to the north. Here we looked 
over a fine tract of rich land at 
present lying undeveloped, but 
which is capable of being made 
immensely productive. This is the 
plain of El Keit, which is about 
six miles long by four miles wide, 
and is watered by the Wady Hindaz 
and the Wady Wakkas,—streams 
which run into the Huleh, on the 
south-western margin of which 
lake the plain is situated. It is a 
few feet below the sea level, and 
the climate in summer is there- 
fore oppressive, while it is liable 
to incursions from the Arabs, who 
use it as their camping-grounds 
now. After descending about 800 
feet we came upon a splendid 
spring which gushed from the 
rock and flowed in a fine stream 
down the valley, fertilising the 
highest gardens of the village of 
Jauna, which we were now ap- 
proaching. This fine source, 
which is perennial, belongs to the 
new Jewish colony. Turning the 
corner as the gorge opened, I sud- 
denly came upon some twenty 
men and women, ail Jews, hard 
at work hoeing in their potato 
patches. This was a sight at once 
novel and encouraging; and as 
nearly all the population seemed 
out in the fields, I had to wait 
a short time for them to come 
from their several occupations. 
Then, under the guidance of the 
managing committee, and who had 
in the course of six months’ field 
work developed into bronzed 
horny-fisted farmers, I entered 
the principal house of a neat little 
row of sixteen, and discussed their 
immediate necessities and future 
prospects. In doing this, I was 
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sorry to find that the Roumanian 
and Russian Jews would have to 
be considered in separate cate- 
gories. This arises from the diffi- 
culty of establishing a thorough 
harmony among Jewish colonists 
who come from different localities, 
and much more from different 
countries. From my experience 
so far of agricultural experiments 
of this kind, I feel convinced that 
the obstacles to success will not 
be found to lie in the incapacity of 
the Jew for agriculture, so much 
as in the jealousies and rivalries 
which exist between them, and in 
the tendency which they manifest 
to intrigue against each other, and 
to rebel against the imposition of 
rules and regulations by which all 
should be equally bound. There are, 
moreover, often strong divergences 
of opinion among them on theolog- 
ical subjects, all of which renders 
it very difficult to combine them 
for united action of any kind, or to 
use any of them for positions of 
responsibility or authority. In 
fact, these Russian and Roumanian 
Jews, who have suddenly escaped 
from the house of bondage, are like 
untrained children who have fled 
from prison, and who now, without 
any experience or knowledge of 
the world,or habits of self-restraint, 
find themselves free to follow their 
own devices, and to obey the first 
impulses which may act upon their 
ill-regulated natures. We have 
only to consider the conditions of 
their existence in Russia and Rou- 
mania, to see how impossible it is 
for them to enter upon communal 
life as farmers without some assist- 
ance from abroad, and some strong 
hand to guide, restrain, and, if need 
be, to coerce. Their faults are not 
somuch inherent defects of char- 
acter as the result of circumstances, 
and there can be no doubt that, 
with firm and judicious treatment, 
what appear to be their natural 
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tendencies could be modified for 
the better. That these are not 
national characteristics, is evident 
from the fact that a Russian Jew 
differs as much from an English 
one as a Russian does from an 
Englishman. In the case of the 
Jaunacolony, twenty-three families 
had come from one place in Rou- 
mania, and were living together 
in tolerable harmony: they were 
in far better circumstances than 
the Russians, and were in com- 
munication with a local committee, 
from whom they derived some little 
support. The Russians, on the 
other hand, had not been so well 
of at first, and had suffered pecu- 
niarily from the unfortunate acci- 
dent to which I have already re- 
ferred. Of the Roumanians, two- 
thirds had already built, or were 
building, their houses; but the 
Russians were still without shelter, 
and were living at Safed. As they 
had both land and cattle, they were 
conducting their farming operations 
from there. I went into each of 
the sixteen houses already built : 
they consisted generally of two 
rooms, in one of which there was 
nearly always an oven for baking 
bread, besides other cooking appa- 
ratus. They weré kept remarkably 
clean, and the whole row com- 
manded the view over the Jordan 
plain I have already described. 
As yet no farm buildings had been 
put up, and it will probably be 
found that for all to live in a single 
street will be attended with incon- 
veniences when the question of 
barns and outhouses has to be con- 
sidered. So far they have mani- 
fested an energy and perseverance 
which is in the highest degree 
praiseworthy ; and they seemed to 
take a real delight in the conscious- 
ness of the fact that they had be- 
come landowners, and declared that 
they much preferred the open-air 
life and the manual labour in which 
2M 
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they were engaged, to the Ghetto 
life they had left. One of the 
houses was set apart for sacred 
purposes, in which two men were 
engaged in their devotions when I 
entered it. 

The remainder of the village of 
Jauna, which has not been pur- 
chased by the Jews, is owned by 
about twenty Moslem families, who 
have so far maintained the best 
possible relations with the new- 
comers, offering them assistance 
and advice, and seeming well 
pleased to have them among them. 
Their houses are immediately con- 
tiguous to the new row which has 
just been built. Besides about a 
thousand acres of arable land, the 
colonists have some fruit and 
vegetable gardens in the gorge, 
watered by the little stream that 
— from the spring above. 

auna does not seem to have been 
identified as a biblical site; but 


some broken pillars, and a capital 
with ordinary mouldings, indicate 
that it was the position of some 
Roman city of greater or less im- 


eakeyesn The Jewish colonists 
nave given it the name of Rasch 
Pina, meaning “the head of the 
corner.” At least such is the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew word in the 
verse in which it occurs: “The 
stone which the builders rejected, 
the same has become the head of 
the corner.” By means of a fund 
supplied to me by the charity of 
benevolent persons in England, who 
take an interest in promoting the 
welfare of the Jews in Palestine, 
by assisting them in their agricul- 
tural efforts, I was able to afford 
this interesting colony some sup- 
port ;and I have heard since my 
visit that they are likely to be en- 
couraged in their efforts by the 
Alliance Israelite of Paris—a body 
which has hitherto persistently set 
its face against Jewish colonisation 
in Palestine. 


[Oct. 


Colonies in this country need 
protection against unjust taxation 
and official oppression after they 
are prosperous, even more than 

ecuniary assistance in the first 
Instance ; and if, through the me- 
dium of the “ Alliance ” the French 
Government extends its sgis over 
Jewish colonies in Palestine, ag 
well as over the Latin Holy Places 
and monasteries in that country, 
and the various heretical sects who 
have applied for it, a convenient 
excuse will be afforded for pro- 
moting its political influence. Con. 
sidering the more importang in- 
terests which Great Britain has 
in the destiny of the country, this 
is a duty which I should have 
rather seen undertaken by the 
Anglo-Jewish Association of Eng- 
land. A part of the land now cul- 
tivated by the colonists of Jauna 
was once farmed by some of the 
Jewish families of Safed, who 
would have done pretty well here 
had they not been unjustly over- 
taxed, and who expressed to me 
their great regret that farming 
operations, which some of them 
professed to understand thorough- 
ly, and to like as an occupation, 
were attended with so much risk of 
extortion on the part of the Gov- 
ernment officials, that they had 
been compelled to abandon them. 
Still one of them showed me a 
very good garden at Jauna that 
he still possessed, and where he 
has determined to return and 
establish himself. I was assured 
that there were altogether two 
hundred Jewish families who were 
acquainted with agriculture, and 
desirous of earning their livelihood 
by the sweat of their brow. They 
needed, first, capital, and secondly, 
rotection ; and besides this, I was 
informed that over a hundred Jews 
in the place worked for hire on 
farms belonging to Moslems and 
Christians. If this be so—and one 
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of the chief Rabbis was my autho- 
rity—it goes far to disprove the 
oft-made assertion, that the Jew 
will always refuse to work on the 
soil. The fact is, that the Jew is 
in every country what circum- 
stances make him. In the moun- 
tains of Mesopotamia he is a shep- 
herd ; in the deserts of Yemen he 
is a nomad, living in tents with 
flocks and herds ; in Western Eur- 
ope the richer classes engage in the 
ordinary pursuits and occupations 
of civilised life ; while the poorer, 
who have never had a chance of 
becoming rural peasantry in any 
country, and have in many cases 
been prohibited from holding land, 
have been driven to petty com- 
merce, money-lending, and ped- 
dling. It has yet to be proved 
that if the Jew is placed on the 
soil which was tilled by his an- 
cestors, he has become inherently 
disqualified to enter, by his own 
exertions, once more into the 
ownership of it, or that he prefers 
carrying a pedlar’s pack to follow- 
ing a plough. 

So far from such being the case, 
my observation has led me to ar- 
rive at an opposite conclusion. At 
the same time, I am ready to ad- 
mit that attempts at colonisation 
in this country can only be at- 
tended with success if they are 
undertaken under certain condi- 
tions ; and that in considering what 
these are, the peculiar character- 
istics of the Eastern Jew must be 
taken into account, as well as the 
varied obstacles with which he has 
to contend, in undertaking, in a 
country where all the surroundings 
are new tv him, a pursuit of which 
he has had no experience, and 
which he can only prosecute under 
the disadvantage of a Government 
which places every conceivable ob- 
stacle in his way, and of officials 
who lose no opportunity of robbin 
him. Left absolutely to himself 
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then, with his limited pecuniary 
resources, and with no foreign pro- 
tection to rely upon, or strong 
hand to guide and sustain him, it 
is quite probable that he may fail 
to establish himself so securely on 
the soil of his fathers as to pave 
the way for the restoration upon 
it of a Jewish peasantry ; but this 
consummation is both feasible and 
practicable, if it is really desired 
either by the Jews or the Chris- 
tians of the west, and if they are 
prepared to make the very small 
sacrifice of money and of time 
and of influence which it would 
involve. 

Meanwhile the fact that certain 
colonies have been established al- 
ready with more or less success in 
Palestine, has kept up the desire 
of the Jews, especially in Rou- 
mania, to emigrate to this country, 
and they continue to dribble in, in 
spite of the Government prohibi- 
tion. Scarcely a week passes with- 
out some fresh arrivals ; but the 
fact that they come in twos and 
threes, unsupported by any organi- 
sation in their own country, and 
almost destitute of funds, renders 
it hopeless to establish them on 
land without assistance. They all 
have the same story to tell. Life 
has become impossible in Rou- 
mania—they are willing to do work 
of any description for their daily 
bread ; they generally profess to be 
agriculturists, but probably in most 
cases are not, and unless something 
is done for them, I see no other 
future for them and their wives 
and little ones but death by star- 
vation—or at best a life of mendi- 
cancy at Jerusalem or Safed, if 
they can procure for themselves a 
share of the Haluka. Sooner or 
later the question of their relief will 
force itself upon public notice,— 
a question which might have taken 
a very different shape had the facts 
of the case been better understood 
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from the first, the necessity of pro- 
viding for them recognised, and 
had an organization been formed in 
England either by Christians, Jews, 
or both, which should have includ- 
ed Palestine in its scheme of oper- 
ations. The word was introduced 
by the Mansion House Committee 
in its programme, it is difficult to 
say exactly with what object—but 
it is certain that any contributors 
who were under the impression 
that any large amount of its funds 
would be applied towards estab- 
lishing Russian Jews in this coun- 
try have been disappointed. It 
must be admitted, however, that 
the founding of colonies either 
here or in America did not enter 
directly into the scope of the 
committee’s operations. What is 
needed in England is the forma- 
tion of a society for protecting the 
Jews of Eastern Europe generally, 
which should protest against illegal 
action on the part of the Turkish 
Government, which should insist 
in behalf of foreign Jews, no mat- 
ter of what nationality, upon their 
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legal right to purchase land in any 
part of Turkey in which they de- 
sire to settle without necessaril 
becoming Turkish —— whic 
should aid them in doing so by 
pecuniary advances upon terms 
offering the necessary guarantees, 
and which should protect them 
by its influence against oppres- 
sion or extortion. Such a societ 
would have power to control the 
emigration within proper limits, 
to choose the most desirable fam- 
ilies, to select the most available 
land, and to insist upon such pro- 
visions being complied with by the 
emigrants as might best ensure 
success, and avert the calamities 
which an unlimited and unpro- 
tected pauper emigration is cer- 
tain to involve. Sooner or later 
the force of events will render 
such an organisation necessary ; 
the only effect of delay will be, 
that an immense amount of un- 
necessary misery will have to be 
endured, and an increasing num- 
ber of obstacles will have to be 
encountered. 




















Tue Right Honourable gentle- 
man, the member for Mid-Lothian, 
is a wonderful man. He demon- 
strated in that county three years 
ago that the gullibility of the 
British elector, or the powers of 
irresponsible oratory, or both, could 
make it possible for a popular ora- 
tor to say anything, and to be 
rewarded with public confidence 
for saying it. He unconsciously 
was the medium for giving the 
strongest practical illustration in 
our time of the truth of a view 
expressed by that most observant 
of calm historians, the late Earl 
Stanhope, who, in his ‘ History of 
England,’ wrote— 


‘‘There seems some inherent prone- 
ness in mankind to great national 
delusions. The same men whom we 
find as individuals watchful and wary, 
asa body will often swallow open- 
mouthed the most glaring absurdities 
and contradictions ; and the press, 
which ought to be the detector of such 
delusions, will sometimes stoop to be 
their instrument.” 


How truly do these words read 
after the Mid-Lothian campaign of 
1880 ; and how still more truly, 
especially the last of them, do they 
read when the present state of 
things is compared with the utter- 
ances of that campaign, and the 
comments of newspapers upon 
them! Calm observers in 1880 
could not do otherwise than look 
on with regret at the spectacle of 
a great statesman of ripe experi- 
ence, who had occupied the highest 
offices under the Crown, and been 
her Majesty’s chief adviser, hurry- 
ing about the country, and shout- 
ing from carriage-windows and rail- 
way bridges things that it was im- 
possible he could practically stand 
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S should he take office again. 
houghtful menwere much alarmed 
to hear views expressed on foreign 
politics, which, if carried out to 
their legitimate result, must be 
most disastrous to the imperial 
interests of Great Britain, and as 
a corollary from this, hazardous to 
the prospects of civilised progress 
thoughout the world. ecency 
was shocked by the affectation of 
irresponsibility on the part of one 
who, it was shrewdly suspected, 
was covering under the garb of a 
“humble member” outside the 
circle of responsible politicians, 
the designs of the power-seeking 
chief,prepared,shouldvictory crown 
his efforts, to exchange the guerilla 
goatskin for the gorgeous robe of 
the royal Minister. So unprece- 
dented a mode of currying public 
favour and trading on the repute 
of past statesmanship, while hedg- 
ing for escape from consequences 
under the guise of a “monarch re- 
tired from business,” and entitled 
to plead the irrresponsibility of a 
free lance, astonished the whole 
community by its audacity. But 
neither astonishment nor regret 
could hold back from admiration 
at the amazing powers of the man. 
All or nearly all were compelled 
to believe that speeches so intense- 
ly earnest in style were truly spoken 
in earnest, and that things so often 
declared to be uttered in “ God’s 
name” really were the expressions 
of fixed conviction. The denun- 
ciations which poured forth in tor- 
rents of eloquence were believed 
to be the expressions of an honest, 
as they professed to be the emana- 
tions of a sanctified, consideration 
of the events of the day. Men 


could not but hold that the speaker 
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believed the works of the Beacons- 
field Administration to be corrupt, 
and that its destruction would be 
the beginning of a regenerate polit- 
ical life. Those of no very fixed 
opinions were swept headlong in 
the torrent of denunciation. They 
believed Mr Gladstone to be carry- 
ing away the bulwarks of a system 
which he convinced them was radi- 
cally bad. Like men who only 
discover in what a vortex of sin 
they have been living, when some 
fiery evangelist shakes their souls 
by his thundered denunciations 
and awful threatenings of eternal 
damnation, so people who had been 
reposing in comfortable faith that 
the country was not quite going to 
the dogs in 1878 and 1879, were in 
1880 whirled into the appailing 
conviction that—except in Ire- 
land, the state of which had not 
been so good for a generation— 
the whole best interests of Great 
Britain were being neglected at 
home and brought to the verge of 
ruin abroad. To such a_ pitch 
were the minds of listeners roused, 
that they asked for no policy from 
him who thus laid on with his axe 
at the policy of others, as he would 
hack ata tree in the policies of 
Hawarden. They followed him 
blindly, as a preacher denouncing 
the path trod by others as a way of 
destruction, regardless of the fact 
that they were receiving no practi- 
cal teaching as to the path;in which 
they were to go, should they turn 
aside. The excuse put forward by 
those who were taunted at the last 
general election with having no 
programme or policy, was that Mr 
Gladstone had shown the Conser- 
vative Administration to have been 
so disastrous, that the putting right 
of its mistakes would be quite suffi- 
cient employment for some time to 
come. versal of Conservative 
deeds, and abandonment of Conser- 
vative modes, made up the pro- 


gramme that was flourished before. 


the country by the Liberal party, 
and a short term of that policy 
was to make straight the path of 
Mr Gladstone for legislation on the 
long list of matters, which he had 
declared to be held back only bya 
foreign policy that occupied too 
much public time, and fought for 
purely selfish interests, and by an 
Irish policy which did not proceed 
upon the footing that the Glad- 
stone Land Act of 1870 had made 
everything smooth in the sister 
isle. 

Mr Gladstone has now been in 
power for four sessions, the inordi- 
nate length of that of 1882 being 
a fair set-off against the shortness 
of the season of 1883. The word 
“ shortness ” is used comparatively 
—for all the sessions of the present 
Parliament have run further into 
the autumn than was the case 
under former Liberal administra- 


tions. The Parliament elected to 


do Mr Gladstone’s will has thus 
run practically two-thirds of that 

eriod of existence which he him- 
self has laid down as being the 
fullest allowable by the spirit of 
the Constitution, —although, ac- 
cording to the letter, its course 
might be protracted a little longer. 
For did he not, in 1879 and 1880, 
repeatedly and vehemently preach 
upon the text that the proper dura- 
tion of a Parliament was limited to 
six sessions ? He then can scarcely 
complain if the prospect of the old 


age of the Parliament which his- 


colleagues declare to be the best 
that has ever sat at Westminster, 
is forecast in the light of the period 
of its youth and manhood. 


‘‘ We may our ends from our begin- 
nings know.” 


Still more when the end is ap- 
proaching may we guess of what 
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kind it will be, when we have the 
history of the bloom as well as of 
the budding. What is to be ex- 
pected from the “strongest Gov- 
ernment” of the century, working 
with the best Parliament that has 
ever sat, may surely be to some 
extent forecast by what they have 
done in the vigour of youth and the 
maturity of middle life. If the 
life of the Parliament is already on 
the decline, will any reasonable 
man believe that there is continued 
life for the Ministry when the 
Parliament expires, if its two last 
years in any measure resemble its 
four first? If the country is to 
have two more years of what it has 
enjoyed since 1880, surely a very 
slight alteration of dates and 
names would make the Mid-Lothian 
speeches of that year a fit model 
for anti-ministerial jeremiads in 
1885. There would be this differ- 


ence, and this only, that while Mr 


Gladstone’s harangues in 1880 
were directed against a policy 
which was consistent and firm, the 
Government we have enjoyed since 
has presented to the world a 
spectacle of shifting and uncer- 
tainty unparalleled in history. 
No intelligible principle can be 
traced in its proceedings. Pro- 
fessions have been thrown over, 
as easily as the aeronaut empties 
his bags of ballast. Grand 
schemes are propounded, and in 
a few days airily abandoned. 
What was denounced as immoral 
and wicked, is repeated with a 
coolness that almost takes the 
breath from criticism, and is de- 
fended with a casuistry worthy of 


the most skilled professor of an . 


8.J.College. Government-by-fraud 
and-giving-way is elevated to the 
position of a fine art. 

In that amusing comedy “The 
Colonel,” there is a scene in which 
an American, who has come back 
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to this country after an absence 
of several years, names, one after 
another, several places of amuse- 
ment he knew of old, and proposes 
once more to revisit. To his as- 
tonishment he is told, as he names 
each in succession, that it has been 
shut up. It is not difficult to 
fancy what would be the astonish- 
ment of a “Colonel” of political 
ied ong who had visited Great 
ritain in 1880, and found amuse- 
ment in listening to Mr Gladstone’s 
Mid-Lothian speeches, could he re- 
turn now ignorant that “a great 
deal had happened since then,” and 
believing that the harangues he 
listened to at that time were the 
expression of the country’s wishes, 
and of the truth of Gladstonian 
policy, should these speeches bring 
about his return to power. The 
stranger might “ guess ” and “ cal- 
culate” time after time, and find 
that he was quite as far behind 
the events of the period as the 
“Colonel” of the play. He would 
probably remark that he found the 
Liberals boasting and gay, with all 
the light-heartedness and enthu- 
siasm of youth; and believing, 
in politeness, that their aspect of 
complacency was genuine and just, 
would doubtless assume that they 
must have accomplished much and 
noble work,—that they had rela- 
gated foreign policy to the graceful 
retirement of the Athenian woman, 
had by stupendous statesmanshi 
avoided foreign complication wit 
dignity, abandoned honourably the 
“ filched ” and “ foolish ” territorial 
acquisitions of their predecessors, 
shunned all interference with East- 
ern questions, where only British 
interests were concerned, carefully 
abstained from doing anything 
abroad without the “concert” of 
the other Powers, effected some 
extraordinary triumphs of peace 
policy, and made gigantic strides in 
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home legislation, and that Ireland 
was confirmed in that improve- 
ment which had so markedly called 
forth Mr Gladstone’s approval in 
1880. How astonished would he 
be to learn that Great Britain had 
been engaged in two wars—one to 
maintain the “foolish” policy of 
the late administration ; and that, 
after much bloodshed, the cause for 
which it was entered on was aban- 
doned, after shameful defeat ! 
What would he say on learning 
that the Gladstone Administration 
owed a revival of popularity in the 
third year of its existence to a 
successful naval and military ex- 
pedition, undertaken solely in con- 
sideration of “British interests,” 
and that “filched” Cyprus had 
been used as a base for operations 
and a sanatorium for the troops 
engaged ? One can veg his asking, 
in a bewildered way, Is this true 
that I hear, that you have pushed 
your war-ships into a foreign port, 
and because the people of the 
country, seeing these ships with 
their enormous guns, set to work 
to strengthen their own fortifica- 
tions, you battered them all down 
with your heavy guns, while your 
allies the French refused to have 
anything to do with your proceed- 
ing? It wouldhardly diminish his 
astonishment to be told that all this 
was done, but that it was not “war” 
—oh dear, no! If he went on to ask 
whether a large force was landed 
by us in the same country, and had 
with much expenditure of human 
life and money destroyed the only 
army the country possessed, seized 
the chief of that army with the 
decorations of his own suzerain upon 
his breast, and deported him as a 
prisoner for life toa British colony, 
—and on all this being admitted, 
were to ask if that were not war, 
would he not be astonished still 
more to be told that—well, yes, on 


the whole, to be candid, we think it 
must be called war; but then it ig 
not exactly like other wars, for “if 
ever a war was conducted on peace 
principles it is this war?” If the 
bewildered “ Colonel ” were then to 
inquire whether but for “ British 
interests ” there could be any justi- 
fication of this war on peace prin- 
ciples, probably the answer would 
be, “Oh yes, but ”—and then an- 
other canting phrase or two, and 
a round lie about it all being a 
legacy from the previous Govern- 
ment. Suppose the Colonel, hope- 
lessly bewildered about foreign 
policy and the facts which consti- 
tute war, were to change the 
subject to Ireland, and to say, 
“Well, I calculate under your 
Liberal policy Ireland must have 
been going ahead and improving, 
since you got it over so nice and 
comfortably as you said when I 
last heard you speaking.” Would it 
be credible tohimthat Mr Gladstone 
and his colleagues, who had made 
the country resound with their de- 
nunciations of Tory coercion, and 
their gibes and jeers at Lord 
Beaconsfield’s earnestly expressed 
alarm and solemn warning as to 
the condition of Ireland, should 
have their names associated on the 
page of history with such events as 
make the record of Ireland for the 
last three years? What would he 
say of the horrid roll of midnight 
murders, ghastly mutilations, hid- 
eous conspiracies, organised assassi- 
uations, dynamite plots,—an Irish 
secretary and his colleague gashed 
to death in open day in Phenix 
Park, and a year after men and 


‘women dancing round bonfires in 


celebration of the shooting to death 
of the informer whose evidence 
brought conviction on the mur- 
derers? What would he say of 
Ministers so blind, notwithstand- 
ing the warnings of their predeces- 
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sors, as not to be able to discern 
that such a state of things was 
brewing, and refusing to take 
measures to put it down, and yet 
having to come, not long after, 
and coming unblushingly, to Par- 
liament with a demand for coercive 
powers more stringent than the 

eneration had known, and to 
which those that their predecessors 
had urged them to renew, were as 
a handline to a chain cable? What 
would he think of a Ministry that 
first thrust a number of members 
of Parliament into prison, and de- 
tained them there for many months 
without a trial, on the ground, as 
stated by the law officers them- 
selves, that they were steeped to 
the lips in treason ; and then, with- 
out there being any sign, far less 
promise of amendment, on the part 
of these men, carried on negotia- 
tions with them with a view to 
obtaining their support by their 
votes in Parliament if they were 
released? It might puzzle him 
still further to learn that while the 
Minister in whose department the 
proceedings against these men were 
carried out was so ashamed of 
these negotiations that he severed 
his connection with the Ministry, 
his colleagues were not prepared 
to admit that the things that had 
happened could be called negotia- 
tions at all, and preferred that 
they should be nameless. And 
what between war that is not ex- 
actly war, or is war on peace prin- 
ciples, and negotiations that are 
not negotiations, but something 
for which even Mr Gladstone can- 
not find words, “Our American 
cousin” might well agree with 
Lord Dundreary that Ministerial 
doings in this country under the 
Administration ef All the Virtues, 
a thing that “no fellah can under- 
stand.” It will be seen before this 
paper is closed whether the other 
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parts of the Ministerial proceedings 
are more intelligible to the ordinary 
mind, or whether those already re- 
ferred to are not typical of the 
whole. 

When a man has posed long and 
ostentatiously as a model of piety, 
and made others believe in him as 
an embodiment of all that is ex- 
cellent, society does not readily 
turn from its impression regarding 
him, and for long will strive to 
believe that things which seem 
strange and inconsistent must be 
capable of explanation, and are 
not so bad as they look. Accord- 
ingly the conviction reaches them 
but slowly that they have been de- 
ceived in the man; and if he be 
bold and brazen enough, he may 
even make them doubt whether 
they see rightly when they feel 
moved to condemn his actions. 
But in such a case, the downfall, 
when it does come, is all the more 
complete and disastrou’, when the 
point is reached at which profession 
can no longer cover the true con- 
dition of things. So it has been, 
and so it will Ss with the Minis- 
try that was the outcome of the 
electoral campaign of 1880, when 
Mr Gladstone drove the Flying 
Dutchman of opposition at a fu- 
rious rate, while Lord Hartington 
acted through-conductor, telling 
the alarmed Whigs to keep their 
seats, as there was no danger. 
Radical fads were hid away, Whigs 
were dandled to sleep over their 
terrors. Mr Morley backed Brad- 
laugh with his badge of atheism, 
Lord Hartington gave a helping 
hand to Lord Ramsay with the 
Home Rule cockade on his hat. 
No man appeared in his true col- 
ours. All was a bid for party 

ower, and let principles find their 
evel as they may. A united Lib- 
eral party was the idol that had to 
be set up for men to bring their 
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votive offering to—an idol well 
gilded to dazzle the eye, though all 
beneath from head to foot were but 
mixed iron and clay. Out of this 
combination of hypocrisy and com- 
promise of principle, what could 
come but a Ministry of fraud and 
iving way? The Radicals had to 
e rewarded for huddling up their 
revolutionary schemes and fondl 
cherished fads—the Whigs to be 
kept from a rude awakening out 
of their soothing syrup repose. A 
Ministry must be made up in which 
the Whigs should be able to fancy 
they had predominance ; while the 
Radicals must get such men into 
office as would inspire them with 
the feeling that the little leaven 
was hid away to do its certain 
work on the whole lump. Accord- 
ingly an administrationwas formed, 
the members of which have as 
much natural fellowship as light 
has with darkness. Aristocratic 
Whigs, moderate Liberals, and 
avowed reyolutionists, were caged 
as asort of Alert’s happy family, 
in which all the quarrelling takes 
place when the showman and spec- 
tators are away, but in which peace 
reigns when the shutters are taken 
off and the public allowed to see. 
From such a mode of obtaining 
powerand making up a government, 
the natural and inevitable result 
has followed. Mr Forster, the 
impersonation of honest political 
life, in his eagerness to get rid of 
the sins of war and annexation, 
cried out during the electoral cam- 
paign of 1880, “Let us get back 
to righteousness and the Ten Com- 
mandments!” Doubtless, in the 
iy 2 of his heart he thought 
we had so got back when Mr Glad- 
stone took office. Yet scarcely two 
years elapsed, when he himself and 
several of his colleagues had to 
leave the Ministry, not on points of 
detail, but on matters of principle. 
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So shifting and crooked was the 
path taken by the Ministry, that, 
as Sir Stafford Northcote with 
true humour described it, their 
course was akind of wild Irish car 
business, in which corners were 
turned so sharply, that every now 
and then a colleague was shot off 
with all the suddenness of centrif- 
ugal force. Whiggery in Argyll, 
Lansdowne, and Cowper, moderate 
Radicalism in Forster, and extreme 
Radicalism in Bright, followed one 
another in rapid succession :Forster, 
because the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was an intrigue with traitors ; 
Bright, because its proceedings were 
immoral ; and Argyll, because its 
policy was one of spoliation of pro- 
perty and an infringement of princi- 
ple. These were secessions which no 
one in the Liberal party would have 
ventured to predict as possiblewhen 
the Ministry took office. Bright 
would have scouted the idea of their 
going to war for mere “ British in- 
terests ;” Argyll would have been 
able justly to assure all that inter- 
ference with property in Ireland 
could be no part of their pro- 
gramme—that finality was reached 
in 1870 ; and Forster would have 
been shocked at the very sugges- 
tion that those who had returned 
to righteousness and the Ten Com- 
mandmefts would coquet with men 
“steeped to the lips in treason,” 
to obtain their support for Liberal 
measures. But what was too 
strong to be swallowed by these 
able colleagues of the other Minis- 
ters, they all— Whig, semi-Radical, 
and revolutionary—have gulped 
down without a struggle. As they 
began their ministerial life, so the 

have had to continue it. Eac 

section has had in succession to do 
outrage to its principles, to save 
appearances, and keep up the sem- 
blance of unity. Her Majesty’s 
Government must be carried on} 
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and where those who have to carry 
iton are not agreed on first prin- 
ciples, it can be carried on only by 
fraud,—fraud on self and others,— 
and giving way— 

‘“ A strong conceit is rich, so most men 


deem ; 
If not to be, ’tis comfort yet to seem.” 


Such a Government must practise 
self-deception to the extent of es- 
tablishing an innate belief in its 
own righteousness, that it may 
successfully impose upon the rest 
of the community. It must have 
such self-righteous confidence in 
its own motives, that whatever 
exigency may compel it to do, its 
conscience may be convinced that 
it is doing right. Then, being 
strong in this conviction, it will be 
easy to prove that not being as 
other men are, the ordinary rules 
by which men’s actions are scanned 
do not apply to these men who 
form the practical ruling power,— 
that all who do not submit to their 
proposals are unpatriotic and ob- 
structive, that to be opposed to 
them is to be opposed to good, and 
that as they are virtuous and de- 
sire to progress, any attempt to 
stay their progress is wicked, and 
calls for public indignation. Is it 
any exaggeration to say that this 
is the spirit of the present Govern- 
ment and those who support it? 
An examination of their past his- 
tory, particularly during the last 
two years, will supply the answer. 

Foremost for special considera- 
tion comes Ireland—that word 
which perhaps above all others 
raises the most conflicting and op- 
posite feelings in men’s minds, 
whether on the east or west of the 
Irish Channel. Foremost, because 
the most complacent and sanguine 
of Ministers cannot but know that 
it is the difficulty which no tempor- 
ising or giving way can turn into 
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a difficulty of the past,—the diffi- 
culty which, whether it can be got 
over or not, cannot be got rid of 
by the expedient of a suzerainty 
and convention talked of as much, 
but known to signify nothing,— 
the difficulty which active, un- 
scrupulous, and powerful men 
are determined shall be aggra- 
vated by every means, fair or 
foul, that cunning may devise and 
obstinacy may carry out,—the diffi- 
culty which has been made more 
difficult by the want of a firm, con- 
sistent policy, and the vague, un- 
certain, unpatriotic shuffling that 
has characterised the utterances 
and the actions of those now in 
power. The Lord Hartington who 
invited the Liberals of Liverpool 
to support the man who promised 
to vote for Home Rule, is now a 
Minister of the Crown. The Lord 
Ramsay, for whom he thus prosti- 
tuted his position as a responsible 
statesman, is one of the trusted 
spokesmen of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords. The 
man who sat with and aided the 
efforts of Mr Parnell and his associ- 
ates in season and out of season in 
the last Parliament, joined in their 
obstruction, cheered their violent 
speeches, and voted with them in 
miserable minorities, unimportant 
but for the seditious character of 
their whole proceedings, is now a 
Cabinet Minister. The author of 
the sublimely jesuitical evasion 
that if people would tell him what. 
Home Rule meant, he would say 
whether it should have his support 
or not, is now First Lord of the 
Treasury. Last and not least, 
every Minister of the Crown now 
in power has resting on him the 
shame, which Mr Forster could not 
bear, of having been in treaty with 
traitors to obtain their support for 
the Government. Whocan won- 
der that, after all this discreditable 
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— for votes, this undigni- 
ed and degrading sacrifice of prin- 
ciple to curry favour with traitors, 
the Ministry is as far as ever from 
having scotched, not to speak of 
killed, the snake of Irish disloyalty ? 
Is there any man who observes 
with ordinary attention the events 
of the day, who does not know in 
his heart, whatever he may say, or 
whatever he may applaud when said 
on platforms, that the farce of the 
“Conciliation of Ireland” is played 
out? The delusion that the troubles 
of Ireland were caused by a few 
“village ruffians ” has been rudely 
dispelled, and it has been made 
certain that the Irish masses are 
honeycombed with treason, and 
secretly sympathise with those who 
by dastardly crime and brutal out- 
rage have been endeavouring to 
compel submission to their wishes. 
Coercion has put a stop, or at least 

iven a check, to murder and vio- 
ence, but the spirit that produced 
them is as dominant as ever. The 
problem to be solved is not less 
difficult, but is rather more diffi- 
cult than before. Concession and 
coercion have been experimented 
with, but there is no appearance of 
change of tone. The mass of the 
population is known to be abso- 
lutely—and it is sad to be com- 
pelled to fear, irretrievably—dis- 
loyal. The crowds which danced 
round bonfires with frantic demon- 
strations of delight at the news of 
James Carey’s death, were the vis- 
ible symbol of the feeling that 
would fill the breasts of the Irish 
populace, did they believe they had 
the power to destroy by any means, 
however brutal and bloody, the 
domination of British power onthe 
west of the Irish Channel. By all 
the transfer of property from its 
owners by compulsion of law, by 
all the display of powerand ad- 
ministration of stern justice that 
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have resulted from the parliamen- 
tary action of the Government, the 
Irish people have neither been con- 
ciliated nor reduced to submission, 
far less brought within measurable 
distance of a condition of moralit 
and loyalty. When Mr Gladstone 
has to resign office, or go to the 
country to ask for a fresh lease of 
ower, he knows well that he will 
be unable with truth to say that 
his policy in Ireland has effected 
what he expected from it. He 
knows that he will leave behind 
him an Ireland in which the spirit 
of sedition and treason is as deus 
inant as ever; that if it is not 
rampant, it is because it has been 
chained down, not destroyed ; that 
his sops to the disloyal, at the ex- 
pense of the loyal, have not ap- 
peased the hunger after what 
cannot be given. He knows he 
will leave that unhappy country 
under the paramount influence of 
men whose whole aim and object 
it is to foster discontent and culti- 
vate treason—men whom no re- 
straint but that of a prison can hold 
back from doing the utmost in their 
power to injure and if possible up- 
set the Constitution—who are con- 
trolled by noscruples,and influenced 
by none of the ordinary etiquette 
within which gentlemen who value 
the decencies of society fence their 
conduct. He knows that neither 
they nor their followers have ever 
iven the Administration he has 
, star io one word of thanks for 
all their concessions, but have, as 
irreconcilables always do, made 
concession a ground for asking 
more from the giver, urging their 
followers on by assuring them that 
the concession was wrung from 
fear and not granted from good- 
will, and stimulating them to ask 
more as those who will stop at 
nothing to extort through alarm 
what they cannot obtain from 
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sound Judgment. If men “steeped 
in treason to the lips” can be 
negotiated with to help a Liberal 
Government, when that Govern- 
ment has them fast in prison, what 
may not treason, triumphant at 
the polls, and practically returning 
the mass of Irish representatives, 
not expect to force from a pliable 
Administration? ‘Till lately, Mr 
Gladstone and his admirers could 
rate with some show of plaus- 
ibility about the probable success 
of their Land Act, in bribing the 
Irish peasantry from their hostility 
to the Crown and Parliament of 
Great Britain—could, while driven 
almost to despair by the coldly 
cynical brutality of Mr Dillon’s 
utterances, or the ingeniously sedi- 
tious language of Mr Healy, pro- 
fess to treat these as the last hiss 
of the foiled reptile, knowing that 
his fangs were drawn. But the 
recent Irish elections have for ever 
made it impossible for optimism, 
however great, to indulge any such 
ideas. In Ulster itself, the Min- 
istry is so out of favour, that it 
can muster but a handful of votes, 
these votes being withheld from 
the only loyal candidate who has 
the slightest chance of success. 
The candidate who is the nominee 
of avowed traitors is placed at 
the head of the poll. Else- 
where throughout the country the 
strongest recommendation of an 
aspirant to parliamentary honours 
seems to be, that his conduct has 
been so flagitious and contrary to 
the maintenance of law and order 
under the Government, that he is 
at the time of his election im- 
age as a convicted criminal. 

0 such a condition have three 


years of government-by-fraud-and- 
giving-way brought that unhappy 
country, that the best passport to 
public favour is to have opposed 
the powers that be, until either 
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law must become a farce, or law- 
lessness must be coped with and 
crushed. The election of Mr Healy 
for a-northern constituency, and 
of Mr Harrington at all, is a 
sufficient answer to all talk of 
pacification of Ireland, far less of 
rendering her peace-loving and 
loyal. The prospect before the 
Ministry at the next general elec- 
tion is, that Ireland will emphati- 
cally reject both its policy and its 
blandishments, and will hold on to 
past concessions, not as boons con- 
ferred, but as niggardly instal- 
ments extorted by fear. Since 
Parliament was prorogued, the 
first note of the coming campaign 
has been sounded by Mr Davitt 
and Mr O’Brien in the county 
Limerick, where a great meeting, 
with the usual brass bands and 
banners, was held the other day. 
Mr Davitt, having announced the 
fact that 5000 evictions had taken 
place during the quarter (without 
any statement as to how these evic- 
tions came about, or whether they 
were oppressive or not, but going 
solely upon this fact), is reported to 
have used these words :— 


‘‘Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that these owtrages upon the people of 
Ireland will drive men to think of 
desperate actions ; that these outrages 
upon the part of landlords may pos- 
sibly beget outrages of another kind, 
which all Ireland would deplore ?” 


Were ever words so abominable 
uttered in a country and to a 
people among whom the tendency 
to violent outrage has so recently 
manifested itself in such hideous 
brutality. ‘“ Reasonable to sup- 
pose” that there will be outrages. 
What is this but saying to an ex- 
citable and ignorant people, “ Out- 
rage is reasonable ; reasonable men 
will expect that you will answer 
those who carry out what is law, if 
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that law displeases you, by break- 
ing every law of God and man that 
stands in the way of your revenge” ? 
Even in his most earnest moments 
an Irishman cannot escape his bull- 
making propensity. That outrages 
should be “reasonably” expected 
from Irishmen, which ali Ireland 
would deplore, reads rather strange- 
ly, unless, indeed, Mr Davitt means 
that those who commit them do so 
with the stern hand of justice, while 
their eyes are blind with tears that 
they are compelled to be its instru- 
ments. The cant of the last line, 
“which all Ireland would deplore,” 
is too disgusting for comment. It 
is a small matter after this to read 
that Mr Davitt, amid cheers, spoke 
of “the imperative necessity of us- 
ing all the people’s energies and 
powers to encompass the complete 
and final abolition of landlordism,” 
finishing off with the sweeping an- 
nouncement that, “if full justice 
were done to the landlords, they 
would not receive their fares from 
Kingstown to Holyhead.” And 
who doubts that this Mr Davitt, 
who years ago said of an assassina- 
tion, “by all means let it be done,” 
will, before another Parliament as- 
sembles, be elected to represent an 
Irish constituency? Mr O’Brien, 
who sat by and listened with approv- 
al tothis highly moral harangue from 
Mr Davitt, is already a member of 
Parliament. Let us see how he 
speaks of the grandmotherly con- 
cessions to the Land League, which 
Mr Gladstont’s policy has granted. 


‘*Tt is idle to say our work is done; 
it is only begun. Our opponents have 
the Crimes Act and bayonets now, and 
they can prevent the people from mak- 
ing their power felt with the same 
directness which used to be so dis- 
agreeable to the land-grabber.” 


And that there might be no doubt 
as to the modes which Mr O’Brien 
regretted the people were deprived 
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of for making their power felt, ie 
was at pains to say that he congrat. 
ulated the people of county Lim. 
erick “upon the fact that their 
hands were unstained by fou 
play,” not, be it observed, the foul 
play of shooting men, and cutting 
off their ears, or houghing cattle, 
and burning hayricks, but the foul 
play of bringing the men who did 
these deeds to justice. This mem. 
ber of Parliament congratulated 
them that they were unstained by 
foul play, because 


‘‘the air of their fields had not been 
tainted with the breathof an informer" 


—that is, one who discloses crimeto 
the authorities. And as Mr Davitt 
had been frank in his suggestion 
that Irish landlords, if they did 
not choose to be treated in the 
way it was “reasonable to expect” 
they might be dealt with, should 
barely get their railway fares when 
they gave up their property, so Mr 
O’Brien, with equal frankness, an- 
nounced that Mr Healy had spoiled 
the English games in the House of 
Commons, in a way they could 
never equal in Ireland unless “ they 
had arms in their hands.” 

Such is Ireland after “ right- 
eousness and the Ten Command. 
ments” have had full sway for 
three years, and after the leaders 
in the present Government, having 
over and over again declared that 
the three F’s could never be granted, 
have practically conceded them all. 
Government - by-fraud-and-giving- 
way has yielded to propose to ask 
Parliament for power to fix Irish 
rents, and either in fraud or that 
culpable ignorance qué equiparatur 
dolo, obtained these powers under 
the assurance that they were not 
intended to affect, and would not 
affect, rents but in isolated cases. 
Having obtained the powers, they 
have allowed them to be exerci 
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on the avowed principle that ten- 
ants must be enabled “ to live and 
thrive.” Accordingly their assur- 
ances have been thrown to the 
winds, and Government-by-fraud 
has taken away nearly a quarter of 
the rental of all landlords, good 
and bad, without one single word 
of explanation of the inconsist- 
ency. Mr Chamberlain, indeed, 
has ventured on an explanation, 
with his accustomed audacity. 
He boldly asserts that the deci- 
sions which thus cut down rents, 
ashe and his colleagues, acting 
under the responsibility and with 
the information of their official posi- 
tion, had said they would not be 
cut down, are evidence that they 
were too high, and adds the cynical 
observation that landlords should 
congratulate themselves that they 
had drawn them so long. And 
after all this confidence-trick legis- 
lation—this “ show your confidence 
in us by giving us your property to 
deal with,”—after the property has 
been cut and carved to suit “ Irish 
ideas ”—that is, the ideas of the dis- 
affected and disloyal,—-things are in 
this condition, that the mass of the 
Irish people are hopelessly demoral- 
ised socially and politically, and that 
the leaders whom they worship are 


men whom no restraint but that of. 


a prison can hold back from doing 
deliberately the utmost mischief in 
their power to the Constitution,— 
men who are actively engaged in 
stirring up the ignorant and undis- 
ciplined populace to lawlessness and 
violence, while hypocritically talk- 
ing of “constitutional means,”— 
men wholly unscrupulous, uncon- 
trolled by the principles which re- 
strain gentlemen, and callous to the 
consequences of their evil counsels. 
Such is Ireland after three years of 
“righteousness and the Ten Com- 
mandments,”as exemplified in Glad- 
Stonian administration. Fraud and 
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giving way have born their natu- 
ral—their only possible—fruit. 
Just as Ireland was the centre 
at home of all the incompetence 
and wickedness of Lord Beacons- 
field and the Government over 
which he presided, so was South 
Africa the place abroad where 
their folly and guilt were made 
manifest in the sight of all men. 
On no subject was Mr Gladstone 
more vehement and sarcastic. It 
was clear to him, and to all honest 
men in his belief, that the policy 
being pursued there was insane 
and criminal. Cetewayo had said, 
and Lady Florence Dixie had been 
his surety, that he never intended 
any evil to our colony, and to be- 
lieve the contrary was ungenerous 
to a noble-minded prince. The 
Boers of the Transvaal were Bible- 
loving Boers, and to annex their 
country, although every black man 
in it was glad we did so—and the 
blacks were as 5 to 1—was a cause 
of shame and indignation. Mr 
Gladstone thundered forth his de- 
nunciations, and the high hills and 
the little hills re-echoed the thun- 
ders on every side. Utterances 
more stirring never fell from a 
public orator. It was made plain 
to the Boers that, if they rebelled, 
Mr Gladstone and his followers 
would support them against the 
Government to the utmost of their 
power. Mr Gladstone’s incendiary 
utterances were printed and scat- 
tered over the Transvaal by the 
ream. The Boers did rebel, but 
Mr Gladstone, being himself in 
power, advised his sovereign to 
declare that her authority must 
be vindicated ; and having sacri- 
ficed the lives of her troops in 
endeavouring to do so, and havin 
for the time failed, he sacrifice 
their honour and his country’s by 
making the sudden discovery that 
he would incur the reproach of 
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“blood-guiltiness” if he carried 
out what the Queen’s Speech had 
declared must be done. Govern- 
ment by fraud and giving way 
succeeded in capping the story of 
the judge who, having decided a 
case one way in ignorance of a 
precedent, decided the next case 
the opposite way, on the precedent 
being quoted to him, and expressed 
his satisfaction at having for once 
the certainty that he must have 
given a right judgment on the 
oirnt, having decided it both ways. 
(ir Gladstone went further than 
this. He first decided, when irre- 
sponsible,that it would be righteous 
in the Boers to rebel; he next, 
when in office, decided that it was 
righteous to fight them for rebel- 
ling ; and lastly, when fighting 
them proved more troublesome and 
expensive than he expected, he de- 
cided that as 


‘** humility is good 
When pride is impossible,” 


it was righteous to give in. A 
deficit caused by war expenditure 
wasa more terrible evil than drag- 
ging the British standard through 


the mire. It would have been 
right to rebel against Beaconsfield, 
it was not right to rebel against 


Gladstone, and it was right to yield’ 


to rebels. “Oh but,” said Govern- 
ment - by - fraud - and - giving-way, 
“we are not yielding quite, you 
know ; we are to have a suzerainty, 
end we will take ‘ securities’ for 
the protection of the blacks.” And 
so the confidence trick was played 
again: “Show your confidence in 
us, by believing that the honour 
of your country’s good name won’t 
suffer, and that the trodden-down 
blacks will be protected.” The 
confidence is shown, the Boer 
power is re-established, and when 
confiding patriots who love their 
country’s honour, and philanthrop- 
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ists who seek to save the black 
population from cruel oppression 
and wrong, appeal to Government. 
by - fraud - and - giving- way, and 
point out that British residents 
are treated with contempt, black 
men are pillaged and murdered, 
and solemn conventions are treated 
as so much waste-paper, Govern- 
ment by fraud and giving way re- 
plies, “ What can we do ?—it would 
never do to go to war, and so we 
can do nothing but send out a 
commissioner ; or perhaps it will 
be better, as the Boers think the 
convention should be revised, to 
wait till they send commissioners 
to us. And as for the blacks, oh, 
well, we will give the chiefs some 
money.” But this is not all. To 
such straits is Government-by- 
fraud-and-giving-way driven, that 
a statesman of such universal 
knowledge as Mr Gladstone has to 
shelter himself under the plea of 
ignorance in regard to the Trans- 
vaal. Vide Mr Gladstone, August 
1883 :— 


**T will not, however, state my 
opinion dogmatically, but at the same 
time observe that reserve which I 
think is due to the circumstances of a 
case arising at a vast distance, in a 
country difficult of access, and with 
which, let us say what we will, most 
of us are imperfectly and inadequately 
acquainted.” 


If Mr Gladstone after three 
years of office,— during which 

ransvaal affairs have pressed so 
much on his attention, and he has 
learned so much about them that 
he can decide to throw up the 
Queen’s declarations in her speeches, 
and perform a complete volte-face 
in policy,—is compelled to plead 
ignorance in regard to the Trans- 
vaal as a ground for speaking with 
reserve, it is a great pity that. he 
did not discover that ignorance 
was a ground for reserve im 
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1880, when he was out of office, 
and therefore cut off from any 
oficial information whatever. 
Surely “ righteousness and the Ten 
Commandments” have some claims 
on me out of office, and a position 
of “greater freedom and less re- 
sponsibility” does not make it 
moral to be among those of whom 
it may be said, 


“The positive pronounce without dis- 
may ” 


on subjects that they are confess- 
edly still ignorant of, after three 
-years of enforced and painful study, 
in a position of information and 
responsibility. 

The state of Zululand is such 
that no commentary, to add _ point 
to its practical condemnation of the 
policy adopted by the Government, 
is required. The sentimentalism 
which led to that most foolish of 
all proceedings in dealing with 


savage nations—namely, going 
back on what you have done, has 


borne its fruit. Savages must be 
dealt with as such. To give them 
the feeling that those who have 
conquered them and imprisoned 
their leaders, will give way, and 
restore these chiefs to power, is to 
sacrifice every advantage you have 
obtained towards civilization. Sense 
of the power and consistency of 
’ civilisation is what they must feel 
first, before they can be influenced 
by it in their own persons. To 
suppose that you can turn a treach- 
erous bloodthirsty savage into a 
peace-loving truth-speaking gentle- 
man, by locating him for a few 
weeks in Bayswater, and supply- 
ing him with tall hats and patent- 
leather boots, is as ridiculous as it 
would be to expect to give Bill 
Sikes the instincts of an English 
gentleman by a fortnight of polo 
and garden parties, or a course of 
dinners in the clubs of Pall Mall. 
VOL, CXXXIV.—NO, DOCCXVI. 
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Accordingly, as all men who knew 
predicted, the result of Govern- 
ment-by-fraud-and-giving-way, re- 
versing the policy of their prede- 
cessors, and restoring Cetewayo to 
power, has been that Zululand has 
been deluged with blood, and has 
fallen into hopeless anarchy, while 
Cetewayo himself “ harps constant- 
ly on the perfidy of the whites, and 
says he owes all his difficulties to 
the British Government.” Here 
is the latest news from that un- 
happy country, to which the Min- 
istry believed they were bringing 
peace by restoring the “noble 
savage” to his throne :— 


“* DURBAN, 5th September.—The spe- 
cial correspondent, who has just made 
a tour through the heart of Zululand, 
reports that undoubtedly the natives 
are on the eve of more widespread and 
desperate fighting than ever, and that 
as both parties feel that the struggle 
will be a decisive one, the effusion of 
blood will be very great. 

‘“‘A great storm is certainly brew- 
ing, and the next few days may see the 
whole population of Zululand involved 
in a war of mutual extermination. 
The expression of colonial opinion is 
very strong and general in reference 
to the wholesale slaughter which has 
been brought about by the action of 
the English Government in sending 
Cetewayo back, in spite of the unani- 
mous protests of all those who knew 
anything of the circumstances of Zulu- 
land.” 


The author of the “return to 
righteousness and the Ten Com- 
mandments ” has little reason to be, 
and is little, satisfied with its re- 
sults in South Africa. Perhaps 
Mr Courtney, whose invitation to 
join the Ministry was a decidedly 
pro-Boer manifesto, may be better 

leased. He has a belief in allow- 

ing people “to stew in their own 

gravy,” and is candid enough to 

express the opinion that “a little 

anarchy is not at all a bad thing.” 
2N 
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If his counsels assisted to bring 
about Cetewayo’s restoration, he 
can congratulate himself that he 
has succeeded in giving Zululand 
an opportunity of trying his polic 
of anarchy, of which it is avail- 
ing itself very freely. 

After all this, Basutoland is 
scarce worth mentioning, were it 
not that it completes the fiasco of 
government -by-fraud-and - giving- 
way in South Africa. hat a 
how] of righteous indignationwould 
Mr Gladstone and his party have 
raised had a Conservative Govern- 
ment announced that they had 
annexed once more in South Af- 
rica! what earnest entreaties to 
diminish rather than increase our 
engagements ! &c., &c. Faugh ! 

hat shall be said of India? 
At no time since the Mutiny of a 
quarter of a century ago has the 
state of India caused more anxiety. 
And why? Because, most gratui- 
tously, without any demand for it, 
either of State necessity or of en- 
lightened public opinion, the Gov- 
ernment have chosen to disturb 
public tranquillity, opening up 
race questions of a most hazardous 
kind, with no other motive appa- 
rently than a reckless desire for 
change,or a determination to pose as 
sentimental reformers. Regardless 
of consequences, they have taken a 
step which cannot be otherwise 
than harmful, whether they go on 
or go back. Without obtaining 
the opinion of those who know the 
country and the difficulties involved 
in its control and administration, 
they have committed themselves 
to a course which they now know 
is condemned by the great weight 
of official opinion throughout the 
whole of India, but from which 
they cannot retreat without neces- 
sarily creating great and justifiable 
discontent among the native popu- 
lation, and running serious risk of 
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stimulating every rebellious tend. 
ency that may lie dormant a 
them. That in this matter 
will be ultimately compelled t 
afford another exhibition of their 
skill in government-by-giving-way, 
it is impossible to doubt ; but it is 
cause for deep regret that while in 
other cases, where they have aban- 
doned their own original policy 
and returned to that of their oppo- 
nents, the country has had cause 
to rejoice, in this case they have 
made it impossible to hope that, 
even if they again carry out their 
opponents’ policy,imperial interests 
will not suffer through their folly, 
In Afghanistan our policy seems 
to be now limited to paying a large 
sum of money annually to the 
Ameer, without any guarantee 
whatever that we are thereby 
purchasing his favour, or making 
ourselves secure against Russian 
intrigue and influence. Russia 
has pushed her way with giant 
strides towards India, and if her. 
Majesty’s Government imagine 
that they will stop her influence 
by a few lacs of rupees, they are 
playing Mrs. Partington and the 


mop once more. They deliberately 
abandoned the only possible in- 
fluence that controls such races as 


the Afghans—the influence of 
power ; and to try to keep up 4 
real influence by money bribes, is 
an absolutely fatuous policy. Every ° 
coin that we present to the Ameer 
is not only wasted, but is certain 
to do evil. We can never compete 
with such masters of bribery and 
corruption as the Russians. We 
are certain to fail in a competition 
in silver-key intrigue, and our 
money will only go to help the 
contest against us should Russia 
see fit at any time to stir up ant 
mosity to Great Britain among the 
inhabitants of Afghanistan, __ 

But of all the matters abroad im 
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which Government-by-fraud-and- 
iving-way has been occupied, 
i pt has been the most import- 
ant, and is still the most engross- 
ing. The farce of remaining in 
Egypt only till order was restored 
is over; Lord Hartington’s ridic- 
ulous estimate of six months for 
evacuation is consigned to practical 
oblivion. On no other matter has 
it been possible for this Govern- 
ment to show its unblushing effron- 
tery as on this of Egypt. Had 
they wished to test how far pub- 
lic credulity would go, they could 
scarcely have devised means more 
perfect than their Egyptian pro- 
ceedings. Righteousness and the 
Ten Commandments suffered terri- 
ble wrongs when Indian troops were 
brought to Europe to meet the 
possibility of Russian predomin- 
ance in the East, when India was 
called on to contribute to the ex- 
pense, and when Cyprus was taken 
over to serve as an aid to our mili- 
tary position in the Mediterranean. 
But what was wicked in 1879 
was holy in 1882; what was 
mean in a Tory administration 
was just in a Radical ; what was 
a foolish and useless acquisition 
three years before, was used 
successfully, without a word of 
explanation, by those who had 
jeered at it, amid the cheers of ig- 
norant crowds. Who does not re- 
member Mr Gladstone’s denunci- 
ations of the moving of Indian 
we to the Mediterranean, and 
Sir William Harcourt’s merriment 
over Cyprus—“I find if I wish to 
raise loud laughter, I have onl 
to mention Cyprus!” Did not Mr 
Gladstone accuse Lord Beacons- 
field, in so many words, of stealin 
it? But Government-by-fraud an 
giving-way does not hesitate to 
repeat the sins it denounced, to 
stultify its loudest protestations of 
exceptional virtue, and to yield to 
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accept and use what it sneered at 
as utterly valueless. Captain Deuce- 
ace himself, who was frank enough 
to say that he did not intend to 
keep his promise, could not have 
carried impudence to a higher pitch 
than this. Its very audacity is 
probably what gave it success, 
When 


‘* An impudence, no brass was ever 
tougher,” 


makes itself manifest, its very bold- 
ness is its safety. 


‘*They that never would be trac’t 
In any course, by the most subtil sense, 
Must bear it out with matchless im- 
pudence.” 


The words which Pitt used with 
such scathing power against Fox, 
seem as applicable to the Whiggery 
of to-day as they were when 
spoken : 


‘“*Tt would be needless for?me tofre- 
mind the honourable gentleman of any 
declarations he made in a_ preceding 
session ; professions from him so anti- 
quated and obsolete would haveSbut 
little weight.” 


It is Egypt, also, that has sup- 
plied the most recent, and perhaps 
the most flagrant, instance of gov- 
ernment-by-fraud-and-giving-way. 
Mr Gladstone and his colleagues 
having entered into an arrange- 
ment that this country was to 
provide Mons. de Lessepswith eight 
millions sterling at moderate inter- 
est, for a second Suez Canal, in for- 
getfulness that Mr Gladstone had 
vehemently condemned the folly of 
our buying four millions’ worth of 
shares in the first ; and having de- 
fended their action by committing 
themselves to the admission that 
Mons. de Lesseps had a right to a 
monopoly of conveyance by canal 


through the Isthmus of Suez, found 
their silly policy received with loud 
and emphatic protest from all parts 
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of the country. But a Gladstone 
Ministry, which is so little sensi- 
tive about its country’s honour, is 
equally careless of its own. With- 
in a few weeks, the policy it had 
resolved on and announced as the 
only possible one, was gaily aban- 
doned with the gracious permis- 
sion of Mons. de Lesseps ; and the 
Ministry proceeded to execute a 
maneuvre, of which, to judge from 
the jubilations of Radical news- 
papers, their party seems to be 
specially proud. The Cabinet had 
the boldness to raise to the hon- 
ourable position of a vote of con- 
fidence in themselves a division 
taken on a motion not raised by 
their opponents, and not raised on 
their policy, but on a whitewash- 
ing motion raised by one of their 
own party, on the question whether 
they were to be condemned for 
abandoning their policy when they 
found that it was certain to be de- 
feated by their own followers,—in 
other words, they are not ashamed 
that it should be a ground for their 
own majority having confidence in 
them, that they are ready to with- 
draw from their own deliberately 
adopted policy as an Administra- 
tion whenever the majority shall 
so order. Confidence in the Minis- 
try is to depend, not on their own 
powers and prudence, but on sub- 
serviency to the will of the major- 
ity. Confidence bought on such 
terms is degradation rather than 
credit. Truly, as the poet says— 


‘** He who stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him 
up. ” 


It is a new thing for a British 
Ministry to seek for confidence by 
eating dirt, Vote of confidence, 
indeed! What has become of that 
favourite phraseof Liberal speakers, 
“the mechanical majority of the 
Government?” Of course, a ma- 


— that is used to wash down, 
iberal Government after it has 
rolled itself in the mud, is not 
mechanical. There is no feeling 
of hopelessness as regards _ the 
future of a man so great as when 
it is found that there is not left in 
him any sense of shame on which 
influence can be brought to bear. So 
it is with the present Government, 
From Mr Gladstone’s famous “Dear 
Count Karolyi” letter down to 
their complacent acceptance of Mr 
Norwood’s motion as a vote of 
confidence, the proceedings of the 
Government have been character. 
ised bythe same shamelessabandon- 
ment of professions of policy. To 
get out of a mess with a loss of 
honour is to them a triumph. If 
place is safe, if a majority is sub. 
servient, all is well. 

This last plunge of the Govern- 
ment is but a natural sequel of its 
history during the three years it 
has been in office. For the Minis. 
try is made up of such incongrv- 
ous and mutually destructive ele- 
ments that it is impossible it could 
keep up the semblance of unity 
within itself, except by a policy of 
fraud-and-giving-way. When Pitt 
declared that 


‘¢ a similarity of ideas is requisite to 
make friendship permanent, and with- 
out that similarity there cannot be 
either public or private coalition that 
will last ;” 


he did not consider-the possibility 
of a British Ministry made up of 
such incongruous elements as the 
present, holding itself together by 
descending to the simple device of 
treating every question on which 
they could not agree as an open 
question, and when necessity arose 
for voting upon it, that some should 
vote one way, some another, and 
some walk out of the House. 
Fancy Pitt standing up in the 
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House of Commons and proposing 
a vote of money as a provision for 
a Royal Prince on his marriage, 
and half his Cabinet staying away 
from a division, and Pitt and they 
continuing members of the same 
Ministry! Fancy Pitt’s Minister 
of War declaring that certain Acts 
could not be repealed without 
detriment to the military service, 
and thereafter colleagues who sat 
at the same council-table with Pitt 
and him voting for a resolution 
against them, and Pitt’s War 
Minister then announcing that 
though the Acts were not yet 
repealed, the Government had 
resolved to repeal them by a side 
wind, by not including the sum 
necessary for carrying them out in 
the estimates! Fancy Pitt allow- 
ing members of his Cabinet to walk 
out of the House before his face, 
when a division was to be taken on 
a vote of thanks to the Queen’s 
services for their conduct during 
war! Yet all these things, and 
others like them, have happened 
under this Ministry of fraud-and- 
giving-way. Pitt never dreamed 
that a Cabinet could agree, by 
deliberately arranging that on 
subjects on which its members 
differed, they should vote against 
one another, and that the policy 
of the Ministry should be settled, 
not in council, but by the result 
of such votes. 

His views of statesmanship did 
not include the idea of a Ministry 
which got its instruction on im- 
portant points of administrative 
policy from divisions on motions 
by private members, in which half 
the Ministry voted one way and 


half the other. Such a mode of 


government did not commend itself 
to him as dignified, moral, or 
practical. But nows avons changé 
tout cela. Both in an out of 
Parliament government without 


responsibility seems to be thought 
a dignified position for a Cabinet. 
While in Parliament such things 
are done as have been noticed, out 
of Parliament its Radical tail 
“waggles” furiously, and the 
Whig part, which believes itself the 
backbone, is not sure whether it is 
“waggled” or not. Mr Chamber- 
lain, the guondam Radical disposer 
of the question whether Lord 
Hartington was leader of his party 
or not, was made a Cabinet Minis- 
ter because Whiggery was afraid 
of him. They now let him say 
what he likes, because they are 
afraid of him still. Mr Chamber- 
lain, speaking as a Cabinet Minis- 
ter—for except as such he could 
not know—tells the British public 
that “ the Cabinet is more Radical 
than the House of Commons,” and 
proceeds to announce a programme 
of the future, which would have 
made the Whigs of a quarter of 
a century ago white with terror. 
Some one asks the Government 
leader in the House of Lords 
whether the extraordinary views 
thus expressed are those of the 
Cabinet ? and this leader (!) replies 
that he has not particularly in- 
quired what the views of the Lord 
Chancellor or some other Cabinet 
Minister is on these points. How 
logically conclusive, how dignified, 
how statesmanlike! A Cabinet 
Minister preachesmanhoodsuffrage, 
equal electoral districts, and all the 
rest of it; and brother Ministers, 
who abhor such things with holy 
abhorrence, sit down at the same 
council-table with him, satisfied to 
have him as a responsible adviser 
of the Crown, because they know 
that having once taken him within 
their charmed circle, their own 
very existence depends on their 
appearing to be happy in his com- 

any. Again, how dignified and 
Low statesmanlike! Was ever 
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such a state of things seen before ? 
The Government of the day, to 
whom men are entitled to look up 
as embodying principles and guid- 
ing the country in genera] policy, 
showing themselves day by day to 
be a structure in which there is no 
real cohesion, because there is none 
of the building cement of “ honour- 
able principles,” without which, 
said Pitt, “all coalition is a farce, 
and can never be permanent.” 

It is time for truly prtriotic 
men to consider whether a continu- 
ance of the present state of things 
can result in good to the country, 
in the spirit of the words of that 
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great example of what a statesman 
should be— 


‘To those who feel for their country 
as I wish to do, it matters little who 
are out or in; but it matters much 
that her affairs be conducted with 
wisdom, with firmness, with dignity, 
and with credit.” 


It is matter for congratulation 
that the time cannot now be far off 
when the country will have th- 
opportunity of declaring, to use Mr 
Gladstone’s own words, “ whether 
this is the way in which the people 
wish to be governed.” 





